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This volume in the style of Shakespeare's England 
I lives up to its alluring title. It presents a complete 

’ 

| JOHNSON S ENGLAND picture of England during Samuel Johnson's time. The 
i Edited by Prof. A. S. Turberville array of contributors is a brilliant collection of au- 
_ thorities and good writers. Lavishly illustrated. 2 vols. 
5 $14.00 
I ; 

Here is the most comprehensive study yet made of 
| THE PURSUIT OF DEATH Shelley's thought and poetry; and it has been made 


from a singularly appropriate viewpoint—that Shelley 
wrote more about death than any other major English 
poet. $3.50 


‘By ‘Benjamin Kurtz 











Miss Draper, famous for her monologues, now comes 











before the public in a new guise, as translator of an 
ICARO Italian poetic play, written by Lauro de Bosis, her 
alian p play, wri y 

‘ uro de Bosis friend for many years. The play, on the model of the 
By La c ) play ¢ 

Translated by Ruth Draper Greek tragedy, is a curious foreshadowing of the au 

Se * thor’s own mysterious death after a flight over Rome 

Preface by Gilbert Murray g 


where he dropped leaflets calling on the people to re 
turn to liberalism. $3.00 




















Mr. Whitridge, author of a study of his great-grand- 


father, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, here writes a delightful 
ALFRED DE VIGNY life of one of the most complex and interesting 
By Arnold Whitridge Frenchmen of the early 19th century, an aristocrat sol 
dier, poet. The book is a real gem. With two por- 
traits. $2.50 








“An unusual and engrossing study of the progress and 
THE ROMANTIC AGONY development of erotic sensibility in Romantic litera- 
By Mario Praz ture.”"—Herbert Gorman. A book to place beside 
Havelock Ellis’s literary-pathological volumes. $7.50 





























The last volume of three MS. notebooks left by Jane 
VOLUME THE FIRST Austen has now turned up and been acquired by the 
Friends of the Bodleian. It is edited by the expert 
By Jane Austen hand of Dr. R. W. Chapman. “. . . delightful . 

these gems.”—New York Times. $2.00 














A collection of the dramatic texts used by the mediae- 
val church in Western Europe, edited from their MS 


THE DRAMA OF THE or early service books by the greatest authority on the 
MEDIAEVAL CHURCH subject, with an invaluable commentary. Full index 


and bibliography. 14 plates. ‘‘a warm and living inter- 

est in the subject matter. . . . It would be a pity if 

‘By Karl Young the work as a whole were missing from any library 
that serves inquirers into the literature of the past.”-— 

Commonweal. $17.50 














An I i A book for the intelligent general reader without spe- 
An Introduction to cialized knowledge, who wishes to understand the con- 


TUDOR DRAMA ®YyF.5S. Boas ditions in which great art was produced, and which 
had their fiowerings in Shakespeare. $1.75 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


Antuony ApversE, y Hervey ALLEN, Farrar 
& Rinehart. 

Tue Farm, 4y Louis Bromrie.p, Harper. 

Hostaces To Fortune, 4y ExizaperH Cam- 
BRIDGE, Putnam. 

LitrteE Man, Wuat Now? 4y Hans Faviapa, 
tr. by Eric Sutton, Simon & Schuster. 

Tue Fautt oF ANGELS, 6y Paut Horcan, Har- 


per. 


EnGianp, THerr Enciann, dy A. G. Mac- 
DONELL, Macmillan. 

Tue Brivce or Dreams, 4y Lapy Murasak, ¢r. 
by ArtHuR Wa ey, Houghton Mifflin. 

Tue Snows or Heticon, dy H. M. Tomutinson, 
Har per. 


FUE writing of historical romance or of 

any story of romantic adventure should 
be in some important respects a different busi- 
ness from what it was a century ago. For the 
great popular audience it is the movies that 
have made the difference. The swiftest, most 
graphic pen can no longer compete success- 
fully with the films in ‘handling materials in 
which the main interest lies in visualizing 
rapid action. So, for example, such incidents 
in Anthony Adverse as the overturning of the 
coach on the Alpine pass will be more effective 
in a movie version than they are on the printed 
page, despite the fact that Mr. Allen tells 
them with speed. For a smaller group of 
readers, critical from another standpoint, the 
difference has come through the modern de- 
sire for a more subjective view of the hero, 
which makes him less of a hero in the old 
wonder-working sense. 

Of these and other problems of the ro- 
mancer, Mr. Allen shows himself fully 
aware. If he has not in Anthony Adverse 
made upon their solution the brilliant attack 
that Conrad made upon both the direction of 
action and the revelation of personality, his 
long work is distinguished by a quality fre- 
quently notable for its absence in fiction of 
this kind and always delightful to find, and 
that is consistent good taste. He never patron- 
izes by oversimplifying or overcoloring. Be- 
sides this vigilant good taste, which is a 
positive rather than a negative element, Mr. 
Allen’s greatest merit as a narrator, it seems 


to me, is a gift for fresh and memorable pas. 
sages animating things seen—as the one jy 
which Anthony, following Galileo, discover 
the satellites of Jupiter. What I miss most jy 
his pages is an equal power to animate hj 
characters. 


JOR Mr. Bromfield’s children and thei; 
children, to whom he dedicates The Farm, 
it cannot help having a high value as a full 
storehouse of family memories, set down ip 
vivid detail, and as a transparent, eminently 
sincere expression of the attitude and person- 
ality of one of their line. Now since it has 
been offered to the public we are bound to ask 
what it has for the rest of us. To an outsider] 
it appears to be the confession of an exile whof 
is homesick but knows that he will never g 
home. Thus it is not surprising that looking 
back from New York or Switzerland in 1932 
to the Ohio clearings and the work of thos 
who made them out of the wilderness four 
generations ago, Mr. Bromfield sees their 
beauty enhanced. The dreariness of the pres- 
ent, in the same mood, is written down. The 
way of living on The Farm may have been 
good, as he says, but there are other good ways 
not indicated, some of them peculiarly char- 
acteristic of our own age. And I think a spir- 
itual census of the country today would show 
a larger number of citizens with “integrity 
and idealism” than the author realizes—many 
of them not descended from the early pic- 
neers. The point is emphasized because Mr. 
Bromfield emphasizes his apparent exclusive- 
ness in a dedication, and also in the narrative 
itself although here he is careful not to sup- 
press all the unfavorable evidence. But it mus 
be added that while the conviction under 
which he writes distorts the social perspective 
through which he looks at his family affairs, 
it has given a sustained force to his writing not 
to be found in his earlier books. * 

For an outsider the book does not seem to 
me to come to life until it gets through the 
early period, in which the material is deducedj 
from old portraits or scraps of personal record 
or general histories, and reaches down into the 
writer’s memories. After that, there are 4 


(continued on page X) 
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er Manuel Komroff has projected the strange, wise mind of the By Jacob 
king jungle beast against the background of modern civilization. Wi . 
50% Through the eyes and ears of a great tiger—trapped in the assermann 
932 jungle, taken first to a circus, then a zoo, then Hollywood, and MY LIFE AS 
thos finally back to the jungle for a superfilm—the reader sees a new 
- four picture of man: cruel, vain, comic, weak, loving. The story rises GERMANand JEW 
to a magnificent, ironic climax. $2.00 , 
their A book of first importance 


pres- by one of Germany's most 


The ELIZABETH and REMEMBER brilliant writers, dealing 


with a subject which is at 
» been LEICESTER WHEN ag a of — r 
wai By Emma Marshall By M. Thérése Bonney v - 

Denkinger o By 


Here is a vivid pictorial record 


char- 


re Among the — figures at the of yesterday, the yesterday Joseph C. Lincoln 
Ss court of the Virgin Queen, the that is still just around the 
tegrity Earl of Leicester stood first. corner, all in a remarkable BACK NUMBERS 


This is the story of his career collection of photographs A new book of breezy Cape 
—one of the important, wholly which M. Therése Bonney Cod stories as fresh and 
y plo- absorbing biographies of 1933. has been making for ten salty as a summer on the 
e Mr. $3.75 years. $3.00 Cape. $2.00 
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THE ABC BUNNY . ANDERSEN’S 
WANDA GAG’S New Book FAIRY TALES 


With illustrations b 
By the author of y 
A children’s classic, illustrated by one 
Like no other A B C book—the alphabet of our most distinguished artists. 12 
in a real story with the adven- full-page illustrations in black 
turesome Bunny as hero. 28 and white, center spread and 


¥ ; frontispiece in color and many 
full-page original lithographs. decorations. A beautiful gift 
$2.00 book. 


$2.50 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


good many pages that one is tempted to turn 
rapidly, because they fail to rise above the 
level of information, among others that are 
enlivened by sensibility or true dramatization. 
All, however, bear the impress of the traits 
ascribed to the Jeffersonian democrat—integ- 
rity and idealism. 


ee sunny May days, the hours when 
life was suddenly sweet and the children 
were charming, all too few, of course, are 
faithfully remembered in Miss Cambridge’s 
agreeably written book. Hostages to Fortune 
keeps faith also with the hard struggle of a 
young doctor’s family in the hard conditions 
of an English country town during the war 
and the years that followed, darkened and 
complicated by its changes. ‘The author suc- 
ceeds in making the efforts of the parents to 
gain a footing as individuals and as members 
of the small community seem real to us, al- 
though the relations of the community to 
them are left rather shadowy. But she is most 
successful with the children—as solid and 
lively a trio of little barbarians as have ap- 
peared in fiction for many years. Most of the 
time they are, as anyone who has had much to 
do with healthy children would expect, exas- 
perating or stubborn and generally inaccessible 
to the civilizing intentions of their elders, 
holding in reserve their power to surprise by 
being irresistible. With these typical features 
of childhood, the author has done well. Over 
and above that, she has contrived to give to. 
each of the three personal features. 


i er title of Hans Fallada’s Little Man, 
What Now? now belongs to the interna- 
tional language of a world in distress. This 
is not, I believe, because his work has all the 
qualities of fine fiction, but because it has one 
of them—he has translated his observation 
into moving terms of the common life. To 
those who have not already read it, it may be 
commended as a record, frankly sympathetic, 
simple, and romantic, of the general disaster 
as it gradually overwhelmed a modest young 
couple in a German town, where conditions 
were as bad as the worst of ours. Their trials 
are more painful to witness than those of the 


waifs in Mr. Nathan’s One More S dri» 


ire 


doubtless owing to their blind youth and th, 
absence of that element of fantastic adventure 
which was present in the American story, ]e. 
gitimately since it is in character with the 
American way. Herr Fallada’s hero canno 
even be described as The Forgotten Man, fo] 
he never had a chance to be remembered. 


I; is pleasant to find the committee for thell 
Harper novel prize this year taking a long 
chance rather than merely playing safe. Mr. 
Horgan has an original talent. The Fault oj 
Angels makes the impression of an improvis:. 
tion, brilliant in places and, again, fumbling 
and, like most improvisations, drawn out t 
no very sure end. At best, satire and the softer 
emotions, fantasy and realism, are hard t 
harmonize. Much of the first and most enter- 
taining half of the book satirizes the state of 
the arts in an American provincial city under 
the patronage of Big Business, which imposes 
its foreign standards naively upon them, pro- 
ducing a hothouse growth. Here the centre of 
attention is the attitude and personality, well 
done, of an industrial leader, whose generic 
epitaph might have been: “His prestige was s 
enormous and his originality so limited.” Op- 
posed to this lonely and barren figure of suc- 
cess is a lovely Russian lady, who charms even 
him as she goes about always acting upon her 
frequently tearful but genuinely inspired im- 
pulses to help others find a way out of their 
personal dilemmas. Effectual as she is in her 
early appearances, she becomes an embarrass 
ment to the author when she involves both 
herself and him in tragic action, to which his 
manner is unsuited. Midway in the _ book 
YALE Review readers of Mr. Horgan’s short 
story The Head of the House of Wattleman, 
his first to be published, will encounter old ac- 
quaintances. ‘That more unified effort was 
clearly better carried off. For the many-sided 
novel the author has not yet gained full com- 
mand of his exceptional and engaging gifts. 


**A S soon as Esmeralda had snuggled herself 

into a graceful attitude, had shaken her 
long Spanish earrings clear of her short Eng- 
lish hair, had drawn up her quite-well-shaped 
(continued on page X11) ' 
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ntertaining the Islanders 


S)y STRUTHERS BURT 


discerning novel of modern American manners and morals. . 


. and of a man and woman 


who work out their own passionate destiny against the exotic background of an island in the 


caribbean. 


$2.50 


he Three Mustangeers 
ritten and illustrated by WILL JAMES 
he story of a trio of Western outlaws, adventurous riders whose lives were spent in ‘‘out- 


smarting sheriffs.’’ An authentic novel of the West, written by a master interpreter and filled 
ith his vivid drawings. $2.75 


ichard 


Harding Davis: His Day 


DY FAIRFAX DOWNEY, author of ‘Burton, Arabian Nights Adventurer’’ 


A brilliant biography of ‘‘Richard the Lion Harding’’ who saw more adventure than comes 
in a dozen lifetimes: and a gusty picture of the years through which he wrote and roved. 


Bare Hands and Stone Walls 
by CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 


he outspoken autobiography of a man who has been fighting hypocrisy and corruption in 
American political life since the days of Free Silver and the Populists. A vivid, often sensa- 
tional panorama of eventful decades. $3.00 


Turns of Thought 


A Group of Modern Philosophers 


A group of characteristically brilliant essays concerned with the thought of several philosophers 
$ 


from Locke, ‘‘the father of modern psychology,’’ to Freud. 


Profusely illustrated. $3.00 


iby GEORGE SANTAYANA 


1.75 


Footnote to Youth 
a volume of stories by JOSE GARCIA VILLA 


dward J. O’Brien places Mr. Villa in the front rank of modern short-story writers. Most of 
the stories have the author's native Philippines as their colorful background. $2.50 


Coming October 3d— Coming late October 


the last novel 


by JOHN GALSWORTHY Crowded Hours 


in which the romance of ‘‘Dinny’’ Cherrell, 
best loved of all Galsworthy heroines, is 
brought to a happy ending. 


Reminiscences 


The daughter of a President and wife of a 
Speaker of the House tells the story of event- 
ful decades spent in Washington. 





O - Illustrated. $3.00 
ne More River $2.50 | by ALICE ROOSEVELT LONGWORTH 
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OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


and million-pound legs into a position that 
complied with the rules of decorum and yet at 
the same time wrecked the peace of mind and 
concentration of an Anglo-Indian Major 
General across the hall who was desperately 
trying to create three no-trumps where God 
had only created two”—here in one breath is 
a sample of what Mr. Macdonell’s Scottish 
observer saw in the course of “his first-hand 
study of the English people,” when this study 
took him to a week-end party at Lady Orme- 
rode’s. The humorous adventures of Donald 
in England are not without their parallels to 
Alice’s in Wonderland, particularly in the ac- 
count of Lady Ormerode’s dinner, where a 
befuddled gentleman playing the part of 
Dormouse awoke just in time not to hear a 
denunciation of Liberalism by an Empire- 
Builder, and remarked, “I am a Liberal” —so 
creating an awkward pause until another guest 
came to the rescue with—““They play quite a 
good game on the Gold Coast—matting 
wickets, of course.” 

It is obvious that Mr. Macdonell’s humor is 
of the explicit kind rather than the more dis- 
arming implicit type to be found in M. Maur- 
ois’ Silence of Colonel Bramble—or, to take 
an American example, in a reporter’s story of 
the Royal Scot’s engine crew that appeared in 
the Herald-Tribune of August 11. Mr. Mac- 
donell lets you know too well what effects he 
is aiming at, but he gets them more often than 
not, and there is much shrewd criticism that 
Americans will relish in his canvass of English 
social, sporting, literary, and political life. 
British League of Nations policy, Donald 
learns, is “all a matter of tact. When in 
doubt, agree with a Frenchman.” 


wr MURASAKI built well The 
Bridge of Dreams. The light spring of 
its arch has spanned nearly a thousand years, 
and there is every reason to believe that it will 
survive equally a second millennium, with the 
English-reading world now added to those 
who may enjoy its prospect through the superb 
translation of Mr. Waley. 

Beneath the bridge a stream pours down to 
the sea as turbulent as the vital passions. To a 


secluded country house on its bank belo: zing 
to one of her courtly lovers, the beautify 
Ukifune is carried off from the palace o/ an. 
other. These gentlemen of Japan, who take 
part in the contests in poetry, music, and arch. 
ery and the other functions of the imperial 
capital, are contrasted—the one being religious § 
and high-minded, almost preferring the mon- 
astery to the world, the other an impulsive 
philanderer left unsatisfied by his many con- 
quests. Their rivalry becomes so intense that 
it drives the bemused Ukifune finally awa 
from both, to hysteria and attempted suicide, 
But the book is more than a simple love stor 
of the two men. They are restless young 
rulers. The author conveys with uncanny pre- 
cision not only their uncertainty but the in- 
substantiality of their world. 

In an illuminating introduction to The 
Bridge of Dreams (the sixth and final volume 
of the Genji narrative), which should, of 
course, be read after it is finished, Mr. Wale, 
discusses among other more general features 
of tne Lady Murasaki’s masterly work the 
ending, which has so much the appearance of 
being broken off that even after one reads the 
circumstantial evidence which he adduces to 
show that it was not so intended, the suspicion 
lingers that the author meant possibly to go on 
—the more so since so many of the separate 
sections are perfectiy rounded off. 


R. TOMLINSON writes of an archi- 

tect who, as he thought over his work, 
realized that some of its details which he had 
got just as he wanted them to be “were of 
more importance to him than the form of the 
building itself, because that was a necessit) 
imposed from without.” It may be that the 
author has such a feeling as this about his 
book. There is ground for thinking so, for 
the parts appear greater than the sum of them. 
The story as a story is neither trivial nor de- 
void of interest. Yet it is overshadowed by the 
reflective or descriptive passages that rise above 
its level like peaks from a plain. To call them 
poetic would be disrespectful. They are bold, 
sharp, and upstanding, showing what English 
prose can be in good hands and in its own 
right—HELEN MacAFee 


(continued on page xiv) 
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“tha >» =. Edward VII 
away BENSON The author of AS WE WERE: A Victorian Peep-Show, 


icide has written “with skill and zest,” the intimate biography 

’ of a grand king and human being. “Clear, outspoken, bril- 
Story i liant.”—London Times. Illustrated. $3.00 
oung | 


hes | LORD The Curse of the 
DUNSANY Wise Woman 


The A novel of Ireland, at once werful and tender and 
lume touched with that glamour which only Dunsany’s pen can 
d, of i give. $2.00 
Valey i 


sture IRVING Hear, Ye Sons 





k the ii JULIA PETERKIN says of this great novel by the author 
ce of FINEMAN of This Pure Young Man: “A beautiful book, bound to 

interest everyone who recognizes civilization’s debt to the 
ds the | Jews.” $2.00 


ces to 


vicion faa CATHARINE Cash Item 


yarate BRODY Nobody Starves marked the debut last year of a novelist 


of the first rank; and this new novel of money in the lives 
of ordinary people measurably increases her stature. 


; 2.00 
archi- $ 


work, A RHYS Worth Remembering 


e had 

: A gay and riotous chronicle of southern childhood — for 
spe | JAM ES adults only. “I’ve been whooping with joy over “Worth 
of the Remembering,” writes Robert Nathan. “Where's your 
~essit brass band?” asks Burton Rascoe. 

at the Line drawings by Gincano. $2.00 


u his e 
ee LAURA ADAMS = Dark Circle. of Branches 


them. The author of WATERLESS MOUNTAIN, Newbery Medal 
or de- ARMER winner of 1931-32, presents here a story of the Navahos 

i which takes its place beside that classic as the most im- 
by the portant children’s book of the year. $2.50 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 
To this department of Tue Yate Review The Editors will contribute a selected 
list of books for each quarter. The criticisms of “Outstanding Novels” appear in 
this issue on pages VIII—XII. 


ART & BELLES-LET T RES 


SELECTED Essays, by ANNE C, E. ALLINsoN, with 
a Biography by GerTRUDE SLAUGHTER, Har- 
court, Brace. 286 pp. $3. 

Purpose AND ApmiRATION: A Lay STUDY OF THE 
VisuaL Arts, dy J. E. Barton, i//ustrated, 
Stokes. 271 pp. index. $3. 

Tue Pre-Rapuaevire Comepy, é4y Francis 
Bick.ey, i//ustrated, Holt. 466 pp. index. 
$2.50. 

An Intrropuction To Tupor Drama, Sy Frep- 
ERICK S. Boas, Oxford Press. 169 pp. index. 
$1.50. 

Encuisu LiTERATURE IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TurRY, dy J. W. Cunuirre, Macmillan. 334 
pp. index. $3. 

Greek Art: Tue Basis or Later EuROPEAN 
Art, 4y ArrHur Fairpanxs, Longmans, 
Green. 136 pp. $1.75. 

Tue Great TRapition: AN INTERPRETATION OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE SINCE THE CiviL War, 
by GranviL_E Hicks, Macmillan. 312 pp. in- 
dexes. 

Tue Name anp Nature oF Poetry, 4y A. E. 
Housman, Macmillan. 50 pp. $1. 

My American Frienps, dy L. P. Jacks, Macmil- 
lan, 263 pp. $2. 

Knockmaroon, dy W. M. Letts, i/lustrated by 
KaTHLEEN VERSCHOYLE, Dutton. 273 pp. $2.50. 

AcapEMic ILLUSIONS IN THE FIELD oF LETTERS 
AND THE Arts: A Survey, A CRITICISM, A 
New APPROACH, AND A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 
FOR REORGANIZING THE StuDY oF LETTERS 
AND Arts, 6y Martin Scutrze, University of 
Chicago Press. 320 pp. index. $3. 

On Reapinc SHAKESPEARE, Sy LoGAN PEARSALL 
SmitH, Harcourt, Brace. 184 pp. index. $1.50. 


BIOGRAPHY & MEMOIRS 


EXPERIENCES AND IMpREssions: THE AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY OF CoLoneL A. A, ANDERSON, #//us- 
trated, Macmillan, 245 pp. $3. 

Tue Mirrors oF Wai Street, ANONYMOUS, 
with drawings by Huco GELLerRT, Putnam. 
268 pp. $2.50. 

Kinc Epwarp VII, 4y E. F. Benson, Longmans, 
Green, 289 pp. index. $3. 

Guapsrone, 4y Francis BirreLt, Macmillan. 
143 pp. 75 cents. 


THe JourNAL oF GaMALiEL BrapForp, 
by Van Wyck Brooks, Houghton Mifflin 
pp. index. $4.50. 

Rosert Burns, dy CaTHERINE CarswELL, Mu. 
millan. 128 pp. 75 cents. 

MeTTERNICH, 4y ALGERNON CECIL, i//ustrated 
Macmillan. 334 pp. index. $2.75. 

Tue Book or Tatzor, 4y Vioter CuiFrov, j- 
lustrated, Harcourt, Brace. 439 pp. $3.50. 
Witiiam Brake, 4y Aran Crurron-Brock, 

Macmillan. 140 pp. 75 cents. 

CLocKMAKER oF Souts: A Srupy oF PauL-Jray 
Tou.et, dy W. E. Corin, Kendall. 195 pp. 
index. $2. 

SHeripan, Sy W. A. Dariincron, Macmillan, 
143 pp. 75 cents, 

Dickens, 6y BerNaRD Darwin, Macmillan. 134 
pp- 75 cents. 

SELECTED LetTrers oF GeorGE Epwarp Woop- 
BERRY, édited, with an introduction, by Wa- 
TER DE LA Mare, Houghton Mifflin. 274 pp. 
index. $3.50. 

Giacomo Casanova, dy Bonamy DosreEe, 4 pple 
ton. 163 pp. index. $1.50. 

Joun Wesey, dy Bonamy Dosree, Macmillan, 
138 pp. 75 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE, Sy JoHN Drinkwater, Macmillan, 
122 pp. 75 cents. 


University of North Carolina Press. 2 
index. $2. 

Tue Crimson Jesrer: Zapata oF Mexico, 5 
H. H. Dunn, illustrated, McBride. 304 pp. 
$3. 

Tuacxeray, dy G, U. Exuis, Macmillan. 142 
pp- 75 cents. 

GeorceE Eutor, dy ANNE FREMANTLE, Macmil- 
lan. 144 pp. 75 cents. 

Tue Lire or JosepH CuamBertatn, Vot. ll, 
1885-1895: Disruption anv Comsat, / 
J. L. Garvin, illustrated, Macmillan. 644 pp. 
$5. 

De Vatera, dy Denis Gwynn, illustrated, Du 
ton. 286 pp. $3.50. 

Sipney aND Beatrice Wess: A Stupy IN Cox 
TEMPORARY BiocrapHy, Sy Mary Acne 
Hamirton, Houghton Mifflin. 310 pp. index. 

50. 

Cuarzes Il, dy Joun Haywarp, Macmillan. 135 

pp. 75 cents. 


(continued on page Xv1) 
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GERMANY ENTERS WORLD REVOLUTION 
THE THIRD REICH AND THE U.S. S. R. 
By CALVIN BRYCE HOOVER By MICHAEL T. FLORINSKY 


The what and why of the momentous A careful, detailed study of thesfunda- 
events in Germany since the fall of mental change which basic Soviet 
Bruening to the mid-summer of 1933, policy has undergone in the past few 
told by an expert observer who was on years. In all the vast flood of books on 
the scene during most of the critical Russia, none has developed such a 
period. Prof. Hoover, author of ‘‘Eco- study which, with the constant dis- 
nomic Life of Soviet Russia,” here cussion of Russian recognition, must 
writes more than gripping current his- be an important one to every person 
tory; he delves beneath the surface of interested in world affairs. $2.00 
events to show their basic cause. . . and 
their world significance. $2.50 


THE KAISER GOES 
THE GENERALS REMAIN 
By THEODOR PLIVIER 


A factual-novel of Germany in the last 
two weeks of the Empire. Authentic 
scenes at and behind the front, the 






— 


WORLD PROSPERITY 


AS SOUGHT THROUCH 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By WALLACE McCLURE 


The first comprehensive account of 
activities of the Economic Section of 
the League in the fields of labor, tariff 


mutiny at Kiel, the Kaiser’s abdication and currency. $4.00 
..in a story of such sweep and vivid- 
ness as to hold you spell-bound. $2.00 
METTERNICH, 1773-1859 


HITLER’S REICH 
By HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 


The noted editor of Foreign Affairs 
gives an unvarnished account of Ger- 
many under the Nazis, forecasts the 
“Second Phase’ now impending and 
tells what it means to the world. $1.00 


THE LIFE OF 

JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
By JOHN L. GARVIN 

Vol. 11 1885-1895 


This volume carries Chamberlain’s 
career from the fall of Gladstone to the 
accession of the Unionists and his ap- 
pointment as Colonial Secretary. $5.00 


By ALGERNON CECIL 


An intimate study of the personality 
and the period of Austria’s greatest 
diplomat. The narrative is detailed and 
clear and interesting personal anec- 
dotes of the great premier. $2.75 


FOREIGN STATES 
BEFORE NATIONAL 
COURTS 


By ELEANOR WYLYS ALLEN 


Invaluable to every one interested in 
the practice, or the trend and develop- 
ment of international law; a study 
based on actual cases, with annotated 
decisions. $4.50 





AT ANY BOOKSTORE 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTE)}! 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


BricapierR-GENERAL Louis LeBicue Dupor- 
TAIL, COMMANDANT OF ENGINEERS IN THE 
ConTINENTAL ARMY, 1777-1783, 4y Exiza- 
BETH S. Kite, Johns Hopkins Press. 286 pp. 
index. $2.50. 

Crcit Ruopes, dy J. G. Lockuart, Macmillan. 
135 pp. 75 cents. 

Crecit Ruopes, 4y Saran Gertruve Mi.uin, 
illustrated, Harper. 425 pp. index. $3.75. 

Twenty Years A-Growinc, Jy Maurice 
O’SULLIvAN, introductory note by E. M. For- 
sTER, ¢r. by Moya Liewetyn Davies and 
Gerorce Tuomson, Viking Press. 301 pp. 
$2.50. 

Queen Victoria, 4y ArTHUR PonsonBy, Mac- 
millan. 141 pp. 75 cents. 

BEETHOVEN, Sy ALAN Pryce-Jones, Macmillan. 
139 pp. 75 cents. 

AFRIKANDER, 4y Deneys Reitz, Minton, Balch. 
320 pp. $3. 

Oscar Wixpe, 4y G. J. Renier, Appleton. 158 
pp. index. $1.50. 

BaupE.aireE, dy Enip Srarxie, Putnam. 511 pp. 
index. $3.75. 

Joshua Reynotps, dy JoHN STEEGMANN, Mac- 
millan. 135 pp. 75 cents. 

H. M. Srantey, 4y A. J. A. Symons, Macmillan. 
126 pp. 75 cents. 

Tue AuTosiocraPny oF Axice B. Toxtas, é//us- 
trated, Harcourt, Brace. 310 pp. $3.50. 

Wacner, dy W. J. Turner, Macmillan. 143 pp. 
75 cents, 

ENGLaAND’s ExizaBetH, 4y Mitton Wa pan, 
Houghton Mifflin. 270 pp. index. $3.50. 

Tue House or Exirz, dy Nora Waun, Little, 
Brown. 337 pp. $3. 

A Cop Remembers, 4y Cornetius W. Wi1- 
LEMSE, introduction by HENDRIK WILLEM VAN 
Loon, Dutton. 344 pp. $3. 

WasHincTon IrviNG AND THE SrorRows: LeEt- 
TERS FROM ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT, 
1821-1828, edited by Stantey T. Wixuiams, 
Harvard Press. 136 pp. $2. 

THe Brontiés, dy IRENE Cooper Wituis, Mac- 
millan. 143 pp. 75 cents. 

Epwarp VII, 46y H. E. Wortuam, Macmillan. 
143 pp. 75 cents. 

FICTION. 

Att MEN are Enemies, dy RicHarp ALpDING- 
TON, i/lustrations by RockwE.u Kent, Doudle- 
day, Doran. 574 pp. $2.50. 

Anruony Apverse, 4y Hervey Auten, Farrar 
& Rinehart: 1,224 pp. $3. 


VoLUME THE First, dy Jane Avsriy, § 
Press. 138 pp. $2. 

Tue Brack Boxer Tates, dy H. F. By 
lou. 272 pp. $2. 

Tue Seconp Sprine, dy JANET Beiry, 
304 pp. $2.50. 

OricinaL Desicn, dy Earpvey Beswick; 
ton, Balch. 364 pp. $2.50. I 

Tue Farm, 4y Louis BromFiELp, Harpe ' 
pp- $2.50. . 

A Prince oF THE Captivity, 4y Jouy Bef 
Houghton Mifflin. 357 pp. $2.50. ; 

Dark Hazarp, dy W. R. Burnett, Harte 
pp. $2.50. a 

ENTERTAINING THE IsLaNDERS, Jy Srey F 
Burt. 458 pp. $2.50. 

Hostraces To Fortune, dy Exizasers 
“BRIDGE, Putnam. 304 pp. $2. 

Rusu Hovr, 4y James CLeucn, Kinsey, 
$2. 

One Way To Stop a Panic, 4y Irvin S.( 
McBride. 261 pp. $2. 

Ticer Juan, d6y Ramon PEREz DE Ayata,’ | 
Wa Ter StrarkiE, Macmillan. 312 pp. $9 

EacLe-Featuer, Sy Caruerine I. Dopo, 4: 
ton. 313 pp. 

Tue Wooven Doctor, dy Marcin 
Houghton Mifflin. 220 pp. $2. 

Hear YE Sons, dy Irvine Fineman, Longn 
Green. 306 pp. $2. 

Rosino anp Oruer Stories, 6y Umserto f 
cn, tr. dy Sin S. H. Scort, Ballou. 8 
$1.50. 

Spoors, edited by Ricwarp Butter Giar 
McBride. 279 pp. 

Manpoa, Manpoa! 4y Winirrep Ho rey, 
millan. 393 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Fautt or AncEts, dy Paut Horcay, H 
per. 349 pp- $2.50. 

Dursar, 4y Dennis Kincaip, Harcourt, Br 
280 pp. $2. 

Here Comes THE Kino, dy Puivip Lino, 
Little, Brown. 342 pp. $2.50. 

LittLe Frienp, dy Ernst Lornar, ¢r. 0y Wil 
and Evwin Mutr, Putnam. 357 pp. $2.50 

Grey CorraceE, 4y G. McPuerson, Mscmins 
319 pp. $2. : 

Bap Penny, Sy SamueL Merwin, McBy ide. 2 
pp. $1.25. 

No MorRE TRUMPETs AND OTHER SToRIES, 
Gerorce Mivpurn, Harcourt, Brace. 314% 
$2.50. 


(continued on page Xvit!) 
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—BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


novel of adventure by HERVEY ALLEN — 


“It may become the best- loved book of 
our time.’—N. Y. Times. “Has the fire 
and thrill of The Three Musketeers.’’- 
Chicago Tribune. 100th thousand, 1200 
pages, $3.00 


HOMECOMING by Floyd Dell 


An intimate autobiography, the true story 
behind his famous novels: Moon Calf, 
The Briary Bush, Janet March, etc. $3.00 


SOMETIME by Robert Herrick 
“An electric shock (New York Times)!” 
by the author of The Common Lot and 
The End of Desire. $2.50 


TIME, FORWARD! 
author of 


by Valentine Kataev, 74. Enbezzlers 

A novel of Russia that begins where the 
tracts of experts stop. A wild, driving, 
human story. $2.50 


HEINE! by Ludwig Marcuse 

A LIFE BETWEEN LOVE AND HATE 
A subtle, dramatic and powerful portrayal 
of one of the most exciting of world- 
known literary figures. Illustrated, $3.00 


ALWAYS A GRAND DUKE 
by Grand Duke Alexander of Russia 
His intimate, later memoirs. ‘Even better 
than Once a Grand Duke.’—wN. Y. 
Herald Tribune. Mliustrated, $3.00 


BENVENUTO CELLINI 


ER, AND HIS FLORENTINE DAGGER 
by Victor Thaddeus 


It has the wild charm of the auto- 
biography with the insight of a 
master biographer, author of Vo/- 
taire. Illustrated, $3.50 


THE VISION OF ASIA 


by L. CRANMER-BYNG. A study of Ori- 
ental philosophy, and how it applies in 
the modern world. “A book of charm 
and worth—the fruit of a cultured and 
sensitive mind.’—F. Yeats-Brown. $3.00 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWN 


Its Cause and Cure, by W. BERAN 
Wore, M.D., author ry How to be 
Happy Though Human. A distinguished 
psychiatrist reveals the cause and preven- 
tion of nervous breakdown in a book of 
courage and enlightenment. $2.50 


YOUTH AND RUSSIA 


by FRANKwoop E. WILLIAMS, M.D. A 
brilliant analysis of an experiment in 
mental hygiene as it is practiced in 
Russia, and the experiment’s effect on 
the rest of the world. $2.50 


CITY MANAGEMENT: 


The Cincinnati Experiment, by CHARLES 
P. TAFT, 2p. This story of city govern- 
ment without graft is a challenge to all 
American citizens today. $1.50 


Do You Know COLETTE? 


She’s one of the premier novelists of 
France. She tells in her novels of the 
wayward impulses of men and women in 
love . . . things English literature has 
left untouched. We now offer under our 
imprint, the best translations of all her 
work. Send for the booklet which gives 
a complete list of her novels, with a 
fascinating essay about her. by Virgilia 
Peterson Ross of the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. Please enclose a three cent 
stamp to cover postage. 














Or sale at all bookstores 
ARRAR & RINEHART, Publishers, 9 East 41st St., N. Y., 480 University Ave., Toronto 

























































Tue Deticate Fire: SHortr Stories AND PoEMs, 


by Naomi Mircuison, Harcourt, Brace, 360 


pp. $2.50. 


Ar THE SicN oF THE Lame Dog, 4y R. H. Mor- 


TRAM, Houghton Mifflin. 311 pp. $2.50. 

Mrs. Barry, 4y Freperick Niven, Dutton. 256 
pp. $2.50. 

Tue Best Snort Srories, 1933, AND THE YEAR- 
Book oF THE AMERICAN SHoRT Story, edited 
by Epwarp J. O’Brien, Houghton Mifflin. 
344 pp. indexes. $2.50. 

Tue Martyr, 4y Liam O’Fianerty, Macmil- 
lan, 286 pp. $2. 

Portrait oF A Woman, 4y Joun Hype Preston, 
Harcourt, Brace. 301 pp. $2. 

Biack Moon, 4y CLiements Ripiey, Harcourt, 
Brace, 270 pp. $2. 

Tue Mere Living, 4y B. Bercson Spiro, Stokes. 
366 pp. $2. 

STRANGER’s Return, 4y Puit Sronc, Harcourt, 
Brace. 252 pp. $2. 

Try THE Sxy, 4y Francis Stuart, Macmillan. 
287 pp. $2. 

PresENTING Lity Mars, 4y Boorn TarkincTon, 
Doubleday, Doran. 321 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Snows or Heticon, 4y H. M. Tomuinson, 
Harper. 267 pp. $2.50. 

No Marrer Wuere, 4y Arruur Train, Scrib- 
ner. 277 pp. $2. 

Tanne, 4y Viocet TreFusis, Putnam. 273 pp. 
$2. 

Peter Apetarp, 4y Heten Wappe tr, Holt. 
303 pp. $2.50. 


POETRY & PLAYS 


Batuaps oF Square-Torp AMERICANs, dy 
Ropert P. Trisrram Corrin, Macmillan. 110 
pp. $1.50. 

A Mountain Townsuip, 4y Water Harp, 
introduction by Dorotuy CanFiELD, Harcourt, 
Brace. 218 pp. $2. 

Frescors FoR Mr. Rockere.ver’s City, $y 
ArcuipaLp MacLetsn, Day. 28 pp. 25 cents. 

Enp anv Becinninc: A Puay, dy Joun Mase- 
FIELD, Macmillan. 50 pp. $1.50. 

Tauirer, 4y Epwin Arvincton Rosinson, Mac- 


millan. 98 pp. $1.75. 
SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


Tue Proprie’s CuHoice From WasHINGTON To 
Harpinc: A Srupy in Democracy, 4y HEr- 
BERT Acar, i//ustrated, Houghton Mifflin. 324 
pp. index. $3.50. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


(continued on page Xx) 


Tue Marcu or Puirosopuy, 4y Henry Aj, 
PERN, Dial Press. 376 pp. index. $3.50. 
Hirter’s Reicu: Tue Firsr Puase, dy Hayy, 

TON Fish Armstronc, Macmillan. 73 pp. ¢) 

Wuar Suaru I Eat? dy Epirn M. Barner, j) 
lustrated by HELEN E. Hoxinson, Macmil)y 
106 pp. $1.75. 

Tue Crime or Cusa, /y CarLeton Berais, 
trated, Lippincott. 415 pp. index. $3. 

AMERICA THROUGH WoMEN’s Eyes, edite, 
Mary R. Bearp, Macmillan. 552 pp. inde 
$3.50. 

Tue Mopern CorporaTION AND Private Prop 
ERTY, Sy AvotF A. BERLE, JR., and Garp, 
NER C, Means, Macmillan. 392 pp. inda 
$3.75. 

Tue Universe oF Licut, dy Sir Witty 
Bracc, Macmillan. 279 pp. index. $3.50. 
DoLLars AND SENSE: QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN 
Finance, 4y Irvine Brant, Day. 172 pp 
$1.50. 7 

GovERNMENT OF THE PEoPLe: A Srupy In TH 
American Poniticat System, dy D. W 
Brocan, foreword by Harorp J. Lasxi, He. 
per. 404 pp. index. $4. 

Tue INHERENT Function oF Money, /y Wu- 
L1aM Brown, McAllister Pub. Co. 114 pp. 
THe Massacre oF GLENCOE, 4y JoHN Bucuay, 
illustrated, Putnam. 172 pp. index. $2.50. 
Tue Promise oF Power, 4y Sruart Cuasr, Da 

31 pp. 25 cents. 

Tue INTERNAL Destrs oF THE UNITED Strate, 
edited by Evans Ciark, assisted by Grorct b 
Ga..oway, Macmillan. 426 pp. index. $4.50 

Tue Lone Roap FRoM SavaGERY To CIVILIZ 
tion, Sy Fay-Cooper Co te, illustrated, Cer 
tury. 100 pp. $1. 

INvITATION To PuiLosopuy, Sy Durant Drake, 
Houghton Mifflin. 529 pp. index. $3.25. 
To Bre .or Nort to Be: A Srupy oF Suicipr, 
Louts I. Dusuin and Besste BUNZEL, Smith © 

Haas. 428 pp. index. $3.50. 

Tue Tracepy oF Russia: IMPRESSIONS FROM 4 
BrieF Visir, Sy Witt Durant, Simon © 
Schuster. 164 pp. $1.25. 

Divivep Loyattizs: AMERICANS IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE War oF INDEPENDENCE, 
Lewis Einstein, i//ustrated, Houghton Mif 
448 pp. index. $3.50. 

Tue Wor tp or Fossits, dy Carrot Lane Few 
TON, illustrated, Appleton-Century. 179 PP 
index. $2. 
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Twenty Years of Federal Reserve Policy 
BY SEYMOUR E. HARRIS 
lhe most thorough and comprehensive study yet 


made of the Federal Reserve system and policies; | thusiasm for Poe and for anything 


| however remotely connected with 


with special attention to the period from July 1927 
to March 1933, and the Bank Holiday. 2 vols. $7.50 


Interregional and International Trade 
BY BERTIL OHLIN 
\ distinguished Swedish economist here presents an 
analysis that will prove indispensable to every 


} student of the territorial division of labor, and of 


domestic and foreign exchange. $5.00 


Judicial Control of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
BY CARL MCFARLAND 


A presentation of the doctrinal and practical aspects | 
of judicial control over administrative boards and | 


commissions. $3.50 | 
The Introduction of the Ironclad Warship 
BY JAMES PHINNEY BAXTER 


“Invaluable as a record to naval men, designers, and 
engineers of all countries. . . . He worked in a rich 


mine of information, and the result is a full and | 


dependable work.”” — New York Times. $5.00 | 
The Augustan Principate 
BY MASON HAMMOND 
, A fresh study of the aims and achievements of 


Augustus in the field of constitutional theory and 
practice; with chapters on the title imperator, the 
interference of the Emperor in the senatorial prov- 
inces, and the succession. $3.50 


The Achievement of Rome 

BY WILLIAM CHASE GREENE 
Reviews a procession of events and personalities, of 
social and political, of artistic and religious move- 
ments; in a spirit both critical and sympathetic the 
author captures and defines the essential meaning of 


civilization as the Romans worked it out. $4.50 | 











The Mind of Poe 
BY KILLIS CAMPBELL 


“In spite of his very evident en- 


him and his work, Mr. Campbell 
is on the whole a judicious critic.” 
— London Times. $2.50 


The Irving-Storrow Letters 
EDITED BY STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 
This group of personal letters, no 
one of which has previously been 
published, gives a singularly illu- 
minating record of Irving’s dis- 
couragements as he attempted to 
sustain his fame as the author of 
The Sketch Book; all written be 
tween 1821 and 1828. $2.00 


Thomas Lodge and Other 
Elizabethans 
EDITED BY CHARLES J . SISSON 


Entertaining biographical sketch- 


(es of Thomas Lodge, Barnabe 


Barnes, Sir George Buc, Lodowick 


| Bryskett, and John Lyly. “The 


volume is assured of a warm wel- 
come from every student of 
Elizabethan biography.” — Lon- 


| don Observer. $c. 


Aesthetic Measure 
BY GEORGE D. BIRKHOFF 
The novelty and systematic char- 
acter of Mr. Birkhoff’s revolution- 
ary approach to various aesthetic 
fields has attracted wide attention 
and discussion among students of 
Fine Arts. Fully illustrated. $7.50 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Tammany aT Bay: A FicHrer’s Hanpsook, dy 
James E. Finecan, illustrated, Dodd, Mead. 
281 pp. index. $2. 

Cuitpren & Puritanism: THE Piace or CuiL- 
DREN IN THE LiFE AND THOUGHT OF THE 
New Encranp CuurcHeEs, 1620-1847, dy 
SANDFORD FLEMING, Yale Press. 229 pp. index. 
$2.50. 

Wortp ReEvoLtuTion AND THE U.S.S.R., dy 
MicnuaeEt T. Frorinsky, Macmillan. 254 pp. 
index. $2. 

Our Movie Mave Cuivpren, dy Henry JAMEs 
Forman, introduction by W. W. CuarTers, 
Macmillan. 284 pp. index. $2.50. 

Traratcar, dy A. F. FremMant ve, illustrated, 
Putnam. 163 pp. $1.50. 

Lonpon Zoo: THE ZoétocicaL GarpeEns, by 
GertruvE GLeEEson, illustrated, McBride. 
323 pp. $2.50. 

On THE TRAIL OF THE ForcoTTEN Man: A 
JournaL oF THE RoosEVELT PRESIDENTIAL 
Campaicn, 4y James H. GuiLFoyLe, intro- 
duction by Ropert E. Rocers, i/lustrated, Pea- 
body Master Printers. 

EFFECTs OF THE War oN Economic anp SociAL 
Lire 1n Finianp, dy Leo Harmaya, Yale 
Press, 122 pp. index. $2. 

STANDARDS AND TRENDs IN ReExicious Epuca- 
Tion, 4y Hucu HartsHorne, HeELen R. 
STEARNS, and WiLuarRp E. Upnaus, Yale Press. 
221 pp. appendices. $2. 

InsreAD oF DictaTorsHip, dy Henry Hazwirt, 
Day. 31 pp. 25 cents. 

Germany EnTers THE Tuirp Reicu, 4y Cavin 
B. Hoover, Macmillan. 233 pp. index. $2.50. 

Tre Orpear or Western Reticion, dy Paur 
Hutcuinson, Houghton Mifflin. 139 pp. 
$1.50. 

Tue Universe anp Lire, dy H. S. Jennines, 
Yale Press. 94 pp. $1.50. 

Nazi Cutture: THe Brown Darkness OVER 
Germany, dy Matruew Josepuson, Day. 32 
pp. 25 cents. 

Mopern Man 1n Searcu oF A Sout, dy C. G. 
Junc, tr. by W. S. Devt and Cary F. Baynes, 
Harcourt, Brace. 282 pp. $3. 

Tue Cnristian RENAISSANCE, with interpreta- 
tions of DanTE, SHAKESPEARE AND GOETHE, 
and a note on T. S. Exiot, dy G. Witson 
Knicut, Macmillan. 374 pp. 

Repusiican Rericion: THe American Revo- 
LUTION AND THE CuLT oF Reason, dy G, 
Avotr Kocu, Holt, 328 pp. index. $3. 


Mopern Germany: A Srupy oF Conruicry 
LoyatTigs, 5y Paux Kosox, University of C4 
cago Press. 334 pp. index. $3. 4 

Great MEn oF Science: A History or Sci 
TIFIC Procress, 6y PHitipp LeEnarp, 1, | 
H. Srarrorp HatFiE.p, preface dy E. Ny 
C. AnpravE, Macmillan. 382 pp. indexes, ¢ 

Tue Investor Pays, 4y Max Lowenrtay 
Knopf. 406 pp. index. $2.50. 

Wortp Prosperity as SOUGHT THROUGH Ty 
Economic Work OF THE LEAGUE oF Nation, 
by Watiace McCuure, Macmillan. 595 » 
index. $4. 7 

VaLuEe THeEory AND Business Cycies, dy Hy. 
pp. index. $4. 

Tue Tare or Cuicaco, dy Epcar Lee Masry 
Putnam. 345 pp. index. $3.75. 

Fairn, AN Hisroricat Srupy, dy Stews 
Means, Macmillan. 330 pp. $2.50. 

Youtu 1n Soviet Russia, dy Kraus Meunew 
tr. by Micuaet Davipson, Harcourt, Bran 
270 pp. $2. 

A NecLecrep Periop oF Connecticur’s Hy 
TORY, 1818-1850, dy Jarvis MEANs Mone, 
Yale Press. 343 pp. index. $3.50. 

Cry Havoc! dy Bevertey Nicuots, Dow)leds 
Doran, 275 pp. $2.50. 

PEACEMAKING IN 1919: BEING Reminiscence 
OF THE Paris Peace ConFERENCE, dy Haror 
Nicoxson, illustrated, Houghton Mifflin. y1 
pp. index. $4.50. 

ANNALS OF THE PENN Square, Sy J. Bennet 
Notan, @/lustrated, University of Pennsylean 
Press, 106 pp. $1.50. 

WE Move 1n New Directions, dy H. A. Over 
STREET, Norton. 275 pp. index. $3. 

Forestry: An Economic CHALLENGE, | 
ArtTHUR Newton Pack, Macmillan. 161 


$1.25. 


Lorp Loupoun 1n NortH America, /y STANLog 


McCrory Parceuis, illustrated, Yale Pre 
378 pp. index. $4. 

Pusuic UTiLittes AND THE PEopLe, Jy WILLA 
A. Prenvercast, Appleton-Century. 369 
index. $3. 

Tue Russo-JapaNEsE TREATIES OF 1907-191 
CONCERNING Mancuuria AND Mownco.ia, 
Ernest Batson Price, Johns Hopkins. 15 
pp. index. $1.75. 

Foreicn Investments 1n Cua, dy C. | 
Remer, Macmillan. 686 pp. index. $5. 

Fises: THEIR JouRNEYs AND MIGRATIONS; 
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The LIFE and FRIENDSHIPS 
of DEAN SWIFT 


By Stephen Gwynn 


A new picture of Swift, active, social, living in one of the most brilliant periods of 
London society, surrounded by his intimates Congreve, Addison, Steele, Gay and ve 
in close touch with the great politicians Halifax and Somers, Harley and Bolingbroke. 
A brilliant Irishman’s modern portrait of the great writer who played a vital part in 


creating the Anglo-Irish nation. 


PETER ABELARD 


A Novel: by Helen Waddell 
The October Choice 
of The Literary Guild 


It is unlikely that the year will produce an- 
other novel of the quality of Peter Abelard. 
Those whose good fortune it was to read 
Miss Waddell’s Wandering Scholars know 
with what poignancy this writer who is both 
poet and scholar can recreate that exquisite 
stirring of new life in Europe. . . . In love 
and understanding she has written of the two 
in whom came to pass ‘the absolute of human 
passion.’ ""—Storm Jameson. $2.50 


The PRE-RAPHAELITE 
COMEDY 


By Francis Bickley 


Unpublished diaries and letters of Rossetti 
and Allingham furnish part of the fresh ma- 
terial to be found in this story of the tragi- 
comedy of Victorian England's Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. “Written with delightful wit 
and sympathy.”—Spectator. $2.50 


ELIZABETHAN 
PLAYS 


By C. R. Baskervill, V. B. Heltzel, 
and A. H. Nethercot 


This collection of 24 plays, ranging in time 
from Udall’s Roister Doister to Webster's 
The Duchess of Malfi presents the variety 
and richness of the dramas of this great pe- 
riod in their full sweep. Each play is edited 
with the skill of first-rate scholarship. Ready 
in October. 


October Illustrated. $3.75 


THE DEATH OF 
A WORLD 


By Romain Rolland 


A powerful novel dealing with those post- 
war years which seem more and more clearly 
to mark the death of a world. Rolland’s con- 
cern with the evil forces released by the 
War, his understanding of their effect on in- 
dividual jives, permeate a story whose pro- 
tagonists, Annette Riviére and her son Marc, 
are among the greatest of Rolland’s crea- 
tions. October $2.50 


The EMPTY 
QUARTER 


Being a Description of the Great 
South Desert of Arabia 


By H. St. J. B. Philby 


“Mr. Philby has crowned fourteen years of 
travel and study with one of the boldest feats 
in the enthralling history of Arabian explora- 
tion. A_ fascinating narrative.’"—London 
Times. Illustrated. $4.00 


ESSENTIALS OF 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By Otto Jespersen 


“Professor Jespersen’s system of grammatical 
analysis is highly ingenious, flexible, and 
suggestive and this latest book of his will be 
a delight, and a revelation to those who are 
not familiar with his earlier and more diff- 
cult works in the same field.”"—P. W. D. 
Shelly, University of Pennsylvania. ~$2.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, One Park Ave., New York 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 
NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Louis Rous, tr. dy Conrap ELPuinsrone, i#- AN ITALIAN Winter, Sy Cuarzes S. Broo, 
troduction by WitwiaM Beese, i/lustrated, Harcourt, Brace. 350 pp. $2.50. 
Norton, 270 pp. $3-75. Lerrers FRoM Ho.ianp, Jy Karev Capex, 

Tue ForeiGcn Ponticy of THE UNITED STATES IN by Paut SELVER, Putnam. 104 pp. $1.50. 
RELATION TO ee by GEORGE ee a Dous_e-Crossinc AMERICA BY Moror, 
Ryden, introduction by JoHN Bassett Moore, warp D. Dunn, illustrated, Putnam. 251 » 
Yale Press. §92 pp. index. $5. $2 

THe Great EntcMa: A New VIEW ON THE 
Ourtook or Lire, 4y Huco HeErMann 
SCHAUINSLAND, fr. by Wavrer H. ScHAUINS- 
LAND, Dutton. 93 pp. $1.25. 

Triopoty—or Crass War?, 4y Ropert SEGAL, re 
Duffield & Green. 217 pp. $2. CONVENTIONAL TRAVELER SHOULD sEF H 

CoMMUNAL PieTIsmM AMONG Earty AMERICAN LAND, 6y Henprik WILLEM VAN Loon, : 
Moravians, Sy Jacosp JoHNn Sesster, é//us- trated, Harcourt, Brace. 117 pp. $1. 
trated, Holt, 260 pp. index. $3.50. aoa 38 ste patel : 

THe Furure or PoniricaL SCIENCE IN UNUSUAL REPRINTS & 
America, /y Georce Bernarp Suaw, Dodd, ANTHOLOGIES 
Mead. 43 pp. 75 cents. 

Cuurcu Union 1n Canapa: Irs Causes AND 
Consequences, 4y Criaris Epwin Sitcox, /n- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research. 484 
pp. index. $3. 

Braver Kincs anp Capins, y Constance Linp- 
say SKINNER, Macmi//an,. 273 pp. $2.50. . 

Tue First Wortp War: A PHorocrapHic His- pp- index. $2. 

TORY, edited by LAURENCE STALLINGs, Simon GREYBEARDs AT Piay: LirERATURE AND Arr Fos 
& Schuster. 298 pp. index. $3.50. oLD GENTLEMEN, /y G. K. CHEsTERTON, 
Unirep Starrs Minisrers To THE Papa Staves: lustrated by the Author, Sheed & Ward. i 

INSTRUCTIONS AND DespATCHEs, 1848-1868, pp- $1. 

edited with introduction by Leo Francis” ‘Tye Lire or CaEsar, by GuGLIELMO Ferr 
Srock, Catholic University Press. 440 pp. in- tr. by A. E. ZiIMMERN, Putnam. 515 pp. i 
dex. $5. $5. 

THe Dynamics oF THERAPY IN A ConTROLLED Lerries ap tue Secowe Dear or Sar 
Revarionsuip, Sy Jessie Tarr, Macmillan. Pepys, edited with an introduction by R. | 
296 pp. $2.50. Howarth, #//ustrated, Dutton. 449 pp. | 

Common Sense aBpout Macuines AND UNEM- $3 
PLOYMENT, 4y Morris P. Taytor, Winston. : 
173 pp. $1.50. 3 ; : 

Mk A sg $ > . DerscriPTION OF GREECE, ¢r. dy W. H. > 

I'ue Jewish Founpartion oF Istam, dy CHARLES ; x 
the ee F : ’ JonEs, 441 pp.; AristoTLeE, MErTAPuysics, 
CuTLer Torrey, Jecish Institute Press. 164 : las ie 

by H. Trepennick, 473 pp.; THe G: 
pp. $1.50. ; “ io : be i] 
; RAPHY OF Strrapo, VoL. VIII, ¢r. dy H. ! 
Mopern InpusrRiAL OrGanizaTion: An Eco- . . , , 
. JonEs, 510 pp. index of names, places, and 

NomMic INTERPRETATION, 4y HERBERT Von : ~ ' 

: a jects; Cicero, pE Natura Derorum, A 
BeckERATH, ¢r. 6y Rosinson NEwcomB and : 4 

; ’ ‘ sae od peMica, fr. dy H. Rackuam, 658 pp. 
FranzisKA KRrEBs, introduction by F. W. Taus- : . 
: : : . Putnam. $2.50 each. 

sic, McGraw-Hill, 382 pp. index. $4. 

Tue Suare oF Txuincs ro Come, dy H. G. 
Weuys, Macmillan. 431 pp. $2.50 by SomerseT Maucuam, Doubleday, D 
abdy é GH, . . . . ¢ . 

INTERNATIONAL TRrapF, 4y Barretr WHALE, 1,688 pp. $2.50. 

Holt. 254 pp. index. $1.25. Tue Hisrory oF THE BALKAN PENINSULA 
THE Earuiest Times To THE Present | 

AV 2 ADVENT agit 
TRAVEL & ADI ENT URE by FERDINAND SCHEVILL, revised with the 

A Mopvern Pitcrimace, dy Mary Berenson, laboration of Wrstey M. Gewenr, Harcce 
Appleton. 341 pp. index. $3. Brace. §95 pp. index. $5. 


INpiIAN Arr: IMPRESSIONS OF TRAVEL IN Sol 
America, Sy Paut Morano, ¢r. dy Desy 
Firower, Houghton Mifflin. 235 pp. $2. 


An InpiscREET ITINERARY, oR, How THe [\ 


Fiery Porrs: AN AMERICAN AuTo-ANTHo! 
edited by Wit1iaM Rose Benet, Du fle 
Green. 149 pp. index. $2.50. 

TariFrs: THE Cask ExamMinep, dy a Comm 
of Economists under the Chairmanship of 
WixtiiaM Beveripce, Lomgmans, Green. 2 
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THE CRUSADE FOR NATIONAL 
RECOVERY 


By PHILIP CABOT 


O man can predict what the final outcome of the 
recovery programme will be, and the wise man 
asked for his opinion on that subject will hold 
his peace. But whatever one’s opinion about the 
outcome may be the course which this programme is de- 
signed to carry out was settled by the mandate of the elec- 


tions last November. It was then determined that the whole 
power of the federal government should be used in any 
effort to terminate the vicious spiral of depression in which 
the country had been sinking since 1929, as in a whirlpool. 
In order to understand or criticise the programme as it is 
now taking shape, the emergency at which it was aimed 
must first be realized. 

When this programme was framed we had been for 
three years in the grip of the most severe and widespread 
depression of which we have authentic record. Since Oc- 
tober, 1929, the depression had produced recurring spasms 
of panic to which, until the advent of the present Adminis- 
tration, there was no visible end. We have been taught that 
a cycle of depression is like a self-limiting disease, which 
will burn itself out within a limited period because the 
trouble is caused by overproduction of goods, and when the 
surplus is used up a new effective demand will raise prices 
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and set the wheels of industry in motion again. While this 
may be a sound general principle, it must be applied dis- 
creetly to any particular situation. In the severe and pro- 
longed depressions of 1837, 1857, 1873, and 1893 it 
worked; nature was allowed to take its course, and recovery 
began in from three to five years. The question of practical 
statesmanship which faced us last spring was whether the 
same procedure should again be followed. Of the earlier 
panics of the nineteenth century our knowledge is probably 
too vague to enable us to reconstruct the drama, for it can 
be seen only through the eyes of witnesses who are now 
dead. But many living men can remember the conditions of 
1893-98, and it is clear that the conditions now confront- 
ing us differ radically from those. In 1893 two-thirds of 
the population lived by agriculture, and a large proportion 
could, and did, live on what they produced. Only one-third 
of the population was dependent upon industry and trade. 
This relationship is now reversed—two-thirds of the popu- 
lation is dependent on industry and trade, only one-third is 
actively engaged in agriculture, and of this third a very 
small percentage lives on what it produces. Agriculture has 
become an industry, dependent, like other industries, on 
markets over which it has no control. 

In 1893-98 the United States was still a low-cost pro- 
ducer of wheat, corn, and cotton, and our prosperity was 
mainly dependent on the exportable surplus of these crops. 
One of the causes of recovery in 1898 was a bumper crop 
sold to Europe at a good price. To-day Canada, Australia, 
and the Argentine, which compete with us in the European 
market as sellers of wheat and corn, probably have lower 
costs. Moreover, the World War, of which this depression 
is the aftermath, forced our European customers to set up 
protective tariffs to save their citizens from ruin, and in an 
effort to maintain foreign exchange on a gold basis. This 
effort having generally failed, the exchanges have fallen 
into chaos, and between the exchanges and the tariffs our 
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export market for grains has almost vanished. Clearly, our 
farmers cannot provide a new effective demand in this crisis 
as they did in 1898. 

Another source from which a new demand has often 
come in the past is the savings of the upper and middle 
classes. But here again, the destructive effects of inflation 
and speculation during the years before 1929 have weak- 
ened these classes so much that they cannot save us. 

In order to determine whether a new demand large 
enough to end the cycle can come from within, we must 
try to see clearly the position in which we stood last spring. 
We may begin with the industrial workers including the 
great middle class. Out of perhaps thirty-five million men 
and women fifteen million were wholly unemployed, and 
many of them were on the bread lines. At least five million 
more, who were working only part time, were not self- 
supporting. In all, about half the industrial workers were 
wholly or partially dependent on past savings or public re- 
lief. By the spring of 1933 this condition had lasted so long 
that private savings had been exhausted, and the cities and 
States on which the burden of public relief had fallen were 
on the brink of bankruptcy or had gone over the brink. The 
withdrawal of personal savings, which often took the form 
of hoarding, had been a major factor in undermining the 
banking structure; and inability to collect taxes was making 
it impossible for municipal and state governments longer to 
provide unemployment relief. The credit of the federal 
government was the only anchor that had not dragged, and 
this was gravely threatened by huge and recurring deficits. 
Two things were clear: that if a great change did not occur 
before another winter the situation of millions of indi- 
viduals would be appalling, and that the federal govern- 
ment alone possessed the power to help them. 

The corporations were hardly better off than individuals. 
For three years, many of them had been operating at an 
actual out of pocket loss so that their working capital was 
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depleted, and they were confronted with the grim fact that 
if something did not turn up very soon to stimulate demand 
they would have to shut down and throw additional mil- 
lions out of work. No help could be expected from the 
banks, which were in trouble themselves owing to the 
panicky demands of their depositors. Trade and industry 
could look only to the consumer for help, and half the con- 
sumers were bankrupt or starving. 

It is common knowledge that the condition of the agri- 
cultural section of the population was even worse than that 
of the industrial. For years the farmer had been gradually 
sinking in the bog, and in the autumn of 1932 for the first 
time in the history of the nation the farmers north, south, 
and west were a united group. This unity gave them great 
political power, and their attitude was menacing. 

In the opening months of this year it appeared that the 
time had come and gone when, according to the classic 
economic doctrine, accumulations of goods having been 
used up, demand should have begun to revive. But there 
was no class in sight from which new demand could come. 
This picture of the emergency which the nation faced may 
be exaggerated, but it was quite generally believed last 
spring. It indicated that the business corporations, the upper 
and middle classes, the wage-earners, and the farmers had 
sustained such losses that they were either paralyzed with 
fear or on the verge of revolt. 

Looked at as an economic problem, the situation might 
be described thus. The capital of the nation is mainly the 
product of labor, and the increase in the national wealth is 
produced by the increment of productive labor in excess of 
that needed for subsistence. We do not get rich by taking in 
each other’s washing. Periods of great prosperity are in the 
last analysis those in which the whole energy of the nation 
is productively employed. Our rapid increase in wealth is 
the result of our intense productive activity. But when de- 
pression has gone to the point where one-half the nation is 
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not self-supporting, we not only do not produce new wealth 
but we consume what we had before. Such destruction of 
wealth has been plainly visible in the case of corporations, 
capitalists, wage-earners, and farmers in this country for 
two or three years. If long continued, it would eat up the 
capital of the nation. Already a large fraction has been con- 
sumed. 

The position might be summarized in this way. The eco- 
nomic principle that a depression cycle is self-limiting is 
subject to the qualification that the time element is not fixed, 
and that it may be determined not by inventories of surplus 
goods but by mass psychology. In Latin America six months 
or a year of depression will produce a political revolution. 
England, on the other hand, can bear depression for ten 
years. In the past, the fibre of this nation has been strong 
enough to stand the strain for five years, but we shall do well 
to consider whether our fibre has now weakened and thus 
shortened the period of endurance. Under the world condi- 
tions existing last spring, natural recovery was certain to be 
slow. After three and a half years of acute distress, during 
which numerous cases of local violence had occurred, it was 
clear that the temper of the people was such that unless 
immediate action were taken revolution might break out. 
The patience of the nation was exhausted, and something 
had to be done. The results of the November elections made 
it clear that a huge majority of the voters had lost confi- 
dence in the orthodox economic doctrines which had guided 
the Hoover Administration, and that they would insist 
upon trying experiments which were pure heresy to classic 
economists. Whether justified or not, the nation had de- 
cided that this depression was not like its predecessors and 
must be attacked with new weapons. It was because he recog- 
nized this popular demand, and convinced the voters that 
he would embody it in a programme of action, that Mr. 
Roosevelt was able to obtain at the polls the united support 
of an unprecedented majority of the nation. This reaction 
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was primarily emotional. The intellect of the nation did 
not completely assent to the proposition that the acuteness 
of the crisis demanded radical measures, even if they in- 
volved great risks, until the whole banking structure col- 
lapsed in March. 

The problem then facing the new Administration was 
what steps to take. There had been indications in past cycles 
of depressions that the immediate cause of the upturn was 
psychological. In the situation confronting us last spring, 
our only hope was to act on this assumption. The mental at- 
titude of the nation had to be changed from fear to hope, 
and this had to be done at once because the stamina of great 
masses of the population was strained to the breaking point. 
We are notoriously a youthful people who do not function 
well under adversity. Optimism alone seems able to release 
the spring of action, so that the real problem of statesman- 
ship which confronted the new Administration was how to 
restore hope. A clue to the solution could be gleaned from 
our history. The crusading spirit is easily aroused in us, and 
when aroused the rallying power of the nation is immense. 
If a leader could hit upon the right slogan, the mass psy- 
chology of a sick nation would respond. 

Contrary to popular belief, the real experts in mass psy- 
chology are not psychologists but politicians, and Mr. 
Roosevelt is perhaps the leader of that profession. He 
recognized months ago a national demand that the federal 
government should take charge of the situation. Hereto- 
fore, the States have been sovereign, but the nation has now 
made up its mind that in this emergency forty-eight sover- 
eigns with divergent and often conflicting interests will 
wreck the ship of state. For the first time in our history we 
are thinking nationally. State and sectional interests have 
been submerged for the time being. With the hand of 
genius, President Roosevelt seized upon this national de- 


mand and converted it into a crusade to save the nation. He 
had found his slogan, ““The New Deal.” 
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The only anchor which had not dragged in the hurricane 
was the credit of the federal government, but in view of the 
enormous additional strain which national action would 
throw upon it there was doubt whether it would hold. 
Therefore, before any other step could be taken, this had 
to be seen to. There is a manoeuvre known to ship captains 
as “backing an anchor’’—a delicate operation which in- 
volves setting another anchor behind the one which is 
threatened. This was the first task of the new Administra- 
tion; it involved cutting governmental expenses by a billion 
dollars so as to balance the budget. It was finally forced upon 
a reluctant Congress; but it is doubtful whether even Mr. 
Roosevelt’s immense prestige could have accomplished the 
feat without the aid of his determined bo’s’n Lewis W. 
Douglas. 

This having been accomplished, the national recovery 
programme was ready for execution. Its prime purpose was 
to replace fear with hope. Although the body and soul of 
the nation were stricken with fear, we still had all the req- 
uisites of prosperity—labor, plant, and raw materials, and 
credit enough to set them in operation if confidence were 
restored, Nothing was lacking except the will to act, but the 
will seemed paralyzed. As if by magic, this paralysis has 
vanished, hope has revived, and we are again in action. It is 
perhaps the greatest triumph in the field of mass psy- 
chology that this people has ever seen. It looks like a mira- 
cle, but we know in our sober moments that miracles are 
only the application of natural forces in a new way. The 
laws of nature have not been set aside; they have been 
obeyed. If we forget this, our miraculous recovery may yet 
suffer a fatal relapse. We must understand the forces that 
are at work and guide them wisely or we shall fail. 

The major force is a united public opinion in favor of 
national action, but exactly what action should be taken the 
public does not know. For this reason the statutes in which 
the recovery programme is embodied give the President 
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broad discretionary powers. Only one thing has been defi- 
nitely determined—that during the period of emergency 
the national government shall undertake the control and 
regulation of all our industrial and agricultural activities. 
While the emergency lasts, the nation has agreed to set 
aside some of its fundamental principles. But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that permanent changes in fundamentals 
have been agreed upon. They have not. This is an emer- 
gency programme and nothing more. The nation has hardly 
begun to think of what comes next. 

When a permanent programme begins to take shape, we 
shall probably find that one lesson has been learned after a 
generation of experience: namely, that in this country our 
aim should be to build up the wages fund and to resist the 
cutting of it by every means in our power. But that the na- 
tion is ready to abandon forever free competition and 
States’ Rights, or has lost its distrust of bureaucracy, is an 
unwarranted assumption. It will take another generation to 
settle these questions. 

The recovery programme aims to attack the fear which 
had overwhelmed the nation with three weapons: The 
Farm Adjustment Act; the National Industrial Recovery 
Act; and the Home Loan Act. The provisions of the Home 
Loan Act and the loan provisions of the Farm Adjustment 
Act are designed to protect the farmers and the middle 
class from their creditors who were threatening them with 
foreclosure. These measures were a political necessity be- 
cause the farmers’ vote is now controlling in national poli- 
tics, and the middle class is the backbone of the nation. No 
significant use has yet been made of either. When the smoke 
clears away, we may find that the percentage of these 
classes that was in deep distress was smaller than we sup- 
posed, and that we were deceived by the clamor of a vo- 
ciferous minority. This legislation has had the desired 
effect in calming a large body of voters, but as the rest of 
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the programme is of more immediate significance, we may 
leave the Loan Acts aside. 

The campaign to put the general programme into effect 
was opened with bold psychological inflation. The Presi- 
dent announced his purpose to raise the general price level 
to approximately the 1924-26 figure—that is, to force an 
increase ranging from 40 per cent in the cost of living index 
to 100 per cent in certain raw materials—and to do it quick. 
The inflation powers given him by the Farm Adjustment 
Act included open market operations by the Federal Re- 
serve System to inflate credit, the right to cut the gold con- 
tent of the dollar in two, and the right to issue fiat money to 
the amount of $3,000,000,000. Up to this time, the carry- 
ing on of open market operations is the only one of these 
devices that has been used; but the gold standard as a basis 
of foreign exchange has been abandoned, and the promise 
of the government to pay the principal and interest of its 
debt in gold has been repudiated. 

These measures have been effective. Inflation has started 
at a rapid pace, the dollar having fallen to a discount of 25 
per cent in foreign exchange. As a method of starting a rise 
in prices, inflation is a trump card. It will take the trick, but 
if unsupported by other winning cards, its use at an early 
stage in the game may result in the loss of the hand. Infla- 
tion incites speculation at once, and while some economists 
talk sagely about “controlled inflation,” control is extremely 
difficult. As soon as inflation begins, people start to get rid 
of their money, which falls, and to buy goods, which rise in 
value. This process is exactly the reverse of what went on 
between 1929 and 1933, when goods were falling and 
money was rising. During that period we were hoarding 
money; when inflation was launched we began to hoard 
goods. There is always danger of panic when hoarding of 
either kind is going on, and panic is beyond the control of 
any government. “Controlled inflation” assumes that infla- 
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tion can be directed with such consummate skill that the 
rise in prices will not release an excessive degree of specula- 
tive emotion. But such direction by the government is 
hardly possible. The buying which causes the inflation is 
done by millions of individuals, who must control them- 
selves if there is to be any real control. Europe, which has 
had a wide and varied experience with inflation, is panic- 
stricken at the very mention of it. 

Nevertheless, the Administration was forced to experi- 
ment with inflation because Congress, in obedience to what 
it believed to be an overwhelming popular demand, took 
the bit in its teeth. The inflation provisions of the Farm Ad- 
justment Act are merely permissive. If the President had 
insisted on their exclusion from this Act, mandatory legis- 
lation to the same effect might have been passed by Con- 
gress, leaving the President the choice between a veto, 
which would have shattered his whole programme, and 
inflation without even a shadow of control, which would 
inevitably have ended in collapse. The President chose 
wisely and has acted wisely up to this time. The inflation 
which has occurred is mainly caused by the fact that under 
skilful leadership we have regained the optimism which is 
natural to us. 

Whether this mood will last depends upon the success of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, and the price-raising 
provisions of the Farm Adjustment Act. These must now 
be considered in more detail. The National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, working through trade associations, aims to 
regulate wages, hours of labor, and the prices of goods and 
services on a national scale. Each trade must form an asso- 
ciation and draft and file a code of fair competition with 
the industrial administrator, which, when approved by the 
President, will regulate the conduct of all those engaged in 
that business. The Act assumes that the vicious downward 
spiral of price deflation has been mainly caused by selling be- 
low cost in competitive trade, because producers or traders 
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who sold below cost undermined the whole price structure 
of the industry, forcing others to do the same and then 
either to cut wages or to go out of business. This process was 
rapidly consuming the capital of the nation. To prevent it, 
the new codes fix minimum wages and maximum hours. 
Every person in the industry must comply with these pro- 
visions and must also refrain from selling below cost. 
Whether the government will undertake to fix prices di- 
rectly or will try to produce the same result by limiting pro- 
duction through voluntary action by the trade associations, 
we do not yet know. If producers can be induced to limit 
production, while at the same time purchasing power is in- 
creased by higher wages and general re-employment, a 
higher price level can be attained. But if prices rise so fast 
that demand is checked, we shall find ourselves facing over- 
production again. 

In order further to increase purchasing power the Re- 
covery Act appropriates $3,300,000,000 for public works. 
Realizing that during a period of inflation private capital 
will not venture into new projects, and that new construc- 
tion of this character is vital to permanent business revival, 
the federal government proposes to step into the breach. 

So far as we can now see, most large producers have 
shown the utmost good will. They were in such straits that 
they had good reason to. Moreover, in many trades they had 
long favored fair wages, fair hours, and fair prices; but the 
competition of a minority, often very small, and fear of the 
anti-trust laws, made it impossible to enforce these condi- 
tions. The result was that in a period of depression when 
competition became cutthroat and in a nation so completely 
industrialized as this one, the nation’s throat was cut. When 
the nation was preponderantly agricultural, the slaughter 
was mainly confined to the competitors themselves, who 
were not regarded as a serious loss. There were always 
enough to spare. But under present conditions, cutthroat 
competition soon produces a situation where the nation 
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bleeds to death, while the assassin often escapes. This is the 
intolerable situation which the Industrial Recovery Act 
aims to correct. 

In order to succeed, all the competitors in each trade 
group must be forced under the code. If anyone violates the 
rules, he must be promptly disciplined or the whole struc- 
ture will collapse. The members of each trade association 
must be exempted from the anti-trust laws, for the success 
of the Act depends on accomplishing what the anti-trust 
laws prohibited—control of production and raising of prices 
by agreements among producers. 

Considering the complexity of our industrial system, the 
number of these codes will be very large, the conditions will 
vary in almost every case, and the problem of deciding what 
are fair wages, fair hours, and fair prices, surpasses the wit 
of man—to say nothing of the time it would take to find 
what was fair by the method of trial and error, which is the 
only way it can be done. But this is not the worst. The equi- 
librium between supply and demand must be maintained 
under the most difficult conditions conceivable. A rise in 
price, which is the purpose of the whole effort, commonly 
operates to reduce demand; but if this should occur, it 
would wreck the programme because the producers would 
be forced to curtail operations, men would be discharged or 
their wages cut, and we should have the old problem of un- 
employment on our hands again in an aggravated form. 

Someone must see to it that rising prices do not reduce 
demand. In fact, demand must rise faster than prices rise, 
and this must occur simultaneously over the whole country. 
Without laboring the point, or getting involved in too much 
detail, it is evident that our French critics, who think the 
scheme will fail, have ground for their opinions. 

Even the optimist must admit that as a problem of ad- 
ministration by a department of the federal government the 
thing is fantastic. The administrator would require a four- 
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dimensional mind to grasp at the same time millions of 
heterogeneous transactions all over the land. 

And yet, strange as it may appear, I believe the thing will 
work for a brief period. This would be enough, for it is 
admittedly an emergency measure, and I doubt whether, 
outside of a handful of dreamers, many people have ever 
thought of it as a permanent system. The National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act is, in fact, the declaration of a truce— 
a truce to bury the dead, which came none too soon. During 
a truce, all the rules of war are set aside. The armies frater- 
nize, and each man, forgetting his rights, thinks only of the 
nation and how it may be saved. It is vital that everyone 
should recognize this and keep the terms of the truce. These 
terms set aside not only the anti-trust laws but the basic con- 
stitutional principle of the sovereignty of the several States. 
In this national programme, neither the rights of individuals 
nor those of sectional groups can be given much weight. To 
save it from failure will require of us all a degree of na- 
tional co-operation which we have never attained even in 
time of war. 

But under the aegis of the truce, the provisions of this Act, 
regulating wages, hours, prices, and competition, may work 
without intolerable disorder or hardship if all parties—con- 
sumers as well as producers and workers—co-operate in the 
spirit of men living in peril of their lives. The sense of 
danger must be kept alive in the minds of all, for, as soon 
as it ceases to be a dominant motive, someone will break the 
truce and war will be resumed. The fact is we have em- 
barked on a crusade. General Johnson is not so much an ad- 
ministrator as an evangelist, little as he may like the part. 
If evangelism fails, and force has to be resorted to, break- 
down is certain, for no department of any government 
(least of all in a democracy like ours) can possibly under- 
stand and direct the industrial system of this nation. We 
must observe the truce which the federal government has 
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declared long enough to permit the normal processes of re- 
covery to gather momentum. This can only be done by 
keeping the threat of the emergency constantly before us as 
a powerful incentive. Terror is a high emotion which 
rapidly exhausts itself, so that the time cannot be very long. 
The end will come when individualism reasserts itself and 
demands its peace-time rights. 

From the large industrial organizations, as a rule, we need 
not anticipate trouble during the emergency period. With 
the exception of the so-called “‘he-man industries’”—coal 
and steel—and one great automobile company, their atti- 
tude up to this time has been broadminded and helpful. It is 
from the heads of small enterprises, unaccustomed to co- 
operation or incapable of it, that trouble will come. These 
men, commonly extreme individualists doing business with 
a small capital, may find it impossible to merge themselves 
in this national crusade. At the outset they will go with the 
crowd, but before long the habits of a lifetime may reassert 
themselves. 

The labor group may give more trouble. While the lead- 
ers of the great unions are often men who have learned 
moderation by bitter experience, the Act gives labor organi- 
zations such great power that it may go to the heads of the 
smaller men. For the first time in our history, labor, by the 
terms of the Recovery Act, is given an important place in 
management. Labor now sits with capital at the counsel 
table where decisions of prime importance are made. Can 
labor bear the weight of the burden? 

The menace of strikes showed itself at once and was 
promptly met by a presidential declaration of a labor truce 
during the emergency period. Although the task of main- 
taining this truce has been placed in the hands of highly 
capable men, it may prove to be beyond their power. But 
the sheer necessity for success may be their salvation, for it 
is certain that unless peace can be preserved the recovery 
programme will collapse. 
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Everyone who wants the National Industrial Recovery 
Act to succeed must remember that this is only a truce and 
that we must make haste. At best, the time will be too short 
to do what must be done. That this is only a truce and not a 
permanent settlement of our problems is clear from the 
very provisions of the Act. Its whole purpose runs counter 
to our most cherished notions. The aim of our economic 
system in the past has been to make goods plentiful and 
cheap. If the policy of this Act, which aims to limit pro- 
duction and raise prices, were made permanent, it would be 
a clear admission of failure; in fact, a grim joke. We want 
individual freedom; this Act extends the control of indi- 
vidual conduct beyond anything heretofore conceived. We 
believe that in a democracy the less government the better, 
and we realize that we are already staggering under a burden 
of bureaucracy which threatens to crush us. The recovery 
programme as a whole will result in an increase of bureau- 
cracy beyond anything we have ever known. 

And yet, I repeat, this measure was necessary to meet the 
emergency, it is well designed for that purpose, and we can 
make it succeed. We have embarked on a crusade. We shall 
win if we deserve to win. 

I firmly believe that this is the spirit in which the Presi- 
dent has conceived and will execute this part of his pro- 
gramme. But the recovery administration is full of lawyers, 
economists, statisticians, and other doctrinaires, each with 
his pet theory of how to do it which he is eager to try. If 
kept under lock and key, they will do no harm; but if they 
are let loose to administer the Act, the thing will end in a 
dog fight. Successful administration implies that detailed 
rules of conduct are laid down, and that obedience to these 
rules is enforced. But where, as under this Act, administra- 
tion has to control the conduct of a whole nation, compul- 
sion except by an overwhelming weight of public opinion is 
impossible. If administrative compulsion is tried upon a 
large scale, it will end the truce because it will set the indi- 
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vidual thinking about his “rights,” which, above all things, 
he ought to forget while the emergency lasts. 

But even with the most skilful handling of industrial 
recovery, the nation will never reach the shore of safety 
with a depressed farm population hanging, like a millstone, 
around its neck. For this reason, the successful operation of 
the sections of the Farm Adjustment Act designed to raise 
farm prices is vital to the whole programme. The condition 
of our farm population and the causes of it are now matters 
of common knowledge. Previous efforts to deal with it hav- 
ing failed, this Act is a bold attempt at direct control of 
production for the purpose of raising prices. 

In an effort to raise prices, the farmers in each agricul- 
tural group might, of course, combine and, through united 
action, control the price by reducing the quantity of prod- 
uce offered for sale. But this is not practical. The number of 
farmers in each group is very large; they are isolated, 
highly (if not grossly) individual, and untrained in co- 
operation. Each farmer suspects that if he entered a com- 
bination to restrict output, his neighbor would stab him as 
soon as his back was turned. He is probably right. Volun- 
tary crop reduction puts a greater strain on the altruism of 
the farmer than it will bear. The alternative is national con- 
trol of farm production, which is the purpose of the Farm 
Adjustment Act. It makes the Secretary of Agriculture the 
master co-ordinator of farming, and provides that the 
farmer shall be paid to act in his own interest. Both the 
cotton and the wheat farmers are to be paid in cash for each 
acre taken out of production, in the hope that the total 
acreage can be reduced to a point where supply and demand 
will work out a profit. In both cases the money handed over 
to the farmers for abandoned acreage is to be collected from 
the rest of the people by a special tax paid by the processors 
but passed on to the consumers. The problems arising in the 
case of tobacco, hogs, and dairy products are similar, though 
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not the same. Somewhat different methods will have to be 
invented. 

As it was foreseen that to make the farmers prosperous, 
almost against their will, was likely to prove a difficult task, 
the Farm Adjustment Act armed the administrator with a 
machine-gun of the most approved design, so that he could 
mow down any difficulty that could arise. As a problem of 
administration, this Act is simpler than the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, but even so, it is a far more compli- 
cated task than has ever been attempted by a democratic 
government. It will involve a huge staff of incorruptible 
and highly intelligent men directed with almost superhu- 
man wisdom. There is small hope that complete success will 
be achieved; and, unlike the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, this is not an emergency measure, where evangelism 
can be substituted for administrative skill. The Farm Ad- 
justment Act is an attempt to find a permanent solution for 
the farm problem, but, like the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, it flies in the face of our most cherished prin- 
ciples. It deals with foods which are the staff of life, and 
proposes to set aside the ancient cry of cheap food for all. 
Apart from the obvious administrative difficulties of price 
regulation, the question may be asked whether, when a 
profit is in sight, the government can prevent the farmers 
from raising more wheat except by bidding up the price of 
their abandoned acreage, thereby placing a burden on the 
rest of us that will end in causing revolt. 

Probably we shall find that a permanent solution of the 
farm problem has not yet been reached, and that we are still 
groping in the dark. Nevertheless, if the price-raising pro- 
visions of the Farm Adjustment Act can be made to work, 
even for a short time, the emergency recovery programme 
will succeed. 

The dilemma from which this whole programme is try- 
ing to extricate us is substantially the same one that faces 
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you when you can’t start your automobile because the bat- 
tery is low. If someone will give you a good pull and start 
the engine, you can often go on under your own power and 
recharge the battery, too. 

I conclude with this final comment. It has been a funda- 
mental principle that this was “fa government of law and 
not of men.” Temporarily, this principle, too, has been set 
aside. The National Industrial Recovery Act and the Farm 
Adjustment Act, which are the cornerstones of the recovery 
effort, make this a government of men and not of law. 
These statutes give to the President practically uncontrolled 
power to achieve a desired end: namely, to revive business 
by raising prices. The task is so huge and so intricate in its 
nature and requires such delicate and rapid manipulation 
that it probably could not have been dealt with in any other 
way. Certainly, no other way was practicable, for none has 
received sufficient popular support in this year of crisis to 
make even a trial possible. 

This programme is a voyage on an uncharted sea, and 
President Roosevelt and his advisers must be aware of it. 
He has said himself that the Farm Adjustment Act is an 
experiment; that we must wait to see how it will work. The 
policy of the administrator of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act reeks with opportunism; “try and see” is his 
motto. Admitting that in competitive trade, opportunism is 
often a successful technique in skilful hands, one may doubt 
whether the affairs of a nation, where the lives of 125,- 
000,000 people are involved, can long be operated success- 
fully on this basis. Our major problem is to restore confi- 
dence. Can opportunism accomplish this? What men fear 
most is the unknown. With opportunism as a national 
policy, everything is unknown. We do not even know what 
our money will be worth next week. Clearly, there is danger 
here. During the last five months the President has shown 
genius of a high order in meeting problems as they arose; 
but the time is not far off when opportunism must be re- 
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placed by a simple and clearly stated plan. Otherwise, the 
good results already achieved will be swept away. Of all 
economic methods, inflation is one of the most tricky. It 
breeds speculation, which may at any moment degenerate 
into panic. Men must have a settled framework if they are 
to live coherent lives. Fundamental principles embodied in 
law are such a framework. It is because the old framework 
had collapsed that we have lived in chaos for the last three 
years. Until a stable framework of law is again set up, a 
return to orderly life will be impossible. 

No effort has been made in this article to minimize the 
dangers which threaten the successful execution of the Ad- 
ministration’s recovery plan because our hope of victory lies 
in knowing the weak points in the fighting line so that we 
can reinforce them if they give way. No good can come 
from deceiving ourselves. 

The army which fights this battle is the whole nation. It 
has a brilliant leader, to whom it must now give im- 
plicit obedience, and it must be ready to make any sacrifice 
demanded. Patience, steadiness, and loyalty to the common 
cause are essential to victory. The battle has opened with an 
initial success. But this is only the opening skirmish. If we 
can maintain a united will unbroken by selfish aims or weak 
forebodings, a great victory may be won. Fear of the mag- 
nitude of the task and panic at the unforeseen must be reso- 
lutely suppressed. The moral fibre of the nation is being put 


toa supreme test. If it can stand the strain, we shall win this 
fight. 





HIGH FINANCE: MASTER OR SERVANT 
By A. A. BERLE, JR. 


UCH of the organization of modern society re- 

volves about relationships between men and 

property. Economic historians trace with some 

accuracy how these relationships became 
dominant. Because it is in the nature of men to assume that 
what they see is by nature eternal, we have difficulty in 
realizing that society, even in our American-Western-Eu- 
ropean group, has not always been constituted upon a prop- 
erty base. During the feudal period in Europe, the organi- 
zation was, perhaps, distinctly military. Later, it became 
dominantly political—as in the time of Louis Quatorze. 
Still later, the foundations of the modern capitalist state 
developed. There have even been periods in history when 
the dominant nucleus of organization was ecclesiastical. 
Since other elements are invariably present in varying de- 
grees of importance, there is no clear line of transition 
between these stages. Whatever the centre of organized so- 
ciety may be at any given moment, it will almost instinc- 
tively reach out for control of other forces, even though 
they may not be ascendant. In the era of ecclesiastical 
domination in England, the church became the controlling 
element in a large part of English property. Bankers were 
not absent in feudal and nationalistic stages; governments 
based on capitalism to-day succeed in dominating the mili- 
tary organization of the time. 

In a society based on property, which takes as its norm 
the relationship of each individual to his individual prop- 
erty, certain senior controls, familiar to all students, have 
definitely developed. First in importance is the mechanics 
of money—currency, credit, banking. Though this 1s 
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grouped with finance, it comes into our story only inciden- 
tally. Next comes transportation, the importance of this 
factor varying with the geographical situation of the coun- 
try. Third is the mechanism of operating and controlling 
large-scale industrial plants. This factor is a newcomer in 
the field; so also, relatively speaking, is transportation, at 
least in terms of a discernible private-property factor. Both 
elements are creations of the last century, stemming from 
the Industrial Revolution, which began with the nine- 
teenth century, and which has not yet reached its end. From 
the growth of the last two controls comes the phenomenon 
we know to-day as long-term finance. 

The exponents of long-term finance are the familiar 
“investment” bankers. With them are closely allied the 
managers of the transportation systems and industrial 
plants, some of whom are nominees of the investment 
bankers, and most of whom must be either their friends or 
men in whom they have confidence. It would be natural to 
expect, and the fact is, that both the investment banking 
and the management groups interlock closely with a simi- 
lar group in control of the currency and credit mechanisms, 
the so-called “commercial” or “deposit” bankers. These 
three groups, extremely small in number, personally known 
to each other, bound by many alliances and sometimes di- 
vided by antagonisms, constitute the community ordinarily 
referred to as ‘Wall Street.” 

Pretty much every theoretical study, either of finance or 
of industry or of banking, has to be made in the light of the 
realization that such a group exists; that it is a group of 
human beings, and not of robots; that as human beings its 
members have much the same motives, loyalties, emotions, 
prejudices, ethics, sentimentalities, and personal qualities 
generally, as do other human beings; and that the number 
of the group is not large enough so that these personal fac- 
tors cancel themselves out, permitting the group to be dealt 
with as a statistical class. Throughout, one finds that the 
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men who are largely responsible for our financial system 
are themselves influenced by their allies or enemies, who 
may be industrialists; by their nominees, who may be bank 
presidents; by the fact that allies or nominees, though 
under heavy obligations, in many instances decline to be 
puppets. Finally, a group such as this, being virtually self- 
perpetuating, tends to strain its prospective members 
through a sieve of experience and choice, so that they tend 
to be like-minded. The man of strange ideas, especially in 
intolerant America, is commonly eliminated. The relative 
unanimity with which the group reacts is due not to any 
mechanism which forces that agreement but to the fact 
that unless each member were mentally so constituted that 
he would be likely to think along certain lines, he probably 
would not be there at all. 

This absence of close organization, accompanied by a 
(relatively) unanimous acceptance of a point of view, 
puzzles the outsider. For the fact is that while no single 
point of organization can be discovered, there is an almost 
unbreakable ideological unity. 

And therewith, oversimplifying, no doubt, we have sub- 
stantially the dramatis personae for any study of finance. 
There are the great commercial bankers, whose control and 
influence ramify in greater and less degree throughout the 
thousands of smaller banks. There are the great transporta- 
tion systems of the country, which can be influenced fre- 
quently in greater, sometimes in less, degree by the invest- 
ment bankers. There are the industrialists, in like position. 
And there is the group of investment bankers, which until 
recently was the centre of the whole web. 

What is called “high finance” to-day really began at the 
time when individuals no longer could fully control the use 
they made of their property. This is why we do not have 
high finance in agriculture, the farmer having thus far re- 
sisted any picture other than of himself, perhaps with a 
small group of employees, running his farm, and doing his 
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own business. The earliest form of high finance is, of 
course, government borrowing. The houses of Warburg, 
Fugger, and Rothschild were built on this business. Two 
centuries ago, governments were the only units needing 
sums so large that contributions had to be called for from 
many people; for that matter, they were, perhaps, the only 
units commanding the confidence of capitalists sufficiently 
to bid for such use. Private ventures, in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time and thereafter, used the same method; but there was 
much flavor of government about a chartered company in 
the days of the British East India Company or the South 
Sea Company, or the colonial companies which settled 
large parts of the United States. The fact was that large- 
scale enterprise, until the Industrial Revolution, was very 
generally conceived as a mixture of government and com- 
merce, though there were exceptions. 

The advent of true industrialism changed this condition 
in the short space of half a century. After preliminary ex- 
periments in the way of canal companies, and a real proto- 
type in the organization of the first large textile companies 
in Massachusetts, the private railway developments 
brought on true finance with a rush. As usual, there was an 
attempt to hold to the ancient form; groups of individuals, 
combining, built short stretches of track in their own 
neighborhoods, the enterprise still being under the personal 
supervision of the group. The advent of the long lines and 
distant developments made this, substantially, impossible. 
Now we were off on an adventure whose outcome no one 
could foresee; but the absolute requirement was that many 
people should surrender their capital to an enterprise, trust- 
ing to the good faith of the management, backed up by 
legal regulation, to give them a return on their savings. 

It was rapidly learned that the men who hoped to create 
and manage properties were by no means the best judges of 
whether savings could properly be invested in these prop- 
erties; further, these men had neither the time nor the 
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ability to funnel savings from many people, in order to 
create the necessary body of capital. This capital-gathering 
function begot both the men and machinery to do it; and 
took over, in Europe, the families and houses which had 
handled government financing. In America it created 
new groups modelled closely along the lines blocked out by 
the Jewish bankers of Arnsberg, Frankfort, and Vienna. In 
terms of organization, the American investment banking 
houses of to-day differ only slightly from the Jewish fam- 
ily banking houses of Central Europe—even the fact of an 
essentially family organization has been fundamentally 
preserved. It is interesting that the hereditary quality of the 
house of Morgan is based on exactly the same principle as 
the hereditary organization set up by old Meyer Amschel 
Rothschild. 

This curiously informal mechanism of finance may be 
said to attain maturity when it reaches the “control point.” 
Through all history money-lenders tend to evolve from 
purveyors of credit to dominators of the debtors. But there 
is a difference between financiers as we know them to-day 
and an Egyptian or a mediaeval usurer. The modern finan- 
cier purveys the collected savings of other people, whereas 
the ancient and mediaeval lenders commonly put out their 
own funds. There is a strange analogy here to another phe- 
nomenon of industrial development. Shrewd and capable 
men rapidly learned that the way to make money was not 
to work for it, but to get other people to work, and to take 
a part of the fruits of others’ toil. Shrewd financiers, as 
high finance came to be a profession, learned that their job 
was to induce multitudes of scattered individuals to lend 
money (we call it buying bonds, or depositing in savings 
banks and insurance companies), but always on terms 
which gave the provider of their capital a chance to absorb 
some part of the resulting profit. This had an added attrac- 
tion: the financier bore little, if any, risk. But he, neverthe- 
less, was in a position of control—an influence so attenuated 
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that it is difficult to see; so personal that it turns mainly on 
individual ability; but so strong that it can knock you 
down. 

Actually, “bankers’ control” comes from an extremely 
simple phenomenon. While an industrial and transporta- 
tion system is growing up, and while it demands additional 
capital, the men in charge of the systems must be on good 
terms with the men who provide the ever increasing capital 
needed. In practice this means the professional capital- 
gatherers and capital-appliers, who are the investment 
bankers. Were bankers to provide money and pass out of the 
picture—as they do in government finance—their control 
would be negligible. But if the same plant or railroad ex- 
pects to come back for more capital next year, they are 
never out of the picture. The real basis of financial control 
is the necessity for additional financing. 

Realization of this fact clarifies a good many of the fi- 
nancial moves we have seen within the last ten years. There 
came a point (historically, it was probably sometime in 
1927) where the need for new capital was not great. Cer- 
tain growing industries, such as public utilities, were, it is 
true, still constantly in the market; but other industries 
either had expanded sufficiently, or had worked out other 
methods of financing themselves. The simplest reason was, 
of course, the already distended plant capacity. Histori- 
cally, finance on a large scale has been used to provide new 
plants; when these are no longer needed, demand for fi- 
nancing subsides, and with it the control of the banker. 
Again, and importantly, corporations had grown so large 
that they were able to provide for expansion by the simple 
process of withholding a part of the earnings from their 
stockholders. A large part of the motor industry thus 
achieved relative independence from bankers through care- 
ful husbanding of its own profits. Even before the end of 
the “boom decade,” the demand for financing was slowly 
diminishing in scope. 
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Two great areas for banking activity, however, remained 
untouched. One was the railroad field. Here, although the 
demand for new railroad plant had tremendously de- 
creased, the railroads had pursued a short-sighted policy. 
They never paid their debts. A bond issue was floated; 
when it matured, a new bond issue was floated, and the pro- 
ceeds were used to refund the old issue. Consequently, if a 
railroad was not asking a new flotation to build a new track, 
it was, nevertheless, offering securities in the market to pay 
off an old loan; and the banker was constantly on call. The 
other field consisted in “selling to the public” plants which 
had formerly been individually owned, such as the Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car Company. In practice this meant in- 
corporating them so as to form the basis of an issue of se- 
curities (usually partly bonds and partly stock), and cre- 
ating thereby financing for the purpose of paying out the 
old owners. This last field was of necessity limited, since 
the number of large plants still owned by individuals, 
families, or small groups was not great. Indeed, early in 
1929 Mr. Waddill Catchings remarked to the writer, 
speaking of this class of financing, “The buffalo are all 
shot”?; meaning that almost all large-scale industry had thus 
been removed from the individual control of its owners into 
the impersonal, amorphous, corporate control of to-day. But 
there is a continual search for enterprises which, singly or 
in combination, can be used as the basis for floating an issue 
of securities. This search, for the time being at least, is 
over, and with a further diminution, as a result, in the im- 
portance of the investment banker. 

But a group which from, roughly, 1885 to 1925 had 
enjoyed substantial domination of American economic de- 
velopment, could hardly be expected to let this control go 
merely because new financing was not urgent. All manner 
of legal shifts were erected to perpetuate this control, even 
though the company “controlled” did not have to come to 
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the banker to seek funds. This is the essential motivation 
behind the sunburst of activity in corporate devices appear- 
ing from 1920 to 1930. There was the device of non-vot- 
ing stock, used by Dillon, Read & Company in the case of 
Goodyear ‘Tire and Rubber Company and the Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car Company; the device of the “invest- 
ment trust,” able, with other people’s money, to buy a 
dominant minority of stock in corporations where control 
was desired; likewise, the device of the pyramided holding 
company, and a score of mechanisms, partly understood 
only by lawyers, and wholly understood by nobody. During 
this period, indeed, half a dozen great New York law firms 
acquired a position almost equal in importance to their em- 
ployers, the banking firms; and as servants frequently do, 
tended to become more aggressive, more ruthless, and more 
arrogant than their masters. To some of them as well as to 
the bankers is due much of the prevalent skepticism with 
regard to financial morals. 

The final residuum of financial control lay in the mere 
inertia of thousands of scattered stockholders and bond- 
holders. Mobilizing thousands of widely distributed bonds, 
or a great number of small stockholders, is an art by itself. 
It requires expensive machinery and wide knowledge. It 
calls for alliance with the local distributing houses, with 
stock brokers, with banks throughout the country. Just as 
a political boss keeps his district safe by constantly watching 
his fences, so a financial territory can be kept safe only by 
perpetual vigilance. Financial groups, each in respect of 
its own area, are careful to do this. Consequently, whenever 
the corporation is in financial difficulties and has to be re- 
organized, the banker can and does take the lead in getting 
up a bondholders’ committee, arranging to have a majority 
of the bonds deposited, and thereafter running the organi- 
zation very much as he chooses. Consequently also, the ofh- 
cers and directors of a prosperous corporation can and do 
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perpetuate themselves; and if they have acquired their 
power through the influence of the bankers, they are pretty 
apt to continue the relationship. 

As of to-day, the financial group surveys the situation 
with a somewhat uneasy eye. Requirements for new financ- 
ing are few and far between. Enterprises no longer exist 
which can be easily “sold out to the public.” The great 
railroads still require refinancing of maturing debts, but, 
alas, something has happened in this regard. During the 
period of the depression, investors did not buy securities; 
bankers were simply unable to float issues refinancing the 
maturing railroad debts. Now, a banker who cannot re- 
finance when asked has virtually stated to the world that 
the reason for his control is gone. He cannot supply new 
money. He could reorganize the railroad if he had the con- 
fidence of his bondholders; but if they happen to be in a 
mood to hold him responsible for the general crash, he 
cannot count on the normal, sheep-like disposition of a 
bondholder to deposit his bond with the committee he gets 
up. Finally, when the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is evolved by a stoutly conservative Administration, and the 
government steps into the breach, the influence of the 
banker passes almost automatically to a new organism: the 
public supplier of capital. 

This accounts for some of the political battles revolving 
around the early days of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. When it was evolved—as it was at the instance of 
what is commonly called Wall Street—there was not the 
slightest idea of permitting it to continue. Emphasis was 
laid on the proposal that it be temporary and transitory; the 
theory being that after a little, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation would pass out of the picture and the banking 
group would resume its former position. In like manner, a 
very definite attempt was made to run that Corporation as 
an annex to the New York banking group—an effort which 
was for a period partially successful. But, as the political 
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situation developed, it suddenly became apparent, first, that 
the banking group was increasingly impotent in the grip of 
a tremendous readjustment; second, that there was a grow- 
ing faith in the Reconstruction Finance Corporation as an 
independent unit. In the early days of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, that Corporation was substantially doing the 
work which Wall Street had done, was doing it on a non- 
profit basis; and it has continued to do it under circum- 
stances which command the confidence of the public. I 
question whether the country will care to dispense with 
this bit of machinery. For it can be demonstrated that the 
net result of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
been to save the entire country at least as much as the two 
billions it has lent, most of which it will recover; and that, 
in the large view, it was the instrument which took finan- 
cial control of the country away from the hands of a group 
which did not enjoy public confidence, putting it into the 
hands of a government which could command that neces- 
sary trust. 

This is, then, a thumb-nail sketch of the history of high 
finance in America. Growing with the industrial régime, 
reaching a point of control when the dominant need was 
for additional financing, maintaining itself in that control 
for a period when refinancing and transition from private 
to corporate hands were desired, the old mechanisms 
bogged down in the midst of great depression; and were, 
in some measure, replaced by a government agency which, 
on the whole, has worked extremely well. 

We have been considering the matter thus far from the 
side of the financier. The other side of the picture has no 


' such definable nucleus. It concerns itself with what was 


happening to savings and to the investor, especially the 
“little people” throughout this period. 

Here was an anatomical change in finance the impor- 
tance of which cannot be overestimated. Up to the evolu- 
tion of what we may call high finance, an individual who 
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had saved money lent it at interest, but arranged to have the 
investment repaid within a relatively short time. That sys- 
tem prevails to-day in the real estate mortgage—its usual 
term is five or ten years. You readily recognize the reason. 
The investor thought of having his money repaid to him at 
some time when it would be useful to him. He could cal- 
culate that within five or ten years he might be old, or be 
giving a dot to his daughter, or might have a son going to 
college. His debtor, accordingly, had firmly fixed in his 
mind the idea that the debt had to be repaid. Both the 
lender and the borrower then had a much clearer concep- 
tion of the effect of a debt than we do now. Both of them 
realized (as Lawrence Dennis puts it) that debts are paid, 
not by things, but by men; that the reason you had a mort- 
gage on a farm was not that you wanted the farm but that 
you wanted to be sure that the farmer would pay. 

High finance does not lend itself to the short-term op- 
eration, and the borrower is not a man but a corporation. 
Large companies are rarely, if ever, liquidated, except 
when bankruptcy compels; their charters are now perpet- 
ual, and a share of stock in them is quite frankly conceived 
as a rente perpétuelle. Bonds are not so conceived, but as 
they run through periods all the way from fifteen years to 
five hundred years, no one thinks of getting his money back 
by a process of payment. Yet the investor in these securities 
does not think of his money as gone forever, he retaining 
merely a right to get a fixed or uncertain income, as the 
case may be. He still has the age-old human necessity of 
getting his capital out when he needs it, and using it to sup- 
port him in times of sickness or unemployment, to take care 
of his old age and the needs of his family. Mechanisms had 
to be devised to do this. They were ready at hand. They 
were the stock exchanges, which had been developed 
around the institution of government bonds long since; had 
been used in the South Sea Bubble and on other occasions 
during the preliminary throes of creating high finance and 
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industry. They reached their modern significance when the 
advent of the railroads made necessary a true mechanism of 
long-term finance. Instead of getting repaid, the investor 
expected to get his money out by reselling his security; and 
the stock exchange was the place to resell. 

Now, this inevitably blurred the whole conception of 
things. If you expect to be repaid, you look to your debtor, 
and constantly wonder what he is doing towards that end. 
But if you expect to resell, you look to the market, and 
wonder how other people feel about buying. Once in a 
great while, and that usually in an emergency, you take ac- 
count of stock of your debtor and check up on his financial 
policies. Then you think of his ability to repay: of the like- 
lihood of his clearing off part of his indebtedness; of the 
possibility that he will retire some part of his capital stock. 
Otherwise, the financial statement is merely a guide to 
what the market will do, rather than to what the company 
will do. 

The first result of this, so far as we can now estimate, 
was to cut off one of the great economic checks. If the mar- 
ket would do the trick and take care of the investor, there 
was no particular reason why the enterprise or corporation 
should do so. It is, after all, usually easier to sell an issue 
than to go through the long process of saving money and 
paying your bills. To this may be due in part the rising un- 
digested mountain of debt which large-scale enterprise has 
brought with it as an apparently permanent appendage. 
Gone was the moral pressure of a near-by maturity date, 
when you could not handle the question as simply as by bor- 
rowing from Peter to pay off Paul. 

The other effect was to throw into bold relief the neces- 
sity of a stock exchange so functioning that at all times 
every security of importance should be immediately re- 
salable. 

Stock exchanges, throughout their history, have found 
only one way of fulfilling this function. This is by en- 
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couraging speculation. The speculator found his economic 
justification in supplying the apparent “liquidity” (the 
word is not accurate, since such liquidity is only illusory), 
and he was repaid for this function by a gambler’s thrill. 
With luck, the speculator might make a fortune. It is true 
that ninety per cent, or more, of all speculators not only 
lose money, but lose everything; but the lottery at least sup- 
plies a hope and a chance; and these motives proved ef- 
fective. 

With this mechanism as essential in the scheme of 
things, a close co-operation between the investment banker 
and the stock exchange was vitally necessary. Mr. John T. 
Flynn has recently adduced evidence tending to indicate 
that the stock market is the primary method of distributing 
stock (differing therein from the bond market, where dis- 
tribution is done primarily by salesmen and sales campaigns 
to individual buyers), and the theory that the existence of 
the stock market automatically creates and engenders a tide 
of undigested debt is his. In some measure, at least, the 
theory is tenable, though I incline to the belief that the 
stock markets in this regard merely supplement the results 
of long-term finance generally. 

Were this all, we should merely have an investor whose 
chance of getting his capital out at any given moment 
might be jeopardized by bad market conditions. It is not 
all. We have used the market mechanism as a base on which 
to build a considerable structure of credit. The obvious 
form, of course, is the “broker’s loan”—the loan made to 
the broker, who passes it on to the margin speculator. Of 
itself this is not serious—except, of course, to the speculator 
—but it has the secondary effect of drawing short-term 
credit away from legitimate business, where it belongs. Less 
obviously, there are the bank loans against securities— 
loans made not on the faith of the under!ying soundness of 
the company which puts out the securities, but on the faith 
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of a market in which these securities can be resold so that 
the bank can repay itself with the proceeds. If the market 
ever becomes unstable, the loan becomes unsafe, and the 
banker becomes worried. If he has too great a proportion 
of this kind of loan, in a bad market the bank itself may see 
breakers ahead. Most obscure of all to the lay public, is the 
fact that many banks almost by necessity have to invest a 
large part of their funds in corporate securities, mainly 
bonds. An up-state bank in New York, or a country bank in 
Ohio, will frequently accumulate more deposits than can 
be profitably used in financing the local merchants. They 
have, in substance, two options. One is to deposit money in 
some centre like New York or Chicago, where the funds 
can be most easily used as call loans in the security markets. 
The other, and more conservative practice, is to buy stand- 
ard bonds. But in the latter case, when the bank examiner 
comes round and discovers that the bank has a few bonds of 
the XYZ Steel Company, he does not ask whether the XYZ 
Steel Company is in good condition. He asks what the mar- 
ket quotation on these bonds is. And if for any reason it 
happens to be 30 or 40, he insists that the bank write its 
assets down. Banks with large holdings in bonds, in periods 
of market stress find themselves very seriously embarrassed. 
In 1931 and 1932, many failed for just this reason. 

What is the fallacy here? It is that we have mistaken a 
machinery of liquidity, such as the stock exchange, for an 
index of value. Neither economists nor financiers have ever 
solved to general satisfaction the problem, What is value? 
But for the purpose of bank credit, and especially from the 
point of view of being able to hand a depositor his cash 
when he happens to want it, there is only one satisfactory 
answer. Value is what someone else will pay you for the se- 
curity you hold—unless it happens to be the kind of se- 
curity where the debtor is prepared to pay out. Corporate 
securities are not of this latter kind, and the market test of 
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value is therefore, to all intents and purposes, the practical, 
going test. We have slipped in between the conception of 
a “good investment” and the conception of “market value.” 

But market value is a thing all by itself. In ordinary 
times it will be a figure based on the return which the se- 
curity pays. If the current rate of return is, say, 4%, the 
security will sell to yield 4%, varied up or down, depend- 
ing on the risk involved. But in an abnormal market, all 
signs fail. The only question is whether anyone is willing 
to buy the security, at any price. There is a technical jargon 
which has been worked out by some economists to meet this 
situation. It is sometimes said that prices are “continuous” 
—that is, reflect a real appraisal as between a buyer who 
can and will buy and a seller who can and will sell, each 
preparing to meet the other’s view—or “discontinuous” — 
that is, reflect a situation where there is a sacrifice seller, 
who has to get rid of his security, no matter what it will 
fetch, or a buyer who is prepared to pay anything you 
please, because he has to have the particular obligation in- 
volved. 

We need not boggle at the vocabulary. The fact is that a 
security market dominated by speculation frequently en- 
genders a security price which has little, if anything, to do 
with the worth. It may be too high; it may be too low; only 
in the golden mean between the top and the bottom of a 
business cycle, and in the absence of market rigging, will it 
indicate with reasonable accuracy a fair appraisal. It may 
be that the worth of a security defies appraisal, since in the 
nature of things a big enterprise may be going forward, or 
going back, but is rarely static. However that may be, we 
have transformed in substance, though not in form, the 
unit of investment, and consequently the nature of sale. 

Thus the outlines of the financial picture begin to ap- 
pear. On one side is the huge industrial plant; its capital is 
provided by the investment banking group that, as a part 
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of the process, took and held control. Over against them 
both stand the public, whose savings are collected, fun- 
nelled through the investment banking process either di- 
rectly, when a bond is sold, or indirectly, when funds are 
first gathered into savings banks or insurance companies, 
and by them, through the medium of investment bankers, 
applied to the building or financing of the enterprises. It is 
needless to say here that in the process the stockholder or 
the bondholder or, for that matter, the holder of a savings 
bank book or a life insurance policy, has completely parted 
with everything save the most vestigial influence over the 
industrial plant. He has surrendered that power to the “con- 
trol,” who is, under our system, a member of this undefined 
but solid group, partly banking, partly industrial, all of 
whom work together. 

And he has surrendered something more. He has sur- 
rendered a unit of saving which is fixed, for a unit which is 
necessarily variable, since the measure is not repayment, 
but resale. And the resale price depends upon the open 
market. 

It would be logical at this point to insert a discussion of 
the forces which make for market price. There is no justifi- 
cation for such a discussion. We simply do not know enough 
even to discuss that problem intelligently. Markets reflect 
the impact of every form of human emotion, sometimes 
reasoning, sometimes unreasoning. Ideally, they should re- 
flect a balance of cold appraisal by a great number of people 
able to estimate the trend of events. Actually, they may 
represent only a mass movement of baseless optimism, as in 
1929, or of fanatic despair, as in 1932; and the wisdom of 
the chart readers whose jagged lines scale upwards and 
downwards on the checkered paper is the record of emo- 
tional reaction rather than of estimate. One cannot know 
enough about the world to predict its course; one cannot 
know enough about economics to predict the future. One 
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may perhaps know enough about the herd instinct of the 
human race to predict its reaction to certain kinds of in- 
formation or news. 

The important fact is that a part of the function of fi- 
nance is creating emotion which will react on the market. 
The stately, granite-pillared lines and conservative decora- 
tions of the great banking houses are designed consciously 
towards the creation of a feeling of conservative strength. 
The flamboyant tips and bulletins of the pool operator are 
definitely intended to whip up enthusiasm. When the great 
forces of mass emotion are not working, the financial com- 
munity can in some degree control these emotions. The 
handling of corporate balance sheets, income statements, 
and accounts generally, is one factor in this. The use of 
credit is another. The mere fact of creating a rising market 
by forced purchases or pool operations is a third. The use 
of the infinite publicity organs surrounding the market is 
still another. The “Old Counsellor” on the radio, the pub- 
licity-relations director of the banking house, the “‘pep let- 
ters” which a big wholesale investment banking house 
sends to its agents and sub-sellers throughout the country, 
and the (occasionally) subsidized financial reporters on 
recognized newspapers, all are directed towards a control 
of market emotion. 

Yet it must be recognized that when the public really 
takes the bit in its teeth, in either direction, these media 
are not worth their paper or their price. A country that is 
set for steel at 300 will go there. A speculative psychology 
which believes that the world is coming to an end will ig- 
nore any quantity of favorable fact, creating unfavorable 
fiction for itself. A country which distrusts its financial 
leaders—which is, roughly speaking, the case at present— 
will bet blind, according to the whim of the moment. And 
we encourage the betting, in the name of liquidity, because 
only through that means have we yet succeeded in making 
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capital, invested in long-term enterprise, available to its 
owner when he happens to need it. 

Behind and beneath all this machinery, whether orderly 
or chaotic, a fundamental change has taken place in certain 
relationships. 

The large industrial plant cannot be valued in brick and 
mortar, steel and rights of way. Its worth is that plus some- 
thing else. The additional factor is the organization of 
thousands of men who work in it, accompanied by the 
smaller number of relationships which it has with its sur- 
rounding commercial borders, plus a certain set of habits 
in its customers or patrons which the enterprise serves or 
assists. This may be called the factor of “organization” — 
so intangible as to be invisible; so real that it is almost the 
only reality. The corporate security in large measure at- 
tempts to define this increment of social serviceableness in 
terms of a property interest, and relies on the market to put 
that definition into realizable dollars and cents. Plainly, 
property so constituted is of a different order from the 
property we know as a farm or a forge, a small shop or a 
small business. It is the negation of Adam Smith’s world in 
which many individuals controlled their own physical 
property and their own labor. Again, this turns largely on 
the emotional and spiritual desires of the community at any 
given moment. An intense desire to be entertained will 
bring a radio corporation into existence almost overnight. 
An ascetic philosophy of life might eliminate two-thirds 
of American industry. 

Finance has to cope with this fact, and legitimately so. 
If by taking fifty millions’ worth of land and factories, put- 
ting thirty thousand men to work on them, tying them by 
transportation lines to lakes, ore fields, and primary mar- 
kets, you can create an organism which will steadily yield 
twenty millions a year, there is good ground for believing 
that the resultant worth is not fifty millions of dollars 
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which you put in, but the capitalized income which you re- 
ceive. The problem of capturing this increment of value is 
not difficult: the fifty millions may be represented by bonds 
or preferred stock; the possible increment by common 
stock, which thereupon becomes the residuary legatee of 
the expected increase. What has not been solved (and here 
is the true area of discussion) is the ethical right of any in- 
dividual or group of individuals to take this increase as 
their own. This is why, in every Senate investigation con- 
nected with corporations, emphasis has been laid upon the 
fact that stock which cost the holder substantially nothing 
later turned out to be worth millions of dollars; or that the 
investment banker who floated the bond issue received, 
among other things, options to buy at a low price huge 
quantities of stock which later represented vast fortunes, 
as organization produced apparent values far beyond those 
of the tangible property. 

This discussion, it has always seemed to me, was funda- 
mentally unfair both to finance and financiers. Plainly, the 
recipients of this class of profit were in a weak ethical posi- 
tion. To receive for (substantially) nothing a tremendous 
block of shares of the United States Steel Company, which 
later were worth untold millions, is a disproportionate re- 
ward for having furnished a relatively small amount of 
cash and done the work in consolidating the Carnegie and 
other associated properties, forming the basis of United 
States Steel. But the problem is not financial, and it is not 
for finance to solve. That is a matter of law and of govern- 
ment. We could elect to give this tremendous increment 
only to the holders of tangible property—the original 
owners of the cash and the plants entering the consolida- 
tion. We could elect to give it to managers and workers. 
We did elect to give it in considerable part to the group 
which handled the financing of the property and which 
was able by a process of (reasonably) free bargain to exact 
securities representing this increase as the price of its serv- 
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ices. We have never attempted to treat this unearned incre- 
ment as having been created by the community and there- 
fore belonging to the community. 

This is not to support in any degree the usual bankers’ 
view that government and law ought to keep out of the dis- 
cussion and leave the individual parties to settle it by them- 
selves. One cannot accuse bankers of being thieves merely 
because they avail themselves of a chance which the rules 
of the game give them. They have a perfect defense. But 
that is not a reason for saying that the rules of the game 
ought not to be changed. The argument that the temptation 
of future profits is necessary to induce the investment of 
capital loses its force when the expectation is given not to 
the investors of capital but to people who merely induce 
the investor to invest. Further, it is by no means certain that 
the investor could put up a much better case for himself 
than can the banker—except that a widely dispersed profit 
is always better for the community than a concentrated one. 
Morally, however, the banker and the investor stand on the 
same plane; each has a position, and the only problem is 
whether the position shall be rewarded in the one case by a 
fee for services rendered and in the other by a respectable 
return on capital, rather than by a chance of huge profits 
should the community assess the enterprise as being of great 
value. My point is merely that the community must make 
up its own mind who is really entitled to this increment. 
My own bias would be in favor of dividing it between the 
community as a whole and the plant staff, from the presi- 
dent down to the last oiler, treating finance for what it 
really is—an accessory convenience that should be reason- 
ably paid for its service. But this turns on one’s social phi- 
losophy, and has no place in a dispassionate review of the 
forces at work. 

The second, and perhaps still more fundamental, fact is 
that the effect of long-term finance as now understood on 
property has been to weaken it to a point almost beyond 
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recognition. It was André Maurois, I think, who used the 
term “abstract property” when distinguishing between the 
kind of property that you could carry home with you and 
the security that you locked in a safe-deposit vault. The 
writer suggested as a phrase “passive property”; but the 
two concepts have the same background. This impersonal 
fragment of property which finance has created is property 
from which every attribute has been subtracted except the 
legal name. It can only be passed on. By nature it is imper- 
sonal, for you cannot sell personality with property. The 
organization or plant which it represents is out of the ken 
of the property owner, for you cannot run an industrial en- 
terprise by an assembly of fifty or a hundred thousand 
shareholders. You cannot become sentimentally attached to 
it, as to a homestead, for you cannot see it; you cannot re- 
gard it as an avenue towards a career, for you are not al- 
lowed to work with it; you cannot express an aesthetic im- 
pulse with it, for it cannot be beautified. It means nothing 
in terms of spiritual life. It does not inspire emotion, or 
increase self-fulfilment. It has only one contribution to 
make: a limited degree of economic security, or (if you 
happen to be a millionaire) the likelihood of continuing 
luxury. It leaves the owner to solve every problem of occu- 
pation, enjoyment, and attainment, without consideration 
for its demands. 

By these very tokens it surrenders all these spiritual 
qualities into the hands of the managers of the plant and 
the “control,” which is predominantly a function of fi- 
nance. The instinct of the American people in treating its 
financiers as princes, prophets, or kings was not wholly un- 
sound, disgusting though that idolatry was. The collection, 
by a small group, of attributes formerly inhering in prop- 
erty as it reacts on the individual, did, in fact, make possible 
to that group opportunities similar to those enjoyed by a 
mediaeval prince. It is not surprising that this condition 
arose, when one views the swiftness with which American 
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finance came into being. It is not surprising now that people 
instinctively reach out to place that opportunity in the 
hands of the community rather than in the hands of indi- 
viduals. In a word, it is not surprising that there is a defi- 
nite movement to take many of the attributes of finance 
away from investment bankers and put them into the hands 
of the government. 

It must be conceded that the efforts to reduce finance to 
the place of an honored servant instead of a discredited 
master have been fumbling in the extreme. The most ef- 
fective, according to the observation of the writer, has been 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; although the 
possibilities inherent in that mechanism are as yet only 
barely conceived. The transmission of functions formerly 
monopolized by the investment banker to financial instru- 
ments recognized as belonging to the whole people is only 
barely beginning. For instance, it still is a problem whether 
savings banks and insurance companies (most of which are 
mutualized and therefore belong to no one except their 
millions of depositors and policyholders) shall assume con- 
trol of railroad reorganizations, or whether they will leave 
the initiative in such matters to bankers whose only connec- 
tion with the railroads is that in the distant past they once 
floated a bond issue. Yet the savings banks and insurance 
companies are generally recognized as being community in- 
struments whose interests are bound up with the welfare of 
the entire community, while the investment banker is a pri- 
vate individual generally prosperous in times of prosperity, 
but perfectly able to be prosperous at the expense of every- 
one else. These two phenomena would seem to be the most 
significant, since they alone fundamentally affect the flow 
of capital and its destination, and thereby take a dominant 
part in the further development of industrialism. In New 
York, Mr. Morris Ernst has conceived and urged the idea 
of unifying the instrumentalities which supply money for 
mortgages, thereby putting into collective, rather than in- 
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dividual, hands the power to finance developments of great 
cities. These are fundamental matters. 

Less important, though possibly more spectacular, is the 
development of control through what are known as “Blue 
Sky Acts”—the latest and best-known of which is, of 
course, the Federal Securities Act. To the writer, this form 
of measure, while salutary, is not of supreme importance. 
It permits exclusion of purely fraudulent finance; beyond 
that, it merely requires full information, at the time of 
flotation, in respect of the security floated, leaving it to the 
individual investor to determine whether he wants to buy. 
This cuts off certain illegitimate uses of the machinery for 
creating emotion referred to above, and is accordingly a 
step in the right direction. But it leaves unsolved the major 
questions. It is, for instance, interesting to note that few, if 
any, of the transactions of investment bankers adumbrated 
by the Senate committee recently would have been pre- 
vented had the Federal Securities Act been in force. For 
that Act and Blue Sky Acts, generally, do not attempt to 
solve the problem of who is entitled to the increment of 
value arising from organization, or the increment of power 
arising from control. Those problems are left to the future. 
Here is the precise difference between a measure like the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, or the Federal 
Home Loan Act, or the voluntary movement by the savings 
banks towards unification of activity, and attempts merely 
to police the existing system, so that its fundamentals shall 
remain as they were, while ethics and practices are cleaned 
up 


There is an analogy in the now famous N.R.A. The sig- 
nificance of the National Recovery Act is not that it abol- 
ishes unfair competition but that it permits the establishment 
of a minimum wage and thus redistributes the national in- 
come. Looked at from the same standpoint, the significance 
of the Securities Act is limited until it is supplemented by 
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laws (which might be corporation laws, tax laws, or what 
not) settling more basic problems. 

Finance is a means for assuring the flow of capital. His- 
torically, it has also been a means for guiding that flow. In 
the first use, it is a mechanism in aid of the industrial sys- 
tem as we know it. In the second, it is a power controlling 
it. Finance is likewise a means of translating active, tan- 
gible property, plus organization, into abstract or passive 
property distributed among great numbers of individuals, 
and a means of redistributing the increment of value cre- 
ated when the community assesses the enterprise as being 
useful. As the one, it is an auxiliary——necessary, if we con- 
tinue to want the goods and services which large-scale 
plants, railroads, and utilities offer. As the other, it is a 
power to distribute the national wealth. The next few years 
will probably determine whether the elements of power or 
control now tied to finance remain in the hands of the finan- 
cial group or whether they pass, measurably, into the hands 
of the community. That finance has been serviceable, few 
dispassionate observers would deny. That its power and its 
control have been the wisest method of developing the 
community, is in serious doubt. That this power and this 
control should continue to dominate our national life has 
become extremely questionable. This, in brief, is the sig- 
nificance of the almost revolutionary movement athwart 
American long-term finance at present. 





A BUCKET OF BEES 
By DAVID McCORD 


O the wind blew all that night, 
Bringing the rain, and the rain 

Brought back Vermont, to-morrow, 
A tendril, a twig, a package of the young spring green. 
And it blew in the five-blade needles of the pine, 
On the hard leaf of the oak, 
On farmers’ ground still littoral with the red swamp maple. 
It blew now 
Blowing under the window, blowing the night 
Across a cool lax harbor of the mind. 
Whatever woke you woke 
The great swell solo manual of the rain, 
Filling the pipes with silver, 
And the wind blew steadily improving noise. 
And all that night the rain 
Brought back the flower, grass, the headlands in the gulf, 
The silent growing round the edge of barns, 
The longer days, 
The slack, 
The disinfection of the spring. 


I was too young to remember, 

But even then malaria and quinine split 

The nerves on edge already. Fever 

Burned at the roots of eagerness and faith. 

It’s dark. It’s hot. ?’m hot. 

The world was wrong as upside down, and lightning 
Flashed from a cold sky whenever you went out. 
The people talked too loud, 

They were always going, 
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The cereals they gave you tasted black. 

Its dark. Pm hot! 

One night was full of dreams and empty corners, 
And down the well without the fireman’s pole. 
It’s dark. ?’'m burning! 

So, 

When a storm blew up along the coast, 

As it always did in summer, 

The door slammed and the rain came in the window sharp, 
But never cool. 

The voices down the hall died out. 

I want a drink! 

And what we match with solving intellect 
Shouted for terror. 

Why? 

Or were you gone? 


In the morning we all went for a long walk 

On a country road in shining pools of water, 

And I remembered remembering another storm. 

The air was fine now, 

And a warm sun worrying April out of March. 

We saw what the wind had done: where it snapped the ends 
Of branches it should have snapped the year they died: 
Old leaves blown out to new and leafless places. 
Someone, we said, was raking in our woods 

And ran away. But that was talk, 

Though I could swear it so. 

Most of the pools had sky in them, like mirrors 

In an old room smiling to themselves; 

Or some had trees and clouds, and some were cloudy, 
Scored by the breeze that touched too near the ground. 
Wearing stout shoes won’t mean you won’t get muddy; 
But you don’t mind it then, and just a step 

In the clear water is stepping in the sky. 

You break the image, and I’1l argue 
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One blue splinter fastens to the sole. 

We walked on half an hour until the road 
Managed it better where there was more view, 
More cloud, less water. Round the bend 
We could see just where a tree had fallen, 

But not (and we were sorry) across our path. 

It had gone left and down hill, or the way 

The wind went. Down, we said, 

And still, why should it break? 

It broke off close. An oak. 

Why not? The stump is rotten. 

Well, if it’s rotten it was done to die. 

It’s not just hollow. 

Why not? I found a flying 

Squirrel in one once, but you won’t find one now. 
No, I’ve found something better. Look in here! 
Bees! 

Honey! There 

In the shell 


(Like an old dugout at Ticonderoga) 
Terraces and tiers of wax. 

How many bees! 

All anxious, crawling, 

Tentative with cold, 

Sensing 

Disaster at the back of so much light. 


If you had asked me once 
Where the great world was: 
Its limits, heart, earth, sky, 
And all that is, 
I should have said “The Garden,” 
Which was home, my universe, 
Life bounden, A to Z. 
That’s aster, now, to zinnia, I find; 
But flowers grew beyond their names, as gardens 
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Grow beyond the sunshine, as the birds 
Fly beyond singing and our empty sight. 
Someone had planted it before me, sowing 
Color with one hand, with the other scent. 
And color mixed with color, 
Smell with smell: 
The apple blossom at the jonquil stem, 
And lavender upon the seed of thyme. 
Flowers don’t move, they said, but they were wrong. 
Stirring the roots with water, the rainy soil 
Raised to the bud their capillary powers, 
And then one morning in another May 
The winds shook out new blossoms, and they sailed 
Into the dendron sea of Ill forget. 
The winds do that, but summer wears the tidy 
Rhythm of standing still and bending down. 
The humming-bird, whose tongue has split a needle, 
Darts from the white and voluntary bell, 
Savors the rose, and sucks the bindweed dry. 
His small obstructionist, the bee, climbs down 
The little chalice, opening style and anther, 
Bagged with the pollen, drunken of his find. 
If you had asked me once, I should have said: 
Flower to flower, summer to summer, over 
‘And over, living and dying, 
Live and dead. 


Back at the house we found a bucket 

To put the bees in, and the lid 

To keep them there until we found a hive. 

Some of them were dead, we thought, 

And some half frozen. None 

(I thought) would do much stinging soon. 

I used the canvas country gloves 

That smelled of zwieback, and the bees were taken. 
One of them climbed up inside my sleeve. 
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He acted for the others: Mind us, now. 
I pinched him at the elbow and got burned, 
But that was all. We killed the cripples. 
I hate to kill a bee. 
There was no queen, 
Or else we couldn’t find her. 
That was odd. 

To put the broken honey in a pan, 
We had to take the tree dust with it too; 
Cutting it loose there with a knife, and shaking 
A bee or another off from the under side. 
Professional store honey comes in squares, 
As though the bees bled antiseptic flowers, 
But this was some 
The Greeks found once in Thessaly; or bears 
In plunder, say, as lucky as our own. 
You try it with a finger when the spring 
Is in the blood, and sorrow at the bone. 
The little well, the hexagon of wax, 
Interns a thimble of the blossom gone, 
The wild bright summer stolen as the birds 
Sang, and a man put whetstone to his scythe. 

The bucket had a heat now of itself, 
But we must set it carefully near the stove. 
The bees would want their strength, 
And need it more, | 
To start again in a new hive 
Captive, with another queen. 

They’d come 

To life a month too soon: a little 
Seething knot, explosive in the hand, 
And the ground dead cold outside. — 

So wait till morning. 
There was no wind that night: 
The bees swarmed dark above the pillow, 
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Threatening, in a fashion, as I dreamed. 


It was exciting then to see the city: 
You went up in the morning on a train, 
Played in a toyshop, had éclairs and chocolate, 
Saw the great stores by holding to a hand, 
And woke up with the brakeman shouting. — 
Now you were going there forever. Monday 
Was the last good-bye. 
Good-bye, green fields, 
Gray stone, tall trees, wet leaves; 
Good-bye, hill, brook, white fence; 
take care, good-bye. 
Monday was the last day, and the farm 
Looked very small and lonely, and inside 
The rooms could empty with us standing talking. 
There were so many things we might have done: 
The meadow lark had eggs, 
but making butter 
Needed cream of the cold crocks in the dark. 
Why were they cutting down the pleasant wood? 
Why on a Sunday? 
With the right light, now, and very careful, 
You could just see the trout swirl in the well. 
Monday was the last day: 
but the turtle 
Walked in the yard the figures nineteen hundred. 
Silence follows sound, and the green forest 
Follows the countryman and heels him down. 
When all is said, we know the number Vale! 
Wave us good-bye: A century to-morrow 
Shatters the still steeled waters of what is now. 





There was a man who raised bees for the queen: 
Her Majesty, long, wiry-legged, worth money. 
He raised them on a roof up-town, but social 
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With blue dust, the soots of inland air. 

The roof was flat, the hives stood in a row 

From left to right in urban draft or weather, 
And didn’t wear the name of apiary: 

But to the bees they seemed the size of home. 
Down stairs a clack of men, the strain of wheels, 
Or presses run by night, made cheap with sound 
A counterfeit of August in the grasses. 

Other buildings, windows, smoke, brick towers, 
Higher, and deadly in a prison scheme, 

Robbed the shrill colony of dawn and dusk. 
That was a bee tree in a bonded wood, 

A company whose stocks were liquid gold. 

We took the bucket in, the morning after, 
Like a skilled workman starting with his lunch. 
“These are the bees,” we said, “the pioneers; 
They don’t know cities, but they do a fower— 
Cockscomb and a honeysuckle vine. 

You keep them here and tell them this is theirs. 
Give them the ablest town queen of the roof. 
You want new blood, and bees’ blood if it’s wild 
Runs like a gipsy’s in the swelt of summer.” 

He put them in, and shutting down the lid 
He shut the anger of that stormy day 
Into a cubic foot of bee-black night. 

“T guess they’ll keep,” he said. “They’re better off, 
They’ll get more room than back in hollow stumps. 
I tell you, son, I’ve got some workers here 

Have been commuting longer than your dad; 
They fly way out, up country now, that’s where. 
Taste the first drop, and I can name the field. 

It’s wicked what these animals can do: 

They’ll come straight down that single shaft of sun, 
Straight as an arrow, yes, a whole lot straighter, 
Their furry legs all tangled up with pollen. 

The bread of life was good clean Christian flour, 
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But I’ve a notion beebread is the stuff 

With finer spirit; leastwise there’s a strength 
And beauty to it for an evil city, 

As if the bees went after more than clover 
And brought us home free particles of God.” 


The bee goes out to flower 
And the mind 
Returns to youth his fountains or the slain. 
Between us and the truce of foreign hills 
Each day renews but life renewed before. 
Cut down the clover, cut the heartstrings too! 
The bee will find the blossom while the snath 
Is sickling at the stem, and we shall hear 
The heartbeats dying even as our death, 
But not too soon. 
Life borders on the joy 
Of joyful things. 
If we grow old, it is not with our age 
But with our youth: the hive too full, 
The soul too mattered with divine content. 
I take the red lance of the westering sun 
And break my shield upon it: who shall say 
I am not victor? only that the wound 
Heals not, and that I fall again. 

O lovely land and ancient upright wood, 
Call home thy servant, the conscriptive bee. 
His life is thine, his work; the geometric field 
An humble hire for fertilizing flowers. 

Call home the child, whose credulous first hours 
Burn at the heart of living, and surprise 

The better reason with unbidden truth. 

Call home the man. He will not come. 

But in the closing dark his eyes may sometime 

Circle the lost last rim of his own world: 

“I walked there once. What turned my face away?” 





A BRITISH VIEW OF BRITISH 
FOREIGN POLICY 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


N Englishman who visits Germany to-day very soon 
becomes aware that his German friends regard 
him as a favorite of fortune: the lucky citizen 
of a land in which life is still as stable and as 

comfortable as life used to be in Germany before the del- 
uge. To the Englishman this German picture of post-war 
England is surprising, and his reflections upon it are apt to 
be ironical; for the Englishman knows very well that his 
world, as well as the German’s world, is really in ruins; and 
the downfall of the pre-war English world is really, after 
all, the larger catastrophe of the two. The pre-war Prussian 
world was still (with all respect) parochial, whereas the 
pre-war English world was co-extensive with all the hab- 
itable lands and navigable seas on the face of this planet. 
Looking backward over the pre-war age to-day, an 
English observer perceives two things. First, he realizes 
that the principal architects of that nineteenth-century 
world society were his own English grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers; and secondly, he realizes how fantastic 
a structure that English-built world system was. The first 
makers of our Western civilization, when they set them- 
selves to give unity and guidance to a fraction of mankind 
in a corner of Eurasia in the so-called “Dark Ages,” 
founded their modest building on the rock. The original 
basis of our civilization was a common religion; and when 
the unity of Western Christendom broke down at the end 
of the Middle Ages, an expanding Western world was still 
held together by a community of mind and manners from 
the time of the Reformation to the time of the Industrial 
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Revolution. It was the English prophets of industrialism 
who first attempted to place our community of civilization 
upon a foundation composed of base matter. In the pride of 
their new economic technique, they imagined not merely 
that they could enfold the whole world in the meshes of 
their new Anglo-centric industrial system but that they 
could spin “the Brotherhood of Man” out of this economic 
nexus, which is the most sordid and the most superficial of 
all the forms of human association. To vary the metaphor, 
the nineteenth-century Englishman built his house upon 
the sands in the belief that he was building on the threshold 
of the millennium. But the millennium has not been 
brought by our nineteenth-century industrialism and de- 
mocracy. Democracy has begotten nationalism, and indus- 
trialism, “la guerre totale.” 

The nineteenth-century world order is in ruins, and dur- 
ing these post-war years the English have been following 
out, simultaneously, two divergent and perhaps ultimately 
alternative lines of action. On the one hand, we have been 
trying to repair and complete the pre-war world order: to 
repair it on its economic side by trying to recondition the 
old machine of international trade and international fi- 
nance; and to complete this same world order on its politi- 
cal side by fostering the League of Nations as an approach 
towards a world-wide system of organized collective se- 
curity. At the same time, we have been seeking to find a 
new place for ourselves in a new world, now insistently 
knocking at our doors, which is not of our making and not 
to our liking (to speak quite frankly). 

Of these two lines of action, the oecumenical line has led 
us into a formidable series of frustrations and disappoint- 
ments. The League of Nations, lamed at birth by the non- 
participation of the United States, has been dealt a crushing 
blow, at the beginning of the second decade of its exist- 
ence, by Japan. Meanwhile, the old nineteenth-century 
economic world order, on which the new political world 
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order was to have been built up, has been visibly crumbling 
away. The former world-wide flow of migration and trade 
and investment has dwindled to a trickle; and the ma- 
chinery—or freedom from machinery—which once made 
this life-giving circulation possible, can now no longer be 
counted upon. The impotence of the World Disarmament 
Conference in 1932 and the World Economic Conference 
in 1933 seems to sum up and symbolize the present diffi- 
culty of making any kind of world order work. In the nine- 
teenth century, one power, England, was able to make the 
wheels of the world go round, owing to her temporary su- 
premacy in industry and finance and sea power. Since the 
turn of the century, we have realized that the new world 
which we had called into existence could no longer be kept 
going by our English hands alone; and since the war, we 
have been trying, so to speak, to tum this modern world 
concern, which had been brought into being mainly by 
British enterprise, into a joint-stock company with all the 
countries of the world for shareholders. A dozen years’ ex- 
perience has made us wonder whether the business can 
really be carried on at all if it is now a fact (as we believe 
it to be, under post-war conditions) that it can only be car- 
ried on henceforward on this co-operative basis. 

In the light of this series of disappointments, we have 
been taking stock of our assets and either “writing them 
down” or “making them over” to fit a new world of iso- 
lated national units, or isolated regional groups, which is 
threatening to supplant the unitary world (with Britain 
for its workshop) that we had hoped to establish. We have 
written down our former British naval supremacy to naval 
parity with the United States. We have set ourselves to 
transform the old British empire into a new British com- 
monwealth of free and equal nations. And we have not con- 
fined this policy to those overseas dominions of the Crown 
whose peoples are of European origin. We are attempting 
to extend it to India: an Oriental country which we origi- 
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nally conquered by force of arms and afterwards governed 
bureaucratically. But perhaps our greatest renunciation of 
all is our now open abandonment of Great Britain’s nine- 
teenth-century economic and financial position in which 
British enterprise had a free hand in a world-wide eco- 
nomic field. We admitted the loss of our former unique 
and supreme financial and economic status in the world 
when we let the pound sterling fall away from the gold 
standard, and when we adopted the defensive armor of pro- 
tection in imitation of our latter-day German and Ameri- 
can competitors. 

Of course, we do not contemplate retreating into an eco- 
nomic autarchy within the limits of this small island, for 
an economically self-sufficient Britain would require the 
annihilation of 50 per cent, or 66 per cent, of our present 
population. We still look forward to seeing this country re- 
main the headquarters and the clearing-house of a business 
association which, at its narrowest, would include all the 
self-governing dominions of the Crown, as well as our non- 
self-governing colonial empire, while at its widest it might 
eventually embrace—perhaps in the loose form of “a ster- 
ling group”—the Scandinavian countries in one direction 
and some of the powerful states of Latin America in the 
other. Yet, even in its amplest form, this vision of Great 
Britain’s economic future represents an enormous reduction 
in ambition for a country which was recently the workshop 
and the mart and the bank of the entire world. 

To some foreign observers, both Continental and Ameri- 
can, this series of British renunciations looks like sheer de- 
featism. “Your English governing class,” these observers 
say to us, “must suddenly have lost its backbone. That leg- 
endary bulldog Englishman—we cannot find him to-day. 
Was he exterminated, perhaps, in the war?” This kind of 
criticism does not bother us much—even when it is levelled 
at us with a barb of malice—because it seems to us rather 
naive. We have not forgotten that it was the obstinacy of 
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“the bulldog breed” that once lost us our thirteen colonies 
in North America; and that it was a Continental version of 
the same kind of political intransigence and unadaptability 
that brought the Hapsburg and the Ottoman empires down 
in ruin in 1918. We have taken these lessons to heart; and 
we have made up our minds that, if we can help it, we shall 
not let the Indian empire go the way of the Ottoman em- 
pire, or the overseas dominions go the way of the Haps- 
burg monarchy’s post-war “successor states.” But if we are 
to prevent these calamities, we cannot afford to be rigid or 
passive. We must meet our troubles half way, and we must 
show ourselves more fertile than ever before in political in- 
vention. This is the meaning of our post-war policy of re- 
nunciations in the minds of those English people who are 
deliberately carrying this policy out. 

This does not, of course, mean that the old English gov- 
erning class is finding this policy either pleasant or easy. 
The Old Adam is strong; and when we have assented to a 
policy with our heads, because the sensible arguments in its 
favor are irresistible and the manifest penalties of the op- 
posite policy are prohibitive, we may still kick against the 
pricks, and resent the reasonable policy in our hearts. This 
state of mind is apparent in the attitude of the English gov- 
erning class both towards naval parity with the United 
States and towards self-government for India; and while 
our resentment at our own wise acceptance of the inevitable 
does not betray us into kicking over the traces and giving 
our vitally important relations with America and with 
India a disastrous turn, this resentment does find vent in 
side issues. 

A case in point is the attitude which the English govern- 
ing class instinctively and immediately adopted, and has 
steadily maintained, towards the Far Eastern crisis. Ameri- 
can observers have doubtless noticed that, over this ques- 
tion, there has been a tendency for British opinion to divide 
on class or party lines much more closely than is usual in 
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Great Britain, or in any country, over questions of foreign 
policy. On the whole, Labor and Liberalism have been 
keenly pro-Chinese, while the Conservatives, and the gov- 
erning class in general, have been firmly and unashamedly 
pro-Japanese. What is the psychological explanation of this 
Conservative reaction to the Far Eastern crisis—the reac- 
tion which, in the actual political circumstances, has deter- 
mined the policy of the United Kingdom? Why has His 
Majesty’s government in the United Kingdom, with the 
full approval of its parliamentary majority, shown this 
studied complacency towards Japan? Why has it pointedly 
refrained from supporting the wise and constructive policy 
of the State Department at Washington for eventually 
bringing the Japanese to book? 

Two psychological explanations suggest themselves; and 
they are not necessarily put out of court by the fact that the 
people concerned are probably only half aware of their own 
motives. One of these psychological factors is the residual 
resentment of the English governing class against its own 
policy of political concession to an Oriental “under dog” in 
India. The English have come to the conclusion that in 
India it is no longer politically practicable to keep the Ori- 
ental “in his place,” and they are acting upon this opinion. 
Yet they feel, all the time, that it is a topsy-turvy world in 
which the Oriental “under dog” is allowed to stand up on 
his hind legs and assert himself against “the ruling races.” 
In India, this outrage has had to be accepted. But in China, 
where things had been going the same way, the Japanese 
have suddenly shown their teeth and given “the Chinese 
under dog the lesson which he needs.”? What an emotional 
satisfaction for the Englishman who has debarred himself, 
by an inhuman exercise of self-restraint, from showing his 
own teeth in India! This Indian analogy perhaps explains 
the Schadenfreude of the English governing class at seeing 
the Chinese trounced by the Japanese in Manchuria and 
Shanghai. 
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Why have the English recoiled so violently from any 
suggestion of applying coercion to Japan, under Article 
XVI of the League Covenant, through an embargo which 
might possibly involve a naval blockade? One obvious con- 
sideration is the possible risk of war (a consideration which 
has carried perhaps equal weight with statesmen at Wash- 
ington). Yet to an English observer who has had oppor- 
tunities of hearing the question discussed in English “naval 
circles,” it is apparent that this practical consideration has 
been reinforced, in these English minds, by an emotional 
resentment against Anglo-American parity and a senti- 
mental regard for our “gallant little” ex-ally Japan, who 
has so far been content with a naval ratio of 3 to 5. 

In the opinion of the writer of this article (and he is ex- 
pressing his personal opinion alone), the Far Eastern crisis 
is a case in which the British governing class has fallen into 
the trap of being guided by sentiment—under the illusion 
that it was being supremely realistic and hard-headed. On 
a short view, no doubt, it was hard-headed to rule out even 
the remotest danger of becoming involved in war with 
Japan; and it was hard-headed to show complacency 
towards a country which was displaying both the will and 
the power to play the part of “top dog” in the Far East. But 
on a long view (and a country in Great Britain’s situation 
ought always to take long views), was it not arguable, if 
sentiment did not confuse the issue, that, in its handling of 
the Far Eastern crisis, His Majesty’s government in the 
United Kingdom was making a rather serious mistake in 
policy? 

On a long view, the significance of the Japanese out- 
break in the Far East was that it was an acid test of the 
post-war collective system of security. If Japan were to 
“set away with it,” this would be taken as a proof that the 
collective system was incapable of vindicating the law 
against the lawlessness of a great power—and a great 
power is, of course, the only kind of international law- 
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breaker of any consequence. The lawlessness of the small 
fry, when no great power is implicated, has never been a 
mortal danger to society. Therefore, if Great Britain ever 
intended to stake anything on the upholding of the collec- 
tive system, the occasion had arrived. And, although Japan 
was a formidable power, possessing the complete naval 
command of the Far Eastern waters in virtue of the com- 
bined effect of the Washington treaties, there was a still 
more important factor on the side of law and order in this 
case. In this crisis in the Far East, in which the aggressor 
was Japan, the United States government was actively and 
openly concerned to co-operate with the states that are 
members of the League of Nations in order to secure that 
“the collective system” should be upheld. And this great 
asset of American co-operation would hardly have been 
forthcorning if the crisis confronting the League had been 
provoked by the lawlessness of some great power on the 
continent of Europe. At any rate, it appears to European 
observers of American policy and opinion that the tradi- 
tional American horror of foreign entanglements is felt, 
in its full force, only in relation to entanglements in Eu- 
rope, and that it does not influence American policy to any- 
thing like the same extent in the Pacific and the Far East. 

Here, then, was an opportunity of consolidating “the 
collective system” by securing co-operation between the 
United States and the League over an issue of supreme im- 
portance which was of equal interest to them both. And 
finally, if it were to come to the application of economic co- 
ercive measures, Japan, with her dependence on foreign 
sources of raw materials and foreign markets, was perhaps 
more vulnerable to this form of pressure than any other 
country in the world except Great Britain herself. When 
all these considerations are taken together, they seem to 
show that this was the time for the United Kingdom to act 
in vindication of international law and order, if the policy 
of the British government was really to maintain and carry 
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to completion that modern world order in which Great 
Britain had lived and moved and had her being in the 
golden age in the nineteenth century. The various aspects 
of this world order—military and political, economic and 
financial—were indissolubly bound up together; without 
international security, there could no longer be interna- 
tional credit or international trade; and if the post-war se- 
curity system were suffered to collapse, there could be no 
hope of permanently resuscitating the pre-war system of 
world-wide financial and economic relations. This inter- 
connection between the political and the economic factors 
has been proved up to the hilt by the sequel. For the devas- 
tating effect which the failure to bring Japan to order has 
exerted upon the history of the World Disarmament Con- 
ference is plain to see; and the ineffectiveness of the Dis- 
armament Conference gave the Economic Conference a 
thoroughly bad start. 

Thus, if the United Kingdom really willed the main- 
tenance of some kind of world order as the setting for its 
own life and activity, then the British government’s failure 
to co-operate with the United States government in trying 
to bring Japan to reason was a serious error of policy on a 
long view. And on a long view, again, it was an equally 
serious mistake even if the United Kingdom had abandoned 
its large view of world unity and world order, and had de- 
cided to lead a less ambitious life within the limits of the 
British commonwealth of nations. 

On a short view, perhaps, imperial considerations coun- 
selled complacency towards Japan. For, strangely enough, 
the first reaction in Australia and New Zealand to the news 
that Japan was on the war path in Manchuria was not a 
panic at this realization of “the yellow peril”; on the con- 
trary, it was a feeling of relief. Let Japan sate her appetite, 
and break her claws, on China, the Australians said. 
Whether she emerges satiated or emerges exhausted, in 
either case she will emerge with a diminished inclination, 
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or, at any rate, a diminished power, to try conclusions with 
us. This was the reaction of Australia and New Zealand to 
the Far Eastern crisis at a time when these countries had 
little thought to spare from the injuries which the eco- 
nomic crisis was then inflicting upon them, in common with 
the other countries producing chiefly raw material. 

On the other hand, the statesmanship of the United 
Kingdom might be expected to look rather further ahead 
and to take a succession of unpleasant possibilities into con- 
sideration. Suppose this Japanese blow were to give the col- 
lective system of security, and with it the whole world or- 
der, its coup de grace? Suppose the world were to break up 
into a number of isolated 4/ocs of countries, of which the 
British commonwealth would form one, and a Far East, 
under Japanese domination, another. And suppose, in the 
fulness of time, when the whole network of the Washing- 
ton treaties had been unravelled in consequence of Japan’s 
first lawless stroke, there were to be a great war between 
Japan and the United States for the mastery of the Pacific? 
What might happen to the British commonwealth then? 
Would not Australia, New Zealand, and Canada feel that 
they must stake everything to prevent a Japanese victory 
and must throw in their lot with the United States? And 
might not the United Kingdom decide to remain neutral, 
partly owing to the pro-Japanese sentiment of the English 
governing class, and partly under the menace of some 
threat to the peace of Europe? And in that event, would 
not the British commonwealth burst asunder and the over- 
seas dominions gravitate henceforth towards the United 
States instead of gravitating towards the United Kingdom? 

This is the ultimate danger to which the United King- 
dom may have exposed itself through the Far Eastern 
policy which it has pursued since September, 1931. Indeed, 
it is arguable that, so far from the British commonwealth 
being an alternative framework to a world order, it is only 
within the framework of a world order that the common- 
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wealth can continue to exist. In other words, it is arguable 
that the effective bond between the states that are members 
of the British commonwealth to-day is their common 
membership in the League of Nations and their com- 
mon adhesion to the Kellogg Pact rather than their 
common status as dominions of a single Crown. 

On this showing, the safety and prosperity of the United 
Kingdom appear to be bound up with the maintenance of 
some kind of world system after all; and this suggests a 
consideration of the chief points at which the peace and 
good order of the world are now threatened. In dealing 
with the Far East, we have touched upon one of these dan- 
ger points already. The other danger point, of course, is 
continental Europe; and this brings me to the British atti- 
tude towards the National-Socialist Revolution in Ger- 
many. 

The respective reactions of British public opinion to the 
Japanese outbreak of 1931 and to the German outbreak of 
1933 present an extraordinary contrast. Over the Japanese 
issue, we have seen the British people sharply divided, with 
the governing classes showing an invincible determination 
to whitewash and conciliate Japan and an almost indecent 
anxiety not to fall foul of her. Over the German issue, we 
see the British people united, and expressing their unani- 
mous feelings of reprobation and hostility without taking 
any trouble to mince their words. This is a strange contrast 
if it is now one of the rules of British policy that no offense 
must be given to great powers; for Germany, though tem- 
porarily disarmed, is manifestly still a great power i posse; 
and London, as we Londoners know from experience, can 
easily be bombed from the Rhineland, whereas Hongkong 
and Singapore are out of bombing range of Nagasaki. 
What, then, is the explanation of this dead set of British 
feeling against the Hitlerite Germany of 1933? Mainly, 
no doubt, this British feeling is a straightforward reaction 
towards the Hitlerite policy of fanaticism and violence and 
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bullying—a policy which outrages British opinion and 
American opinion for the same good reasons. Yet there is 
perhaps a subtler psychological explanation behind that. In 
the last analysis, our sorest English grievance against Herr 
Hitler is that he has made fools of us in the sight of the 
world by doing his worst to prove—and this on uncontro- 
vertible German evidence—that the French view of the 
German character is the right view after all! 

The truth is that an Anglo-French controversy over the 
German character has been the crux of European politics 
ever since the Armistice; for a view of the German charac- 
ter is a necessary basis for a policy on the question of how 
Germany is to be treated; and, since the morrow of the 
war, the French and the British policies towards Germany 
have been as different as the respective views on which they 
have been founded. The French view is that the Germans 
simply are not as other men are. They are a race apart—a 
race of ogres—and as they always have been, so they always 
will be. The British view, from 1919 to 1933, has been 
that the Germans are perfectly ordinary human beings who 
happened to take a wrong turning under the pre-war Prus- 
sian régime. This pre-war German error has brought down 
a terrific punishment, first and foremost upon Germany 
herself, and in the second place upon the rest of us. But this 
punishment, as so often happens, has been out of proportion 
to the enormity of the crime; and anyway the Germans 
have had their punishment and have presumably learnt 
their lesson. Give them a fair chance now that the war has 
ended in a crushing German defeat, and there is no reason 
to suppose that, in future, the Germans will fail to behave 
like ordinary civilized people. This was the British policy; 
and it had at least this great superiority over the French 
policy that it was not a counsel of despair. Indeed, there is 
nothing to show that, if the Germans had been treated on 
these British lines they would not have responded according 
to British expectations. The trouble was that the British 
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government was always content with merely expounding its 
policy, without ever making the effort to push it through 
in the face of French resistance. When it came to action, 
the British government invariably left the field clear for 
the French to march. 

The British attitude towards the French policy is 
summed up in Mr. Bonar Law’s parting words to Monsieur 
Poincaré on the eve of the French invasion of the Ruhr in 
1922. “I hope you are right,” said Mr. Bonar Law— 
which meant, of course: “I am sure you are wrong, and | 
expect to see that proved in the sequel.” From 1919 to 
1933, we have criticised French policy towards Germany 
without seriously attempting to make our own policy pre- 
vail, until now, in this year, the French have achieved a 
disastrous but overwhelming success. By treating the lib- 
eral and democratic Germany of Dr. Stresemann and Dr. 
Briining as though she were the monstrous Germany of 
the chronic French nightmare, they have conjured this 
monstrous Germany @ /a frangaise into life. For what is 
Herr Hitler’s Germany but a portrait of the German by 
himself as he appears in French eyes? ‘A race apart, a race 
of ogres”—why, have not the Hitlerites pleaded guilty to 
the charge in their doctrine of the Blond Beast, Nordic 
Man? A nation with an innate criminal impulse towards 
committing atrocities? Why, after the Nazis’ own boasts 
of how they have treated the Jews and the Marxians and 
the pacifists, what a priori grounds are left for questioning 
the tales of German atrocities in Belgium and France? 
Line by line, Herr Hitler and his companions have re- 
morselessly delineated the German in the image which 
French caricaturists had made of him; and as the English 
spectator watches this amazing exhibition and sees the 
French spectator smile, he completely loses his temper— 
not with himself, of course, though his own government’s 
inaction during the past thirteen years is one major cause 
of the catastrophe. But nobody likes to acknowledge his 
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own sins of omission; and so English public opinion to-day 
is venting all its spleen upon the Nazis for having given 
the French the victory in this fourteenth year of the peren- 
nial Anglo-French controversy. 

Whatever the explanation, or the justification, of this 
change of British feeling towards Germany in this year 
may be, it is certain that, since August, 1914, there has 
been no movement of public opinion in Great Britain that 
has been so rapid, so deep, or so unanimous as this. The fu- 
ture consequences, for Europe, are at present incalculable. 

One thing, however, is clear. For all her affectation of 
being an overseas country which has accidentally run 
aground off the coast of Europe, Great Britain will no more 
be able to disinterest herself in continental European affairs 
in the future than she has been able in the past. This island 
must continue perforce to serve as the connecting link be- 
tween continental Europe and the overseas world, whether 
for good or for evil. And it will be for evil, from the Brit- 
ish standpoint, if the nineteenth-century rudiments of a 
world system now irretrievably dissolve in order to give 
place to continental 4/ocs. In a world thus broken up, Great 
Britain would run the danger of being ground to pieces, 
like a skiff amid a fleet of dreadnaughts. British industry, 
British trade, British finance, and the British common- 
wealth of nations have none of them been designed for 
keeping afloat under such conditions. We are only capable 
of sailing upon open waters; and therefore, for us, in the 
last resort, the alternatives are world order or downfall. 
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MANCHURIAN DIPLOMACY AS AN 
ASIATIC PROBLEM 


By J. V. A. MacMURRAY 


HAT has happened in Manchuria during 
the past two years has not merely altered the 
terms of existing problems but so rearranged 
the geographic, economic, and political ele- 

ments involved as to create an altogether new set of prob- 

lems in the relations among Chinese, Japanese, and Rus- 
sians in northeastern Asia. 

In the area peripheral to China and enclosed between the 
Pacific and the Arctic zone, a historical process had become 
stabilized at a fairly definite stage in its development. Rus- 
sia’s long pioneering effort had culminated, about two 
generations ago, in outflanking China in a great arc to the 
north and along the Pacific littoral. In the Nineties she had 
obtained from China the concession for the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, which carried with it the means of economic and 
political penetration of Manchuria; and it was the effort to 
extend this influence, through Manchuria, to the semi- 
independent kingdom of Korea, which brought Russia into 
conflict with Japan in 1904-05. The victory of Japan in 
that war not only placed Korea under her domination but 
put her in possession, with the acquiescence of China, of 
those concession rights previously granted to Russia, in 
the southern third of Manchuria. The two contestants 
thereupon set themselves to compound their rivalries at 
the expense of China; and by a series of secret treaties in 
1907, 1910, and 1912, they partitioned Manchuria and 
Mongolia between themselves into “spheres of influence,” 
within which neither power was to interfere with such 
measures of development and control as the other might 
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take on its side of the line. From the diplomatic corre- 
spondence thus far published, it would appear that both 
parties to these agreements regarded them as preliminary 
toa process of absorption and ultimate annexation by Russia 
and Japan of their respective spheres; and the final treaty 
of the series, in 1916, was one of alliance, obligating them 
to mutual support against any threat to their interests. 

In the partition of the region thus contemplated, Russia 
was to receive far the larger share—the northern two- 
thirds of Manchuria, and virtually the whole of the vast 
plain of Mongolia save for a comparatively small portion 
adjacent to Japan’s sphere in southern Manchuria. Yet the 
smaller area pre-empted for Japan was of the more obvious 
and immediate economic importance; it contained not only 
the larger and the more advanced portion of the population 
but the more favored climatic situation, the only means of 
direct access by sea, and the bulk of the known mineral 
wealth. It was, in fact, a potential empire in itself. And 
during their twenty-five years of enjoyment of special 
rights there, the Japanese have developed their interests 
with extraordinary persistence and success. With leaseholds 
tantamount to ownership of Dairen (the sole commercial 
port) and of the railway system consolidated under the 
South Manchuria Railway (in effect an organ of the gov- 
ernment), Japan dominated the transportation system of 
the region. Japanese postal, telegraph, and telephone sys- 
tems paralleled those of China along the railway lines. 
Virtually all the coal and iron deposits in South Manchuria 
had come into Japanese possession, either as appurtenances 
to the original railway concession or in consequence of the 
“Twenty-one Demands” made upon China in 1915. Japa- 
nese to the number of about 100,000 were active in the 
import and export trade and in finance throughout the 
region; and a comparatively small proportion of such busi- 
ness as was not purely local could be carried on without 
Japanese intermediation. Japan and her people were in a 
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position of effective enjoyment of practically all the oppor- 
tunities of profit from the mineral production of South 
Manchuria, from the handling and transportation of its 
import and export commerce, and from the financing of 
such industries as might be developed. 

This economic predominance was assured and re-en- 
forced by the quasi-political character of the South Man- 
churia Railway, whose “zone” along its right of way was 
assimilated to Japanese territory for purposes of protection, 
administration, and jurisdiction—a situation which in sey- 
eral conspicuous instances lent itself to restraints which had 
the effect of interventions in local factional contests. This 
concrete power of interposition, in conjunction with the 
potent general influence accruing to Japan as an over- 
whelmingly strong and resolute neighbor, gave her such a 
degree of political control over Manchurian affairs as 
seemed ample to assure the safeguarding of her interests 
there. 

In the Russian sphere, the similar process of economic 
and political penetration, primarily through the agency of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, had been developed with like 
vigor during the days of tsarist power, but abated during 
the war. The Soviet régime, on coming into power and ob- 
taining actual control in Siberia after the Allied interven- 
tion (which had, in effect, been a Japanese occupation), 
lent itself to a separatist movement in Outer Mongolia 
which brought that region into close association with the 
Soviet Union. But in the principal field of action, the Mos- 
cow government virtually allowed the Russian pretensions 
in North Manchuria to lie fallow; and the Chinese Eastern 
Railway became in fact, at any rate temporarily, a purely 
commercial enterprise, as provided by new treaties on the 
subject. But the promptness and decisiveness with which 
the Soviet government, in 1929, used its armed forces to 
resist an attempt of the Chinese to seize the railway, appear 
to indicate that it attached to that concession at least a po- 
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tential value out of proportion to its worth as a merely com- 
mercial property. 

These infiltrations of Russian and of Japanese influences 
and claims into Manchuria, throughout the past generation, 
took place not in a vacuum but in a region which was recog- 
nized by both powers as Chinese territory, and was inhabited 
by a population of Chinese which, during that period, grew 
from some 6,000,000 to perhaps as many as 30,000,000. 
Its connections with that loose-knit and amorphous political 
entity which is China—an organism whose fundamental 
reality and unity tend to be obscured by the obviousness of 
its variations from our Western conceptions of sovereignty 
—have been neither more nor less haphazard, irregular, 
and opportunist than the interrelations of most of the tradi- 
tional Eighteen Provinces of “China Proper”: the essence 
of their mutual association lies in the tenacious Chinese 
realization of a common culture and its distinguishing 
modes of thinking and of emotional response. And the fast 
growing population of Manchuria was almost wholly 
Chinese. The amazing increase during recent years was 
made up of those who in the first place sought, as seasonal 
laborers, relief from the hard conditions of living in the 
overcrowded, disordered, and tax-ridden provinces of 
Shantung and Chihli, and who in yearly increasing propor- 
tion remained as settlers in this comparatively new land of 
opportunity. While these settlers brought with them their 
immediate families, they left behind them in their native 
provinces those larger family groups which constitute in 
China the basis of the whole social organism. They were, 
therefore, still identified with their old homes, even though 
in a great degree emancipated from the family domination 
which tends to frustrate individuality, and touched by their 
new circumstances with something of the free and ad- 
venturous spirit of the pioneer. They were Chinese who yet 
“wore their rue with a difference.” 

And in so far as the quasi-autonomous administration of 
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Manchuria—or, more accurately, of the “Three Eastern 
Provinces”—had occasion to assert itself politically, it did 
so (much as our own State of California has at times done) 
with a self-conscious localism which blended with the con- 
viction that its particular circumstances made it the cham- 
pion of the country as a whole. For long years the Mukden 
administration opposed by fair means and foul the exten- 
sion of the encroaching foreign interests, particularly of 
the Japanese, in its domain. It was a long struggle of 
Oriental intrigue, of covert threats occasionally validated 
by forceful measures, of ruses and yieldings and compro- 
mises. And then, in more recent years, when the spirit of 
nationalism revived in the Chinese something of their old 
defiant self-assertion and superciliousness towards the outer 
barbarians, the Manchurian policy became bolder, took the 
aggressive, and avowedly set itself to curtail the special 
rights and interests that had been established in favor of the 
Japanese. 

Back of this interplay of social, economic, and political 
forces was a legal situation resulting from the various at- 
tempts to stabilize them on one or another basis. First, there 
were the original concessions from China to Russia, dating 
from 1896; second, there were the 1905 treaty by which 
China confirmed the transfer to Japan of such rights as had 
been Russia’s in the southern portion of Manchuria, and 
the 1915 treaty by which she extended them; third, there 
was the series of treaties, from 1907 to 1916, by which 
Japan and Russia assured each other first of reciprocal 
tolerance, and ultimately of support, in partitioning the 
region in question; and last, there was the nine-power 
treaty, formulated as a part of the general settlements ar- 
rived at by the Washington armament conference in 1922, 
by which the interested nations (Japan included, but not 
Russia ) undertook to respect China’s political and adminis- 
trative integrity and to observe the policy of the open door. 
In sum, the result of these various transactions was that 
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China had ceded to Russia in the North of Manchuria, and 
to Japan in the South, certain rights—both economic and 
administrative—in derogation from her own political in- 
dependence and right of control. Japan and Russia had 
later drawn a line beyond which neither would attempt to 
push into the other’s sphere the development of her inter- 
ests; and Japan had thereafter renounced, jointly with all 
other interested powers except Russia, any such develop- 
ment of her interests as would involve a further impair- 
ment of China’s political and administrative integrity. 

The equilibrium set up by this strangely assorted series 
of treaties was perhaps none too securely stabilized. There 
was always the possibility that Soviet Russia, once having 
mastered her economic situation, might return to the East 
with the militant ardor characteristic of revolutionary 
governments; and, more directly and immediately, there 
was the tension created by the effort of nationalist China to 
assert itself at the expense of Japan’s vested rights. Yet the 
somewhat speculative danger from a revived Russian im- 
perialism would seem to have been one which Japan, 
already in control of the sea and firmly based in Korea and 
Manchuria, with a much nearer home base than Russia and 
far superior means of communication, need scarcely have 
regarded as imminent in the absence of any indication that 
the Soviet Union had undertaken any large-scale effort to 
overcome the disparity of offensive power in the Far East. 
And China’s rather reckless and irresponsible attitude 
towards her treaty obligations, irritating and even damag- 
ing as it was, did not find Japanese interests deprived of 
such means of coercion as had in the past been exercised in 
their behalf against a recalcitrant Manchurian administra- 
tion. Granting that the whole situation had a bad history, 
that it involved an exceptionally complex interplay of crude 
and violent material impulses, that the logical issues at 
stake in the tripartite contest for economic and political 
ascendancy in this corner of Asia were magnified and dis- 
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torted and confused by the emotional atmosphere of racial 
and cultural conflict—conceding that the equilibrium was 
precarious, it was, nevertheless, one which it seemed not 
only entirely possible to maintain, by the exercise of a 
reasonable forbearance and spirit of give-and-take, but also 
necessary to maintain in its essentials, for at least the fore- 
seeable future, in the interests alike of Japan and of Russia, 
and even of China. 

This equilibrium, as is well known, has been wholly up- 
set by the action initiated by the Japanese army two years 
ago. The successive events of that course of action have 
proceeded in disregard of the limitations upon China’s 
concessions to Russia and to Japan; they have carried Japan 
over into the sphere which she had agreed to respect as 
Russia’s; and they have ignored the self-denying obliga- 
tions of the Washington treaty. All the previous bases of 
adjustment have been set aside; and the Manchurian situa- 
tion, again in a state of flux, must find new principles of 
stabilization if it is not to remain a source of tension and of 
danger. 

The most obvious result of what has taken place is the 
political fact of the wresting of Manchuria from China. 
But whether the new state of Manchukuo has become in- 
deed a separate and independent sovereignty, or an appa- 
nage of Japan, is a question of more casuistical than practical 
importance; conceding the reality of its separate existence, 
we could scarcely, under the circumstances, expect the local 
administration set up there to operate in the situation as a 
factor very different from what it would be if actually an- 
nexed to the Japanese empire. And, to avoid confusion, let 
there be clearness with regard to the closely related question 
of what has (perhaps unfortunately) been called the “non- 
recognition policy”: this is hardly a policy in fact, but 
rather a negative course of action necessitated by the im- 
possibility of adopting any alternative attitude that would 
not condone what the American government, in the first 
instance, and the League of Nations, thereafter, deemed to 
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be a violation of treaty obligations to which they were 
parties; and it was enunciated not as a basis of concrete 
action but as a formulation of a legal and moral posi- 
tion. As such it may well prove not only inevitable but 
effective in bringing to a focus the general opinion of the 
world as to the limits within which a solution of the Man- 
churian problem is to be found. But that, like the questions 
of Japan’s relations with the League and with the signa- 
tories of the Kellogg Pact, lies outside the scope of this 
consideration of the Manchurian situation as a problem of 
Asiatic politics. 

In the ultimate working out of the problem, the formal 
instrumentalities of government in Manchuria will be of 
far less importance than the character of the administration 
which Japan may be able to assure to the people of that 
territory. And it may be anticipated, even by those who de- 
plore the methods used in detaching these provinces from 
China, that Japan will see to it that they have an adminis- 
tration in some respects better and more efficient than their 
own Chinese authorities ever gave them—one guarantee- 
ing them a greater degree of public order and of freedom 
from rapacious taxation. Yet it remains to be seen whether 
even the assurance of these two conditions, which the 
Chinese are prone to regard as fulfilling the only essential 
functions of government, will in fact suffice to content 
them with an administration inspired by Japanese concep- 
tions. Not only do Japanese methods tend towards a regi- 
mentation that is repugnant to the Chinese temperament 
but there have been instances, in the experience of past 
contacts, in which they have been so applied as to limit the 
economic opportunity of the Chinese population and to 
impair their sense of personal dignity. If such conditions 
should prevail, it might well be that the Chinese would feel 
that their participation in the probably improved economic 
situation was confined to no more than some elevation of 
their subsistence level, and would resent the imposition of 
an alien system under which, though perhaps less often 
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hungry, they could not expect to be other than hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. And in that case, there might 
be anticipated not only the chronic turbulences of formal 
and informal revolt, but a constant and unremitting exer- 
cise, in all fields, of passive resistance—that art of obstruc- 
tiveness in which the Chinese are past masters. 

In such irredentism the Chinese of Manchuria would 
have the sympathetic encouragement and support of some 
400,000,000 of their brethren. Without taking too literally 
its slogans (which are quite generally couched in terms of 
Western political thinking that have no concrete meaning 
for those who employ them), one cannot overlook the 
reality that Chinese nationalism does connote the revivifi- 
cation of a sensitive and even querulous national self-con- 
sciousness and pride in China’s vast social entity. And that 
feeling, fanatically strong in the more articulate elements 
and capable of stirring to mob frenzy even the stolid, un- 
lettered, field-bound masses of the peasantry, has been 
wounded and perhaps incurably hurt by the Japanese ac- 
tion. China can hardly be expected to forget or to forgive: 
and whereas the people of Manchuria itself might con- 
ceivably be won over by a wise and conciliatory administra- 
tion that appreciably bettered their livin; conditions, such 
a result would be only a new hurt to the pride of the 
Chinese of the Eighteen Provinces, and a further occasion 
for their bitterness. Such resentment on their part may find 
an outlet in renewed boycotting as the sole method of re- 
taliation open to China in its present circumstances; it will 
almost certainly lead to constant friction and to such a series 
of petty incidents as always characterize an unwholesome 
relationship between nations. 

What may be the effect upon the internal political de- 
velopment of China is a question about which the advised 
can speculate only a little less ignorantly than the unin- 
formed. There are those sanguine enough to believe that 
this confrontation with the actual loss of Manchuria and 
the possibility of still further Japanese encroachments will 
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within the proximate future unite all factions of Chinese 
in a sense of common national responsibility. Such may, 
indeed, be the tendency of the situation. But many centuries 
of the tradition that governing is the sole business of those 
hieratically ordained thereto, and of skepticism and an- 
tagonism towards all but the most rudimentary functions 
of government, have imposed upon Chinese political think- 
ing limitations which it may well require generations of 
experience to outgrow. Meanwhile it seems too much to 
hope that China will find itself politically, and become an 
ordered and self-contained state, amenable to the rule of 
law, and capable of representing coherent national purposes. 

As regards Soviet Russia, Japan’s setting aside of the old 
modus vivendi and ousting of Russia from her sphere in 
northern Manchuria involve new potentialities in regard to 
issues that had seemingly been settled a generation ago by 
the Peace of Portsmouth. Deprived of direct connection 
with Siberia through Manchuria, leaving no access to it 
except the circuitous Amur Railway route through Russian 
territory (which, by an accident of geography, traverses a 
zone of Arctic climate that very seriously handicaps the 
working of the line), Vladivostok and the Russian coastal 
provinces on the Pacific are almost completely isolated 
from the home territory, and are subjected to economic 
strangulation. By consenting to enter into negotiations for 
the sale to Manchukuo of its interest in the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, Soviet Russia now appears to acquiesce in her ex- 
clusion from Manchuria and the consequent virtual closing 
of her outlet to the Pacific. This abrupt reversal of her 
previous attitude seems explicable only by Russia’s com- 
pelling need of peace for the purpose of economic recon- 
struction. But even a realization of that necessity leaves a 
doubt as to the immediate considerations and the after- 
thoughts that may have been in the minds of the Soviet 
leaders in making the decision to consent to so vital a sacri- 
fice of their interests and their prestige in the Orient. One 
cannot but wonder, too, what economic or strategic calcu- 
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lations could have warranted Japanese policy in forcing 
this issue with a people which, whether under the tsarist or 
the Soviet régime, has always proved capable of patience 
but never meek or submissive. 

Perhaps the explanation of what has been taking place in 
Manchuria, and the key to what may occur there in the 
future, are alike to be found in the internal situation in 
Japan, where a fundamental revolution in political think- 
ing, and a consequent shift in the balance of political power, 
have prescribed a policy of continental expansion as the 
remedy for acute economic distress at home. If pursued 
with continuing success along its present lines, such a policy 
might ultimately develop into a grandiose imperialism 
which would be a menace to Asia and to the world. But 
there is the alternative danger to Japan that even conquests 
on the mainland would prove Pyrrhic victories—that each 
further extension beyond her island base into alien territory 
would involve, in geometrically increasing ratio, new pro- 
visions for defense, new outlay in speculative developments, 
new administrative responsibilities—in short, new financial 
and political burdens that would in time set into operation 
(if, indeed, they have not already done so) the law of 
diminishing returns. And it might well be found that per- 
sistence in the continental policy would, in such circum- 
stances, bring about internal conditions which would bank- 
rupt Japan and leave her, in the end, no longer one of the 
great powers of the world. — 

It is not beyond possibility, however, that Japan may yet 
come to modify the present course of extreme nationalism 
which seems to commit her to a gamble upon these perilous 
alternatives, and may find it to her own interest to arrange 
with her two Asiatic neighbors a modus vivendi that would 
reconcile the rights and interests of the three powers on 
such a basis as would minimize the occasions for grievance 
or for menace to the security of any one of them. Such a 
settlement could, of course, be worked out by Japan only 
with the collaboration, in good faith and with good will, of 
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China and of Russia. Only a settlement of that sort could be 
satisfactory or lasting. For no solution of the Manchurian 
problem could be imposed from without, even though it is 
possible that when time and changing circumstances afford 
opportunity, the good offices of other powers might be 
helpful in facilitating and furthering an understanding. 
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JAPANESE STRATEGY IN THE 
FAR EAST 


By PEYTON C. MARCH 


FIRST became acquainted with conditions now affect- 

ing the Japanese-Chinese conflict during the Russo- 

Japanese War, when our government sent me to Japan 

as a military attaché and observer with the Japanese 
army in the field. As a preparation for this work, I read 
everything I could get hold of about Far Eastern condi- 
tions, and on arriving in Japan supplemented what I had 
gathered by becoming practically acquainted with condi- 
tions in Japan; and later, I went first to Korea and then to 
Manchuria, as the Japanese army advanced through that 
country. 

When I arrived in Tokyo the thing that impressed me 
most was the swarming crowds of children, and the first 
question I asked the English-speaking Japanese official as- 
signed as our guide and interpreter was, “What was the 
birth rate of Tokyo last year?” He did not know, but found 
out for me; and the hundreds of thousands he gave as the 
figure at once showed me that I would have to revise my 
opinions about Japan’s so-called territorial aggressions. | 
saw something of the topography of Japan. Every inch of 
available ground under cultivation; mountain sides terraced 
and even the most unproductive soil producing a feeble 
crop. It was perfectly apparent that the nation needed a 
field for expansion, and that the United States was, in part, 
responsible for driving her to the Asiatic mainland, where 
the fertile fields of southern Manchuria were ideal for her 
purposes. Australia followed our lead in excluding the 
Japanese, and as we had taken the Philippines in the Span- 
ish War, Japan was forced to turn westward. The diplo- 
matic features of the Far Eastern situation are not pri- 
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marily within the scope of this paper, but I will say in 
passing that no one can understand just what the present 
situation is without reading the report of the Lytton Com- 
mission, an impartial and most able document. ‘The Ameri- 
can representative on that Commission was Major General 
Frank R. McCoy, U. S. Army, a very level-headed and in- 
telligent officer, with a prolonged diplomatic training very 
unusual for an army officer. After the Commission had ren- 
dered its report, General McCoy returned to Washington, 
where he gave a confidential lecture on Sino-Japanese 
matters to army officers, which I attended; and I took ad- 
vantage of his presence and willingness, to discuss further 
the situation with him personally. 

When I landed in Korea, it was evident that the terrain 
of that country did not lend itself readily to the absorption 
of any considerable number of the surplus Japanese in addi- 
tion to the Koreans; and when we reached the Yalu River, 
we were still in a mountainous region, non-productive from 
the standpoint of agriculture. The country obviously would 
furnish the Japanese with much-needed timber from its 
forests, but that was all. I had been attached to General 
Kuroki’s army, which made the first contacts with the Rus- 
sians at the Yalu and drove them back on Liao Yang. The 
attachés forded the Yalu on horseback, and we rode on with 
Kuroki through mountainous and generally uncultivated 
country until we finally reached the ridges looking down on 
Liao Yang, and looked across the miles of wonderfully fer- 
tile farming country. We saw then what Japan was after. 

Manchuria had no real political or ethnical boundaries. 
It lay between rivers which roughly marked its limits; the 
Yalu and the Tumen separated it from Korea on the south- 
east; the Ussuri on the east was the boundary between it 
and eastern Siberia; the northern boundary was the river 
Amur; the west abuts against eastern Mongolia and Cha- 
har on the north with the Great Khingan mountains form- 
ing the divide, and along the southwest the Palisades form 
a natural boundary between Manchuria and Jehol, and are 
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the western limit of a narrow tongue of land extending to 
the city of Shan-hai-kwan, where the Great Wall comes 
down to the sea. The eastern boundary of this strip is the 
Gulf of Chihli. This strip of land is the natural north- 
south passage between Manchuria and China Proper, and 
carries the Peiping-Mukden Railway, the only direct con- 
nection between the two capitals. The natural flow of mi- 
grations north and south is and has always been along this 
strip; and this is the route which has been always taken by 
invading armies. 

Manchuria as a whole is divided topographically into 
northern and southern parts; the northern sloping north- 
ward to the basin of the Amur; the southern southward 
towards the Gulf of Chihli. The northern slope is domi- 
nated, both economically and strategically, by the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, a branch of the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
constructed by Russia and under Russian control, which, 
starting from Chita, entered China at Manchuli and pro- 
ceeded from northwest to southeast directly to Vladivostok. 
Russia recognized the strategic weakness of this railway 
under present conditions, and has depended in case of emer- 
gency on the main line of the Trans-Siberian which fol- 
lows generally the north bank of the Amur to Kabarovsk, 
where it turns directly south along the east bank of the 
Ussuri to Vladivostok, all in Russian territory. 

We have recently had a report (promptly denied by the 
Japanese in Tokyo) that the Manchukuo government and 
the Japanese are constructing a railroad from Heilun, the 
present northern terminus of the Harbin-Heilun branch of 
the Chinese Eastern, to Taheiho, a city on the Amur imme- 
diately opposite Blagoveschensk. The completion of this 
road would make Vladivostok untenable in case of war be- 
tween Japan and Russia. 

However the military plans of the U.S.S.R. may de- 
velop, I can say that the recently announced conclusion of 
treaties between Russia and the states of the Little Entente, 
and also Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan, defining the 
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term “aggressor” in warfare and pledging these states to 
non-interference, whatever happens on the Russian border 
elsewhere, practically frees Russia’s hands for any eventu- 
alities in the Far East. 

The original rights granted by China to Russia in 1896 
to construct the Chinese Eastern Railway provided that the 
Company was to build the railway and operate it for eighty 
years at the end of which it was to become the property of 
China, free of charge; but China had the right of pur- 
chasing it at a price to be agreed upon at the end of thirty- 
six years. This latter period has now been reached, and a 
conference was held in July of this year between repre- 
sentatives of the present Russian government and those of 
Manchukuo, claimed by Japan to be an independent state 
and inheriting the rights of purchase of the Chinese East- 
ern. Kozlovsky, Chief of the Russian Foreign Offices Divi- 
sion of Far Eastern Affairs offered to sell Russia’s rights in 
the Chinese Eastern to Manchukuo (Japan) for 210,000,- 
000 gold rubles—some 141 million dollars. The Japanese 
(Manchukuo) counter-offer was 14 million dollars in 
Japanese yen—not gold. And, at this writing, there the 
matter stands. In the meantime Russia is moving a great 
deal of the railroad’s rolling stock out of Manchuria to her 
own territory. It is clear that she recognizes the difficult 
position she is in, in the Far East, and is preparing for 
trouble should it come. 

The Japanese army knows the topography of eastern Si- 
beria to the inch, and the United States helped it acquire 
that knowledge. An Allied Expedition (1918-20) was 
sent to Vladivostok after the Russian revolution, for the an- 
nounced purposes of protecting vast stores of war material 
which had been sent to Vladivostok for the tsarist govern- 
ment before its fall, and of assisting the evacuation of some 
50,000 Czecho-Slovak troops who were retreating across 
Siberia, in an attempt to reach their native country. As 
Chief of Staff of the Army, I opposed joining this expedi- 
tion very vigorously, and dictated a review of the proposi- 
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tion froma military standpoint, for President Wilson, per- 
tinent parts of which follow: 
War Department, 
Office of the Chief of Staff, 
Washington, June 24, 1918. 

The unsigned memorandum dated June 17, 1918, which accom- 
panied the letter of the President has been carefully examined by 
me. Considered purely as a military proposition it is neither prac- 
tical nor practicable. The occupation of the Trans-Baikalian por- 
tion of Siberia by the force suggested would have no effect upon 
the actual conduct of the war. It would not divert a single Ger- 
man division from the Western Front to the old Eastern Front 
or to the present general line now occupied by the most advanced 
German forces in Russia. 

To make a substantial diversion of German forces would re- 
quire the occupation of the Trans-Siberian Railroad to Russia 
proper, and the maintenance of a force in Russian territory en- 
tirely beyond the possibility of the present resources of the United 
States to maintain; we have neither men nor shipping to divert 
from the Western Front. . . . 

The solution of the Russian question which involves giving 
Japan a portion of Siberia as the price of intervention is wholly 
inadmissible from an American standpoint; and no other nation 
but Japan is in a position to intervene in Siberia. I served in Man- 
churia as attaché with the Japanese Army during the Russo-Japa- 
nese War, and at that time formed a definite opinion as to the 
Russian character and attitude, which has been confirmed and 
strengthened by the developments of the present war. Large num- 
bers of prisoners and Russian dead were seen by the attachés. 
Notebooks, letters, scraps of paper containing messages home, 
which had not been sent, were translated for me by European 
attachés who had served in St. Petersburg; and great numbers of 
such writings were not only against the war in which they were 
engaged, but clearly against all war. I do not believe that any man, 
or men, or combination of men representing the Allied Nations 
will ever be able to reconstitute Russia into a military machine. I 
am perfectly convinced, however, that if there is one influence in 
the world which would draw Russia together and throw her into 
the arms of Germany, it would be the advent of Japan in Russia. 
There is no doubt whatever in my mind that as between Germany 
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and Japan as their master they would infinitely prefer Germany. 
The situation in Russia, while superficially hopeless and impossible 
of solution, will in reality be solved by our concentrating the 
entire energies of the nation on putting such a number of men on 
the Western Front as will permit us to drive through to Berlin, 
where the terms of peace which we would dictate should include 
a just and satisfactory solution of the internal troubles of Rus- 
er 

Considering specifically the size of the expedition which is pro- 
posed in the unsigned memorandum, the forces enumerated would 
be wholly inadequate for the expedition in question. General 
Semenoff’s force has already been reported as having been de- 
feated by the Bolsheviks. The only part of the force that would 
be of any value would be the Japanese troops said now to be in 
Korea and the small Japanese force in Manchuria. “The 10,000 
or 15,000 American, British, French and Italian troops” who, it is 
assumed, would live off the country and get all their arms and 
ammunition from Japan, would, in the ultimate analysis, be ex- 
pected to be largely furnished by America, as is now expected in 
the case of the proposed Murmansk expedition. In this connection 
it is noted that while the supply of grain and cattle in Siberia was 
properly used in the Russo-Japanese War for feeding their own 
people, it is now proposed, without regard to the inhabitants of 
Siberia, to subsist this army of invasion on the food supplies which 
naturally go to feeding the inhabitants themselves. This, to my 
mind, is practically out of the question, and no expedition could 
be launched in that territory without a regularly organized source 
of supply,—as is necessary for the subsistence of any well organ- 
ized army anywhere. All this involves a diversion of much tonnage 
to the Far East and there is no such tonnage to divert as far as the 
United States is concerned. 

The whole matter comes down to a decision as to whether the 
Japanese should be given a free hand in Siberia. The Supreme 
War Council, when that proposition was presented to it, would not 
take action on it in the face of the attitude of the Government of 
the United States toward that problem. I am strongly of the 
opinion that the position of the Government in this matter is 
wholly correct. 

(Signed) Marcu, 


General, Chief of Staff. 
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This memorandum was accepted wholly by Secretary of 
War Baker, and, too, by the President, at first. But he later 
yielded to diplomatic and non-military representations, and 
agreed to send a United States force to Vladivostok to be 
limited to 7,000 men, Japan to agree to send a force of the 
same strength. As the rest of the expedition, England, 
France and Italy were represented by small delegations. | 
told the President that such a small force was futile for the 
object proposed and expressed my conviction that Japan, as 
a military power, could never be held to the limit of 7,000 
men; and that if she once got an army established on the 
mainland it would be very difficult to get it out. This led 
to a conference at the White House late at night on July 6, 
1918, which was attended by Secretary of State Lansing, 
Secretary Baker, Secretary of the Navy Daniels, Admiral 
Benson, Chief of Operations of the Navy, and myself. At 
this meeting, the President finally announced his decision 
to go in, and outlined a proposed manifesto to be given out 
explaining the attitude of the United States. 

Immediately after the expedition was organized, Japan 
abandoned the 7,000 limit and covered Siberia from Vladi- 
vostok to Lake Baikal with a force of 72,000 men, as esti- 
mated in the reports of our Commanding General (General 
Graves) to me. The Japanese, therefore, know every inch 
of the ground; its topography with reference to positions 
for offense and defense; the resources of that country; and 
their General Staff has, undoubtedly, complete plans for 
any conflict which might develop there with Russia. 

The southern slope of Manchuria, topographically, was 
also dominated by a railway, the South Manchuria Rail- 
way, a branch of the Chinese Eastern, extending from 
Harbin to the Port Arthur peninsula, with its seaport at 
Dairen, a harbor which was open all the year round. This 
railway fell into the hands of Japan after the Russo-Japa- 
nese War as far north as Chang Chun, 140 miles from 
Harbin. The Japanese also acquired the right to a strip of 
land along this railway 690 miles long and a few yards 
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wide, containing only 108 square miles, and 10 munici- 
palities, termed Japanese “railway towns,” situated along 
the entire system. In addition, the war brought them what 
is known as the “Leased Territory” of Kwangtung. Cu- 
riously enough, the acquisition of control over those fertile 
parts of Manchuria had practically no effect on the prob- 
lem of Japan’s surplus population. The unexpected hap- 
pened, and the migration which raised the population of 
Manchuria to its present number of 30,000,000 came prin- 
cipally from China Proper. The Chinese number 28,000,- 
000; Koreans, 800,000; White Russians in the North, 
150,000; and the Japanese only 230,000, largely official 
people and traders along the railway strip. The agriculture 
of the country is nearly all in the hands of the Chinese. 
It is to be noted that the population of Japan is 65,000,000 
and is increasing at the rate of go0,000 a year. The density 
of population considering its total area is 437 per square 
mile, as against 41 in the United States, while its density 
per square mile of arable land is the highest among all the 
first-class powers in the world; that is, 2,774 as compared 
to 229 in the United States. The subdivision of land is con- 
sequently enormous, 35 per cent of the individual holdings 
of farmers being less than one acre; and 34 per cent be- 
tween one acre and two and a half acres. The expansion 
limit of tillable soil has been reached, as has the limit of 
cultivation. The land cannot provide additional employ- 
ment. As the result of this situation, from 8 per cent to 15 
per cent of all Japan’s importations has to be foodstuffs. 

The infiltration of 800,000 Koreans into Manchuria is 
an interesting story in itself, but beyond the scope of this 
article, except to point out that they worked across the Yalu 
and the Tumen and moved generally towards the eastern 
frontier of Manchuria, numbers even crossing over into 
Russian territory. 

In all their differences with China over Manchuria cul- 
minating in their taking possession of the whole country 
under guise of setting up an independent state, in Febru- 
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ary, 1932, the strategy of the Japanese is perfectly simple, 
They have established a buffer state between Russia and 
China in the event of future conflict with Russia. 

China has many war lords. ‘The masses of the people do 
not think nationally. Their allegiance is to the family and 
to the locality only. The Nanking government, however, 
thinks nationally and is carrying on a steady campaign of 
education to spread national ideas. 

Japan has fought or bought the war lords, whichever 
was easier; but the policy of the Japanese army, which is 
regarded as an arm of the Emperor and is practically inde- 
pendent of civil control, has always been in the direction 
of taking possession of Manchuria. Field Marshal Muto, 
the “silent giant” of the Japanese army, who died on July 
27 of this year, was the head and front of this movement, 
and when he was placed in charge, in Manchuria, the pres- 
ent developments were only a question of time. Muto will 
always be remembered by his bold defiance of the League 
of Nations, when he said in October, 1932: “I repeat that 
neither the League of Nations nor any other power can 
change our determination to pursue our established aims in 
Manchuria.” 

When Muto had organized affairs in the new state of 
Manchukuo, he took the next step in his strategy, namely 
the absorption of Jehol. He was driving a wedge between 
China Proper and Siberia. Jehol is not practicable, topo- 
graphically, for the passage of armies or for their subsist- 
ence. The terrain is like our “bad lands” of the Dakotas, 
and the only way to get into the country is by the few water 
courses, the largest being the Kwan Ho; and through the 
passes in the mountains. The few oases in this wilderness 
are very fertile, and curiously enough, the poppy grows 
there so luxuriantly as to produce the best opium in the 
world. This high grade opium used to be sent out via Shan- 
hai-kwan; the revenue from its sale equipped the entire 
North Chinese army in the time of Marshal Chang; guns, 
ammunition, motor trucks, airplanes—the Jehol opium 
paid for them all. The opium went largely to the Japanese, 
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who prepared it for sale in the form of opium derivatives, 
and sold it back to China at an increased price. After the 
organization of Manchukuo, Marshal Feng was in com- 
mand at Jehol, and he routed the opium out va Peiping, 
and Japan lost her revenue from this product. So Muto 
took Jehol. 

The wedge has now been established. A Manchukuo 
army has been organized by Japan, which the Japanese 
hope will be able to prevent attacks on their rear by the 
Nanking government in case Japan goes to war with Rus- 
sia. One final step appears probable at this writing. The so- 
called “Christian” General Feng—no more a follower of 
the lowly Nazarene than was Genghis Khan—appears in 
the news of the day as having occupied Dolonnor, a great 
cross-roads site and important strategic point, about 200 
miles north of the capital of Chahar and near the Mon- 
golian border. Japan has sent a force to drive Feng out of 
this place; all of which, cynical observers believe, has been 
staged by Japan. The “Christian” General has been on all 
sides of all questions in the Sino-Russian-Japanese imbro- 
glio, his pocket being always his first consideration. 

Events are moving rapidly in the Far East. Japan has 
been distinctly provocative towards Russia; contemptuous 
of China; defiant to the rest of the world. 

If war comes again between Japan and Russia, the ad- 
vantage of position, both topographically and geographi- 
cally, is wholly on the side of Japan. I had the job in the 
World War of sending divisions of troops and of furnish- 
ing supplies for an army more than three thousand miles 
away, in France; and I know practically what it would 
mean for Russia to throw a sufficiently large force into the 
Far East and to supply it over the thousands of miles of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway from Russia Proper. Japan’s posi- 
tion is exactly the opposite of Russia’s. The distance to her 
base at home is short, and with the flanks of her armies 
in Manchuria protected by natural boundaries, she faces 
whatever may come to her, from that direction, with 
supreme confidence. 





ZODIAC 
By HELEN CORNELIUS 


DEEP Burgundian land, 

Flooded and slakened by nomadic rains, 
By fertile winds that overleap the plains— 
Whither are you destined in sublime 
And westward-beating patriarchal Time? 


Fiercely the gory bearded race of kings 

Here grew and sunk their monumental towers 
Fast in the earth that slowly lives and sings; 

They bound it down with painted gates for flowers, 
With heavy walls and wider-furrowed moats; 

And other streams they rudely tamed with boats. 
They hunted, rode, and warred, and spent their seed 
Fortuitously there in bastard men 

Who stronger waxed than they, new lords again, 
Cadmus-sown, to rise from earth and seize 

The old, old towers, and wall them to their need 
In loftier shuttered towers of leaning trees. 


And then their hands redeemed the willing field, 
With beast and plough there wending made it yield 
Elixir of the variable seasons, wine 

Tasting of earth and spring in the young green vine, 
Of rain in summer, autumn leaf and sun, 

And winter cold in silver ice begun. 


Now men were wealthy, pausing at the sieve 

Of Time to dream, desirous to believe. 

And new lords came, and some were like the kings 
That once emerged from primitive wanderings. 
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Likewise these were builders. A tower higher 
Rose than early stone; they called it spire— 
Man’s spirit followed upward like a fire. 


They plundered heaven of its starry signs, 

They carved them round the tympan of each portal, 
And tapestried the stone in strict designs 

To bind their faith with these that were immortal— 
Here boldly cut the Scorpion and Lion, 

And next set Capricorn and then Orion; 

But God they made within the half-moon plan 
With tier on tier of poor diminished man. 

Yet living men sat safe within the stone, 

The temporal, massive wall’s oblivion 

That shaped huge sheltering arms of form to save 
Them passing, transitory, to the grave. 


Sand, the soft summer snow of air, will fall, 
The soil will settle, vines reclaim the wall. 

The thunder-worried valley, lightning-cleft, 
Hoards in the ground the root and seedling left; 
The knotted peartree stoops, the tendrilled vine 
Sags with the sweet globe of unpressed wine. 
Man, from his fortress hill, contemplative 
Strains for the wise response he cannot give, 
There in the valley sees, when he leans down, 
The fields like music merge within the town; 
The red roofs pulse between the sun and cloud, 
The cattle low, the ploughman cries aloud. 

The hills retreat, the valleys open toward 

The sea, where dim beyond, the Overlord 
Treads on, the shadow of dark conceiving Time: 
Man and his works are only frost and rime— 
Day upon Night’s slow axle still is turning, 

The rain still cooling, and the wide sun burning. 
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HAPPY ENDINGS 
By CLEMENCE DANE 


ID you ever, as a child, possess a confession al- 

bum? Or have you altogether forgotten those 

slim volumes, those parti-colored pages, those 

magnificent printed invitations to the egoist to 
let himself go? 

“Which,” demanded your passionately interested album, 
“Gs your favorite color? Scent—animal—flower—quota- 
tion—actor—motto—hero? ” For the album had no high- 
brow prejudices concerning precedence. “Your favorite 
name” or “Your favorite dish” invariably ranked higher 
on the page than “Your favorite poet.” The album, more- 
over, was quite sure that your tastes were catholic, that you 
were well acquainted with poetry, music, and history. 
“Who,” the album even inquired of its nursery clientele, 
“is your favorite statesman? ” 

And all these questions you took very seriously; and all 
you answered. Your favorite King was Charles the Second. 
Your favorite flower was speedwell. Your favorite color 
was green. Your favorite book, “Rob Roy”; and your fa- 
vorite composer, Beethoven. You loathed music in all its 
forms; nevertheless, being a horrid little snob, you put 
down Beethoven. Your motto, you asserted and believed, 
was, “If at first you don’t succeed, try, try, try, try again”; 
while, after much hesitation, you decided that your favor- 
ite sight in nature was “a rainbow by moonlight over 
water.” 

Even then you were loath to give up your place in that 
fascinating confessional. And so you either favored the 
owner of the album with a second page of alternative an- 
swers, or noted in careful round hand, while the rest of the 
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party clamored in vain for its turn, that your favorite 
statesman was (a) Julius Caesar, (b) Joseph Chamberlain. 

But always you lingered longest over the last question of 
all. “If not yourself,” demanded the album with flattering 
faith in your capacity to climb any ladder, “If not yourself, 
who would you be?” 

In that last question the album showed, I think, a quite 
astonishing knowledge of human nature, adult as well as 
childish. “If mot yourself,” it premised serenely. It knew 
perfectly well that not one of its clients would care to 
change places with Socrates, Alexander, with anyone else at 
all. You would be Socrates or Wellington, Scheherazade or 
the Lady of the Lamp only if you couldn’t be yourself. 

But if, argued the album, some dreadful fate prevented 
your continuing to be your own unique beloved self, who of 
them all would you be? If you had to part with your own 
dear virtues and dearer aberrations from the perfect way, 
whose sins and virtues would you choose to acquire? If you 
couldn’t see your own face in the looking glass, would you 
prefer to find Helen’s beauty or a brow of Egypt reflected? 
Would it tempt you to be the author or Hamlet? Would 
you, perhaps, prefer to have earned the name of Coeur de 
Lion? Would you like to have built the Pyramids, or have 
sacked Rome? Would you rather be Caesar or the man who 
slew him, the Nut-brown Maid or Clara Vere de Vere? 

“Come now,” urged the album, “you must write down 
something or it will be someone else’s turn. If not yourself, 
who would you be?” 

It was a fascinating game and usually demanded consid- 
erable pen chewing. But I never had a doubt. Let who 
would be reborn as Mary Queen of Scots, or W. G. Grace, 
as Adam, or an engine driver, or Aladdin, burnisher of 
lamps. While the post of Recording Angel was going beg- 
ging, I was candidate for no other employment. 

I still think the Angel’s job an enviable one. But if to- 
day that dreadful album were opened in front of me and I 
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were invited to record once more my application for q 
change of soul and body upon pink paper with green ink, | 
know that I should be more modest in my wishes. Record- 
ing Angels are not popular nowadays: and anyway, Boswell 
and Pepys have a certain claim to any vacancy. 

But Joshua now! Do you remember Joshua’s story—his 
stories rather? For legends cluster round the name of 
Joshua like mussels on a breakwater. He is the nearest thing 
to a fairy tale in the whole Bible. While he led Israel the 
blast of trumpets destroyed a city—Jordan rolled back be- 
fore the Ark and the hosts. When he fought, an angel came 
to captain his army. Pressed for time, he was able to call 
upon the weather and the planets to help him, saying, in 
the sight of Israel: “Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; and 
thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon!”—‘“And the sun 
stood still, and the moon stayed, until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies.” 

With the world growing so old and contrary, wouldn’t it 
be fine to be Joshua and in a modest but firm voice delay the 
march of time and the heavenly clocks! 

“Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; and thou, Moon, in 
the valley of Ajalon!” 

What a boon the cantrip would be to-day! Not so much 
to the actual players of the historical tragi-comedy as to the 
toiling recorders of history, in prose, verse, and narrative 
dialogue. Nobody doubts that human nature would con- 
tinue to “act contrary,” even if you granted a supernatural 
breathing space. The mighty Joshua used his, you notice, 
simply to do a little more killing than would otherwise 
have been possible. But think how the story-tellers in gen- 
eral and the playwrights in particular could have used that 
breathing space! 

That superb story-teller, David Garnett, laments in his 
preface to “Pocahontas, or The Nonparell of Virginia” 
that “Facts begin by inspiring the imagination; they end 
by imprisoning it in a strait waistcoat.”’ And if this is true 
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of the story-tellers, how much truer it is of the play- 
wrights. For the playwright knows that nearly every hu- 
man story covers a considerable length of time, but he also 
knows that he is only allowed two and a half hours in 
which to present that length of time, and that his play will 
be a better play if his imaginary time is continuous within 
that two hours! 

A maddening trade, the playwright’s! Speaking as one 
with twenty years’ experience of it, I would, indeed, go fur- 
ther and assert that the maddening trade is not even a con- 
sistent one. For if you, the playwright of modernity, sit 
down to invent a modern plot and fulfil it with modern hu- 
man beings, you invariably find yourself hampered by too 
much freedom in the matter of invention. Your characters 
may be anything you choose, may say or do anything that 
comes into your head. The result is that instead of being 
grateful for your freedom of choice you are generally em- 
barrassed by it. To have every imaginable character in daily 
life at your beck and call, to know that every imaginable 
action can become a part of your plot, is too much of a good 
thing. You feel like an English traveller confronted for the 
first time with that encyclopaedic document, an American 
bill of fare. 

And so you, the modern playwright, left to your own 
imaginative choice, soon begin to regard the fettered writer 
of the historical play with sour, resentful envy. He has only 
to follow an already existing plot. He has merely to select 
from material not too lavishly provided. He has but to em- 
broider a pattern already traced. His characters’ deeds are 
on record, their tales are approved. How easy, then, to in- 
vent the things they said! Then you point out to yourself 
that even Shakespeare at times hardly departs at all from 
Plutarch’s text: and that Browning would never have writ- 
ten “The Ring and the Book” if he had not found one day 
upon a second-hand bookstall, a certain “yellow Book” 
with “crumpled vellum covers.” You begin to say that 
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what is sauce for the great writer is also sauce for the little 
one, and end by envying from the bottom of your modern 
heart your contemporary who collaborates with that very 
fine novelist, Dame Clio. 

But time passes! The wheel turns. And one fine day you 
find yourself, to your immense surprise, in turn deserting 
invention for fact, submitting to fetters, actually trying to 
write an historical play. Then for the first time you realize 
that fetters are heavy, that their constant clank is irritating 
and that they get dreadfully in the way of your writing 
hand. No longer can you enjoy bodying forth the forms of 
things unknown. No longer may your pen turn them to 
shape and give to airy nothing a local habitation and a 
name. 

On the contrary, you are asked to dramatize diaries, let- 
ters, registers, histories, and Acts of Parliament. You are 
asked to find out the truth about a character which actually 
exists outside your own imagination, which already has its 
local habitation and its name. You may not put such a char- 
acter into your play until you have first seen it as it appeared 
to hundreds of other pairs of eyes, as it was understood by a 
hundred varying tastes and temperaments. You have, for 
the first time in your hitherto unfettered career, to make a 
play out of facts. 

It is then that you cry aloud, as you toil through history 
books and check them by memoirs and private records: 
“Oh, fora free hand! The playwright who is master of his 
own inventions, who can bestow a legacy upon his hero or 
give his heroine brain fever at will, he only is the happy 
writer!” And from the bottom of your heart you envy him 
his soft job. 

But the end of it generally is that the unlucky play- 
wright, having worried his way through both forms of im- 
aginative writing, becomes at last as irresponsible as Ty]l 
Eulenspiegel. If he is a writer of fiction, he suddenly be- 
gins to steal plots from real life and is hurt and indignant 
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when he finds himself landed with a libel action. And if he 
is a writer of plays with an historical basis, he actually be- 
comes mad enough to break his fetters and invent. But hav- 
ing still some conscience left, he defends himself, feebly, 
with the example of Shakespeare and quotes the seacoast of 
Bohemia for all it is worth. When the charge is pressed 
home, he murmurs the magic word “Schiller!” 

For Schiller broke his fetters with a vengeance when he 
wrote his once famous “Die Jungfrau von Orleans.” It 
didn’t at all suit Schiller’s library and dramatic purposes 
that Joan of Arc should be condemned as a witch and die in 
flames, on or off the stage. A lesser man would have thought 
twice before altering the course of the most famous story in 
French history. But Schiller, that large-minded poet, with 
one emotional shake of his poet’s pen, blotted out mere his- 
tory. His Joan breaks her fourfold chain, and snatching a 
weapon from the justly amazed soldiery, breaks through 
the English ranks and, sweetly and gently, dies “among her 
own.” 

If Schiller could do so much and be, to a certain extent, 
backed up by our own Shakespeare’s abominable inventions 
concerning the Maid, who can blame the modern writers, 
and, for that matter, modern readers, if they copy the great 
men’s faults rather than their virtues, if they claim their 
right to Joshua’s hour and say audaciously to the heavy feet 
of History, “Stand still!” 

The playwrights would, of course, spend that precious 
reprieve in ways that appeal only to the craft. They merely 
enjoy twisting the course of history, not removing its goal. 
Schiller’s Joan dies, you may be sure, though she does es- 
cape the pyre. No— it is to the layman that you must turn 
for a gentler use of Joshua’s hour. It is the reader, not the 
writer, who longs incurably for “a happy ending.” 

And speaking now as a reader, not as a writer, let me 
spend Joshua’s hour in that mood. Let us say, “Sun, stand 
thou still,” while, just for the pleasure of it, we right a few 
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wrongs and heal a broken heart or so. Let us, in imagina- 
tion, bring back Napoleon from St. Helena to a restored 
empire and a faithful wife. Let us watch his meeting with 
his little King of Rome. 

“Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon!” 

Or let us procure the escape of Mary Queen of Scots, not 
from the scaffold when she was too old and weary to value 
the reprieve, but from Loch Leven. Let us pretend that 
when the careless hand of beauty shone for an instant in the 
moonlight, Mary’s boatman was a poet and held his tongue. 

“And thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon!” 

But though in our illogical dream we prevail and the sun 
of history stands still in the heavens and hastes not to go 
down about a whole day, still common sense wakes us at 
eventime. History is fulfilled, and the event is beyond our 
reach. The real Napoleon died in prison with his longing 
unsatisfied. As for the little son he mourned, he, too, is dead 
with his pet bird. If you want to stab imagination to death, 
you can go to Vienna and see and touch, in the boy’s room 
at Schénbrunn, the tiny stiff beak and dusty feathers. 

And when you go to England, to Yorkshire, to the moors, 
to the museum which was once Haworth parsonage and see 
in a glass case a half-burned ivory comb, then once again 
imagination dies. For while you read of Emily Bronté 
combing her long hair by the fire, she lives for you. And 
when the comb falls, and she is too weak to lift it from the 
fender where it lies, charring and smouldering, she con- 
tinues to live for you. But when you see her burnt comb laid 
tidily in its museum case, then you know that Emily is gone 
forever. 

“Stand thou still, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon!” 

But this moon will not stand, for all your conjurations. 

It seems, then, that our imaginations, in dealing with 
creatures of history, are, on the whole, helpless in the face 
of facts: just as we are helpless in our own private lives 
against facts. Few of us, I imagine, often reread old letters 
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or look at the pictures which record broken friendships. We 
daren’t risk it. Yesterday’s air stifles us, as Milton knew, 
and so ended the most perfect of all laments for yesterday 
with a salute to the coming time: 


Tomorrow to fresh woods and pastures new! 


For he knew consciously, as the animals know instinctively, 
that against the facts of loss and death we have no remedy, 
save forgetfulness. To forget is to live. 

Sun, stand not still upon Gibeon; nor thou, Moon, in the 
valley of Ajalon! 

But if we turn from history to fiction, to stories whose 
roots are not in cold external history but in the unexplored 
deeps of a writer’s imagination, then the reader, at any rate, 
may surely be allowed a little more license. It is, after all, 
only paying the author a compliment to dispute with him 
concerning his own creations. For to do so is to own that he 
has made them so real that we cannot allow him to know 
more about them than we do. He is in the lowly position of 
the mere acquaintance who first introduced to us a third 
person who has since become our intimate friend. 

And the reader, I feel, has an especial right to be firm 
when the author’s destruction or punishment of a favorite 
character is wilful. Charlotte Bronté, for instance, was 
convinced that Professor Paul Emanuel never came back to 
Villette or Lucy Snowe. It was only to please her father 
that she left his fate ambiguous. But, if she had been quite 
sure, would she have left it ambiguous, father or no 
father? And do eight readers out of ten believe that Mon- 
sieur Paul was drowned in that arbitrary unnecessary 
storm? What, actually, does Charlotte Bronté say about it? 

“When the sun returned, his light was night to some. 
Here pause: pause at once. There is enough said. Trouble 
no quiet, kind heart; leave sunny imaginations hope. Let it 
be theirs to conceive the delight of joy born again fresh out 
of great terror, the rapture of rescue from peril, the won- 
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drous reprieve from dread, the fruition of return. Let them 
picture union and a happy succeeding life.” 

The passage is certainly against us—but all the same | 
imagine that most of us see vividly the happy ending. Lucy 
is sitting working in the “pretty, pretty place” where her 
professor had left her. The lattice once more is open, and 
the air, breathing through, gives freshness. Once more 
there are violets—white, I fancy, in a glass. Silence reigns, 
and is broken. Lucy’s work drops to the ground. Breath- 
less, though always composed, she stands listening to the 
sound of a footfall which she has not heard for three years, 
The door opens and—oh, of course, of course, Monsieur 
Paul came back, and they were quietly married a week 
later, and were delightfully civil to Madame Beck when 
she came to call in her handsome gown and bonnet of “vert 
tendre.” 

And what would have happened, do you suppose, if “the 
Rose of Torridge” had been rescued from fiery death by 
the Brotherhood of the Rose? Would she have married 
Amyas or Frank or Will Cary, or would she still have set 
her heart on Don Guzman? And what if Flora and Waver- 
ley had married—though I am sure Scott, in this case, 
knew best. Would you save Maggie from the Floss? Or 
Tess from the gallows? Suppose Steerforth had brought 
back “little Em’ly” a lady? If you could make free with 
the works of Jane Austen, wouldn’t you insist on the wicked 
Henry Crawford marrying Fanny of Mansfield Park, in- 
stead of the virtuous Edmund? 

There are a good many of us, moreover, who have never 
forgiven Miss Alcott for letting Laurie’s affections decline 
upon Amy. Laurie and Jo would have been a turbulent 
married couple, but their life would have made entertain- 
ing reading. Was not Jo a little—just a little—wasted on 
her Bhaer? It’s treason, but I wonder if the treasonable 
thought never occurred to Miss Alcott? If only she had not 
so nobly put temptation aside! 
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Another kind of end which I always yearn to rewrite is 
that too common end to an adventure story, in which the 
hero, in search of treasure—diamonds, doubloons, or what- 
not—gets an unexpected girl but never the treasure. He 
generally saves a ruby or a diamond, which is made up as a 
brooch for the heroine. But that is no real satisfaction. I 
can count a dozen such glorious cheats—“Prester John,” 
“King Solomon’s Mines” (though in the latter they do at 
least come away with a few handfuls of diamonds), “Chil- 
dren of the Mist,” and, I think, “Dead Man’s Rock.” 

Even more irritating are those novels in which the hero 
or the heroine refuses to touch the tainted booty, and either 
casts it into the sea or returns it to the heathen shrine. And 
there is the parallel tale in which the hero gets the wrong 
girl or obstinately sticks to the right one. In my version 
of “Ivanhoe” Rowena would have married anybody she 
pleased, but Ivanhoe himself would have been reserved for 
Rebecca. 

On the other hand, Sir Rider Haggard’s experiments 
with his favorite heroine, ““She-who-must-be-obeyed,” cer- 
tainly prove that an author’s first idea is probably the best. 
In “She” (if you have not already read that immortal 
yarn) the heroine, though radiantly beautiful, is two thou- 
sand years old. When She returns to the immortalizing 
flames, in order to reassure her lover, who is a little timid of 
achieving a similar immortality, the flames have the reverse 
effect. She decays with ghastly rapidity into ghastlier eld 
and dies croaking deliriously that she will return. 

I suppose “She” and “King Solomon’s Mines” are the 
best adventure-magic yarns of modern English literature. 
The “Mines,” at any rate, will surely last as long as 
“Treasure Island,” though both books have set a fashion 
which has long since dimmed their own glory. But I write 
thus of “She” because its effect on the author was very 
much the effect that it had, and still has, on successive 
batches of youthful readers. Rider Haggard couldn’t bear 
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his heroine to die. And while his readers could only specu- 
late hungrily on what would have happened if she hadn’t 
died, Rider Haggard took action. He restored the lady to 
life. He not only restored her to life but he wrote about her 
in novel after novel, and in each novel she became a little 
more beautiful, a little more mysterious, a little more sym- 
bolical, and a little less real. If only he’d left matters alone! 
And that, I suppose, is what we should all feel if we could 
hurry up Romeo’s return by an hour or two, save Cordelia 
from the hangman’s rope, obliterate Agnes Wickfield, and 
rehabilitate Becky Sharp. 

So let us be thankful, after all, that we have not acquired 
Joshua’s magnificent habit of command. For though he 
killed and we want merely to restore to life, we should 
probably regret our sentimentality. 

But is it sentimentality, this desire for a happy ending? I 
sometimes wonder if it is not rather the twin of that other 
instinct which bids us believe that though dust goes to dust, 
the spirit does return to the Spirit which created it. We like 
our stories to end well because we hope that our own story 
will end well. 

“What”—let the album, for the last time, demand— 
“What is your favorite ambition or wish?” 

A happy ending, please! For you and me and the rest of 
us, a somehow happy ending. 
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POETRY AND THE BUSINESS MAN 
By PADRAIC COLUM 


HAT is a poet? A poet is a person who 


writes in this way: 


The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 
The vapors weep their burthen to the ground, 
Man comes and tills the soil and lies beneath, 
And after many a summer dies the swan. 


That is to say, a poet is one who gives us some fresh feeling 
about life through words which are also music and image. 
If he had written, “The woods decay and fall, the vapors 
weep their burthen, man tills the soil and lies beneath it, 
and after many a summer the swan dies,” ‘Tennyson, in this 
particular verse, would not have written poetry. His words 


touch us, of course. But they touch us because the music to 
which they go and from which they cannot be separated 
has created a mood for us—a mood in which the statement 
that is being made becomes real. As that mood is created in 
us, the woods, the vapors, man, the swan, all become part 
of a sad procession which is life. And as we hear the lines 
repeated we understand—not with the outside of our minds 
with which we ordinarily understand things, but with a 
deeper part of ourselves—the transitoriness of life that 
makes us one with woods and vapors and tilled fields and 
the swan that had many summers. Tennyson’s lines are 
poetry because they embody a repeated rhythm that is sol- 
emn enough to give us the sense of a mournful transitori- 
ness: the rhythm and the words go inseparably together. 
The poet, I should like to show, is an economist also. His 
economy has to do with words: note how “weep” and 
“burthen” go with “decay,” each adding to the effect of 
disconsolateness. These words in their particular places 
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have the effect of a hundred words; the same is true of 
“swan” and “summer.” 

To be able to give us this fresh and moving feeling about 
existence, the poet has to be such a master of words that he 
can use these economies, that he can render these images 
and produce this music so naturally that we are made think 
the language he uses is native to him and to us. Always he 
must have the power of embodying a repeated rhythm. In 
the beginning of his poem, before words come to him, 
there is this feeling of rhythm, of music; he has to discover 
words that bring this rhythm over to us, and, at the same 
time, show us clearly, sharply, and economically the matter 
of his meditation. When he gives us words that balance 
each other, that rhyme and chime together, the poet is not 
dressing up language. “This is meaningful language,” he 
says, “and the language I use in speaking of this and that to 
the person here and the person there has barely a mean- 
ing.” “We should all like to speak poetry at the moment 
when we truly live,” says G. K. Chesterton, “and if we do 
not speak it it is because we have an impediment in our 
speech. It is not song that is the narrow or artificial thing, it 
is conversation that is a broken and stammering song. . . . 
Rhymes answer each other as the sexes in flowers and hu- 
manity answer each other. Men do not speak so, it is true— 
even when they are inspired they talk inanities. But the 
poetic comedy does not misrepresent the speech one half as 
much as the speech misrepresents the soul.” 

There is a notion among practical people that, for a poet, 
the writing of poetry is a sort of self-indulgence. They 
think of him as sitting on a grassy bank and putting rhymes 
together and having an entertaining time with himself 
while doing it. That is not how the poet thinks of himself. 
He knows that the ability to put words in what seems to be 
the most spontaneous sort of utterance comes from keeping 
his life at high tension, and this means a long discipline, 
and, whatever outsiders may think, the highest sort of mo- 
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rale. The poet (and by the poet I mean any artist) has to 
keep alive—not only alive in his intelligence and his active 
being, but alive in his heart and feelings—all the hours of 
his waking day, all the years of his life between maturity 
and senility. He knows, too, that what he gives utterance to 
are not fancies but realities. He has to have an incompa- 
rably finer sense of reality than men engaged in practical af- 
fairs need have. And history is back of him in his claim to 
be the knower, the seizer of reality. For it is only in the 
work of the patient, laborious, disciplined artist that the 
reality of other times lives for us—only in the work of the 
writer, painter, sculptor, architect, philosopher with the 
gift of poetic utterance: 


The bust outlives the throne, 
The coin, Tiberius. 


Little but the work of the artists survives from the Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, Classical, Mexican, or Peruvian civiliza- 
tions. But this survival entails heavy cost—the cost of un- 
ending labor on the artist’s part. 

Our feelings about anything, even when they are stirred, 
are vague and confused with feelings about other things. It 
isa great labor to bring them out of this vagueness and con- 
fusion, delimit and define them so that they can be under- 
stood, first by ourselves and afterwards by other people. 
And so that our feelings about anything—a woman, a man, 
a child, a horse, a house, a landscape—may survive in this 
mutable world we have to embody them in some hard ma- 
terial, material that is difficult to mould, that offers resist- 
ance to us. If we are writing poetry, the lines and stanzas no 
matter how airy they seem, have to be built firmly as if we 
were building a fortress. The poem in which Dante tells of 
Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven has rhymes that join its stan- 
zas together as sinews join arm to hand or hand to fingers. 

One word more as to how the poet sees himself. He does 
not see himself as striving to make men good or even to 
make them happy—“Not to save men’s souls, but to make 
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them worth saving,” said an English poet of to-day, and this 
seems to me to be a good way of putting the matter. The 
poet wants us to look on reality as he sees it. That reality 
may be so glorious as to make him speak with ecstasy about 
it, or it may be so tragical as to have him call up every re- 
serve of spirit to face it. The poet may sing with Browning: 

Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock up to rock, 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the cool silver shock 


Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of the bear, 
And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair! 


Or the reality may be as James Thomson feels it: 


The strong to drink new strength of iron endurance, 
The weak, new terrors; all renewed assurance, 
And confirmation of the old despair. 


In what surroundings and in an epoch of what character 
is poetry likely to be produced? Before I make my guesses | 
shall refer to an editorial which I read some time ago. This 
editorial said that the strongest bid for the highest place as 
regards the possibility of artistic creation was being made 
by Southern California. Thinkers and scholars living there, 
I was informed, were convinced that the locality is destined 
to become a centre of artistic creativeness for the Americas. 
Here are the things that are to inaugurate artistic creative- 
ness there: “T'wo symphony orchestras and the Hollywood 
Bowl for them to play in; a museum of history, science and 
art; Dr. Millikan and the Institute of Technology; the 
Mount Lowe and Mount Wilson Laboratories and Ob- 
servatories; the South West Museum, with its collection of 
primitive art; theatres, good schools, and first production 
of moving pictures.” This is all to the good, but I can think 
of this array of benefits being there and nothing of poetry 
coming out of it. Poetry has come into existence without 
any of the institutions mentioned. It has come into existence 
in deserts, in bedraggled villages, in little mediaeval towns, 
and in great capitals. It has come as a vision of heroic or 
tragic life, as a consolation for defeat and impoverishment, 
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or, merely as an accompaniment for the thoughts of men 
and women as they worked in their fields or in their shops, 
an accompaniment which they could not do without be- 
cause they were used to having it. Instead of certain institu- 
tions producing poetry—laboratories and observatories and 
museums—they may cut off the need for poetry by engag- 
ing the imaginative and emotional faculties in appreciation 
and experimentation so that the potential artist becomes re- 
ceptive rather than creative. I have heard that young eagles 
are encouraged to leave their nest by the presence of 
sharp stones, spikes, long thorns which their parents have 
put there to discomfort them. Poets are often made to find 
their wings through being placed between a thorny nest and 
a perpendicular cliff. There is an amount of truth in the tag 
that bears Shelley’s name: 


Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong: 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 


As to the character of the epoch in which poetry best 
thrives, I should say it should be of belief—a belief com- 
mon to the whole of society and felt intensely by individu- 
als—an age of unchallenged and unquestioning faith in 
something outside ourselves. To-day we have several faiths; 
they are all unchallenged, and they are all unquestioned, 
but the trouble about them is that they are cut across one by 
another. The belief that we hold to most wholeheartedly is 
the belief in the modern state—we cheerfully give our 
lives, our liberties, and our economic resources to it. But 
this belief is cut across by another belief—a belief in inter- 
nationalism which is fostered by Christianity. We believe 
in the speculations of our scientists, but this belief again is 
cut across by our belief in revealed religion. And, of course, 
our belief in revealed religion is cut across by our belief in 
scientific speculation and in Divus Caesar—the modern 
state. Our beliefs are not fused into one belief—into a 
genuine faith. And because it is no longer possible for it to 
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illustrate such a genuine faith, poetry to-day is a private af- 
fair, something between the poet and himself, or, at best, 
between the poet and some widely scattered friends or fol- 
lowers. No poet to-day—at least in an English-speaking 
country—has the sense that he is writing for a coherent 
public. 

Another reason why poetry to-day seems to be such a pri- 
vate affair is that we have not succeeded in putting into it 
the most significant activities of the modern world. Poetry, 
of course, should have its “ballads, songs and snatches, and 
dreamy lullabies” that are quite away from the main busi- 
ness of the world. But its authenticity is revealed by its han- 
dling of the main business. Modern technique in industry, 
great engineering operations, the diplomatic, military, and 
financial transactions that are moulding the world to-day 
do not appear in contemporary poetry. This means that 
poetry and the poet have become isolated. Poetry is now, as 
I have said, something between the poet and himself or the 
poet and his friends; and on the part of the rest of the com- 
munity, there is no realization that it is right and necessary 
for them to have their lives and businesses illuminated by 
poetry. Once upon a time a Greek people, the Syracusans, 
liberated certain of their prisoners of war whom they had 
put to work in the stone quarries. They had these Athenian 
prisoners come out of the quarries and recite to them and 
teach them verses out of Euripides’ last play. This piece of 
history lets us see how contracted the public function of the 
poet of our day has become and how uninfluential is the 
position which he holds. Can we imagine officers in the 
French or German, the British or American armies want- 
ing to hear the poetry of a contemporary (and an enemy at 
that) and being willing to take prisoners out of an intern- 
ment camp to have that poetry recited to them and taught 
to them? And other officers being able to recite as much of 
a new creation in poetry as would fill a couple of columns 
in a daily newspaper? 
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I shall speak now of the divergence between the poet (or 
any artist) and the most influential of the representative 
men of to-day—the business man. The divergence, I think, 
is complete. The business man wants standardization, for 
standardization is necessary in the great factories and in the 
world markets. Having seen the success of standardization 
in one form of activity, the business man has the impression 
that it would be well to carry it into another. He would like 
the world to have a single language and to give up the sepa- 
rate traditions, the separate spiritual inheritances that make 
for national frontiers. But the poet cannot function in a 
world approaching standardization. He wants life to show 
itself at its wildest and keenest. He loves what is unique, 
what is far and lonely. I want to emphasize the divergence 
between the business man and the poet—even to exaggerate 
it—for it is only by understanding how far away from each 
other they are that they can ever get into communication. 
Two figures that are no help at all in communication stand 
between them. There is the bohemian, that sterile type that 
could not exist in a society in which the artist, faithfully 
accomplishing his work, was given due recognition and re- 
ward; and there is the false artist who produces not some- 
thing he discovers in himself but something there is current 
demand for. 

The goods that the artist produces and the goods that the 
industrialist produces have both to be disposed of, but a 
mistake is made when we think that one can be disposed of 
by the methods that are appropriate for the disposal of the 
other. When an artist creates, he creates something that has 
a life of its own—that is part of the artist’s own spiritual 
being. What can sales methods do for such a life? Nothing 
at all. Those who harbor it will harbor it for some love that 
they have for it, and without that love the poem, the pic- 
ture, the statue, the piece of music will die; no amount of 
press-agenting will gain love for it. But, owing to the influ- 
ence of the idea of mass production and publicity-made 
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sales in the industrial world, there is misapprehension as to 
how the artist produces and how he should dispose of what 
he produces. “In the old days,” a well-intentioned person 
said to me some time ago, “the artist worked in his garret. 
Now he comes into the street and has got a drum.” He said 
this approvingly, for he had not considered that although it 
is the artist’s responsibility to produce something of value, 
a poem or a picture, a statue or a piece of music, it is not his 
responsibility to make a campaign for the sale of what he 
has produced, a campaign which would necessarily draw 
from his own spiritual forces. It is his duty as a creator to 
keep an undissipated internal life, and to hold himself free 
from the externalization which will be forced upon him 
when he goes into the market place. When he goes into the 
market place, he is in danger of gaining publicity; when he 
worked in his garret, he had a chance of attaining fame. 
What is the difference? Fame is the recognition that comes 
to one; publicity is the recognition that is brought, deliv- 
ered, shipped, or despatched to one. The first may be a con- 
solation and a stimulus; the second is bound to be a distrac- 
tion. “Fame, like a wayward girl, will still be coy,” wrote 
Keats. Her coyness and her wilfulness, however, are better 
than her half sister’s purposeful activity. All this is only to 
say that the world of art and the world of industry are very 
far away from each other and that one must not go with 
prepossessions belonging to his own into the other’s world. 

Can anything be done for the artist who works at his job 
and does not go where the bright lights are? In the case of 
poets, the best that the public can do is to love and to be 
eager about their work. It would be well, too, if there were 
ways of adding to the returns, meagre in the best of cases, 
from the sales of poets’ volumes. I should be chary of giv- 
ing subsidies or incomes to poets in their early years—if the 
stuff is in them they will produce it in defiance of circum- 
stance, and, anyway, their youth is a good enough asset. But 
for poets who have already shown that they can move us, 
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some provision should be made either through the state or 
some of the great foundations like the Rockefeller or Gug- 
genheim Foundations. Among American poets, Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson, Robert Frost, Edgar Lee Masters, Carl 
Sandburg, Edna Millay, as people who have done arduous 
service to the community should have assurance of comfort 
and dignity. 

But what can the poets give us that we cannot get by 
opening a novel, or turning on the radio, or putting a record 
on the gramophone? Nothing more, I reply, if what you 
are seeking is distraction from your habitual self rather 
than an access to a more comprehending self which also is 
you. The poets (and the artists generally) give such access. 
Remember that the “chant” of the poet and the “enchant- 
ment” of the magician are the same word. The poet can 
bring you into a world different from your habitual world 
(but no less real), a world in which things are more lasting, 
more harmonious, and more vivid than in the world of your 
daily life. He has made himself the master of a speech that 
can produce enchantment—a speech with a rhythm that is 
regularly repeated. This repeated rhythm, in the words of 
a contemporary poet, “builds a bridge between the con- 
scious and the subconscious mind, thus effecting the great 
purpose of art, . . . that is to say, delivering us from our 
little social selves and introducing us to a vast range of hu- 
man emotion which we may apprehend by sympathy and 
imagination.” 

Any day in the week we can look on a tree in blossom, 
clouds passing overhead, a stream flowing between pebbles, 
or a thousand other sights that momentarily hold us. These 
sights bring us content. Even so, we are soon distracted 
from them. If we were able to keep from distraction and 
know them with singleness of mind, we might, we feel, 
reach to a deep enjoyment. What draws us back is the world 
—not any particular thing in the world, but the habit the 
world has given all of us—the habit of turning from things 
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that do not make for our aggrandizement. We are always 
turning to our habitual selves and away from our compre- 
hending selves. 

It is the poet’s business to take us out of the stale, habit- 
ual world. By the spell of his measured speech he can put 
our practical—our getting-and-spending—minds to rest 
and make it possible for our sympathies and imaginations to 
come into life and activity. Then, for a while, we are na- 
tives of a world that belongs to us through memory and de- 
sire, a world where things are lasting, harmonious, and 
vivid. Memorv and desire! These are the deepest things in 
our being, and our lives are far-reaching or confined as we 
have more or less of memory and desire. And they who are 
spokesmen for memory and desire are the poets. 





PERIOD REALISM 
By ZONA GALE 


ECENTLY, from a train window, I looked out on 
various familiar and charming sights. There was a 
farmhouse, at whose door the farmer had unloaded 

his store of apples—red, yellow, gorgeous, like 
a rug. There was a green hilly pasture where sheep 
grazed, and a meadow through which cows moved towards 
the bars, just to be lowered by a man in a blue blouse. There 
was a sunset of peach and ochre, and against the color, trees 
lay like ferns. An old man in a wagon drawn by a white 
horse waited at a curve of road for the mail sack to be 
thrown from the train. A red bus passed, filled with brightly 
dressed school children, shouting and waving. 

All this seemed charming, seemed idyllic. But I fell to 
contrasting the fashion in which fiction would have treated 
all this some years ago, and the way in which some fiction, 
much fiction, would treat it now. Once a farmyard, pasture, 
sheep, meadow, cows, sunset, trees, old man, and red bus 
would have been idealized and romanticized. Now the 
meadow would be dank, the sheep dirty, the cows bony, the 
sunset sullen, the trees scraggly; and there would almost 
certainly be abroad an acrid smell—almost certainly that. 

Now, I knew well that all these things sometimes bore 
these aspects, that those red and yellow apples had cores and 
even worms, that the old man who waited for the mail 
might have been difficult to deal with, that the school chil- 
dren in the red bus might be little demons at times—but yet 
I knew, too, that all the derogatory words about these ob- 
jects and scenes and persons would not exhaust the whole 
truth about them. I knew, too, that the old way of seeing 
and of recording in books only beauty and romance was not 
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the whole truth. But are there not some tests by which we 
can recognize fiction which seeks to tell the truth rather 
than to follow a fashion in either the extreme of the old 
romanticism, or of the new realism—that which I al] 
rather a “period” reaction? 

Once in England and America, it was a reproach to write 
or to read any novel. This attitude probably had its basis in 
England, among the bourgeois, in the suspicion that every- 
thing amusing was wrong; and in court society, in the hy- 
pocrisy which permitted everything so long as it was not 
known about. And both groups were affected by the hypoc- 
risy of complacence. Even so late as the nineteenth century 
all the British tea tables, high and low, deplored Mr. 
Dickens and averred that his characters were very, very 
different from the dear Queen. In America the reason for 
the bad odor of novels—down to the youth of many still 
alive—was doubtless due first to a hold-over of puritanism, 
and second, to the belief that no one must be caught doing 
anything which did not conduce to the earning of one’s 
livelihood. In those days, writing novels was not so con- 
ducive, certainly; and thus reading novels was regarded as 
a waste of time. Not long ago I heard an elderly woman say 
comfortably to another who was resting, “I don’t blame you 
a bit”—and I realized with a thrill, that there spoke the 
pioneer days, when to rest was a reproach. To work, to earn, 
to save, to protect—these were the virtues. Not to write. 
The one who wrote was like Gouverneur Morris’s caveman, 
who would not fight, or kill beasts, but who stayed at home 
and scratched pictures of beasts on the walls of the cave, 
and was called No Man. It is still true in a provincial town 
that to say of one that he writes poetry is to say it with a 
shrug. 

It is not so long ago that to read a French novel was still 
pretty base. All the richness of Zola and Maupassant and 
Daudet was then still veiled. As for Russian novelists, these 
were unheard of except for Tolstoi, and he was not con- 
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sidered a very good example of a law-abiding citizen—and 
as a writer was a little queer. The Polish literature was just 
becoming known through the translations of Sienkiewicz. 
And Scandinavian fiction was known by only a name or 
two—principally Bjérnson. Of Italian one read “J Pro- 
messi Sposi,? and of Spanish one read nobody. Continental 
literature was largely terra incognita—disconcerting liter- 
ary handlings of material which no really nice person knew 
anything about. 

All this sounds curiously like to-day’s amazed reproach 
at the material included and the method employed in to- 
day’s fiction. I suppose that every period lampoons its art, 
and leaves it to the next period to discover that some of it 
was fine and is to become classic. Some of it, of course— 
never all of it. And who shall judge what the “some”? is, in 
any contemporary art! 

It is salutary and also amusing to turn to Mr. Shaw’s 
compilation of the contemporary opinions of Ibsen and of 
Wagner. Ibsen was “low and maudlin and insensitive.” 
“The London Daily Telegraph” called him “a novel and a 
perilous nuisance,” and called “Ghosts” a “mass of vul- 
garity, egotism, coarseness, and absurdity.” “The Standard” 
said that the same play was “‘a scandalous and abominable 
piece.” “The Daily Chronicle,” that it was “revoltingly 
suggestive and blasphemous.” “The Queen,” that it was “a 
repulsive and degrading work,” and ““The Gentlewoman” 
said that it was “just a wicked nightmare.”? Wagner, too, 
was “a destroyer of harmony,” and with the blasts blown 
at him we are familiar and amazed and amused. Sometime 
they may be pointing to us and saying that when Century 
Twenty began to include new material and employ new 
method in fiction, we, the benighted, exclaimed against our 
new literature. The lampooning of Keats and Shelley for 
that which we should call realism to-day, and the derision 
of Wordsworth for his directness, his simplicity, his realism 
make us grieve over the state of mind of the critics of that 
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day. To-day it appears that the critics are more open to new 
experiments than is the public, for it is the public which re- 
sents both realism and critics alike. And we do! And in 
doing so we are not unlike any other period. 

We are not, indeed, unlike any other period in its reac- 
tions not only to art but to life. Realism in life has always 
first been defeated and then slowly accepted. Recently, in 
the “Fifty Years Ago To-day” column of a Madison, Wis- 
consin, newspaper, I saw recorded the appearance before 
the legislature of a committee of Wisconsin women to pro- 
test against the scandalous new dance, the waltz. 

There is on record the action of a Kentucky school board 
whose members were approached by a group of boys asking 
permission to use the school building to debate on the prob- 
lem of the practicability of that new invention, the loco- 
motive engine; but this permission the school board re- 
fused, saying that if we had been intended to go more than 
fifteen miles an hour, there would be something about it in 
the Bible. 

The Congressional Records of Daniel Webster’s day are 
spread with a speech showing Webster’s reaction to the 
latest bit of realism of that time, the building of the Union 
Pacific road. And Webster’s reaction was all against the 
new road. That impassable great American desert was to be 
crossed; those unscalable Rocky Mountains to be scaled; 
and that coast—one did not wish to be there when one ar- 
rived there—rock-bound, without port or harbor usable by 
man, and so on. And his last sentence was: ‘‘No, gentlemen, 
with my consent, not one dollar of United States money 
shall be used to bring the Pacific Coast one mile nearer to 
Boston.” 

But Ibsen wrote, and was accepted. Wagner wrote, and 
made a great contribution to music. Mr. Dickens went on 
with his novels, and eventually no one was shocked by their 
divergence from the tastes and standards of the dear Queen. 
Locomotives came—and went faster than fifteen miles an 
hour. Many railroads crossed the continent. Realism in 
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literature and in life advanced. People waltzed. And here 
in the year 1933 are we once more facing another period 
when many are crying out that fiction, drama, literature in 
general, and life are all dissolved and demoralized and are 
a reproach to our time. 

To confine ourselves to the charge against fiction, some 
of it is a reproach to our time. There is a fiction to-day 
which is unquestionably exploiting the novel form, and 
using it much as burlesque uses drama or as certain motion- 
pictures exploit the invention of the cinema, or as certain 
of those who extend the human voice by means of radio, are 
radio exploiters. All these exploiters of art forms and of the 
extensions made possible by invention are themselves vic- 
tims of that which may well be called period reactions. 
They cannot separate art from modernity. All modernity 
seems to them art material by sheer accident of being 
modern. Such confusions beset us elsewhere in society. In 
their search for beauty, for example, women confuse with 
beauty purple fingernails, plucked eyebrows, and green 
eyelids—merely because these are modern. In their zeal for 
full exercise of their technical behavior as parents, some 
mothers and fathers become autocrats. In his passion for 
thrift, the pioneer confuses thrift with life. And modernity 
has always seized upon art and has both vitiated and glori- 
fied it. 

The need would be to subject art—and specifically lit- 
erature—and here, specifically fiction—to some test which 
shall serve to separate the period reaction from permanent 
values. 

It is doubtful whether any period can do this success- 
fully for its own art or its own life. But there is one test of 
permanence of value which can be applied to an aspect of 
life and which, I think, may be applied to literature, to 
fiction. 

How measure a human being? Measure not at all, ac- 
cording to the Eastern Scriptures. All the same, one reacts 
toa human being with a kind of appraisal, not so definite as 
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judgment, perhaps, but considerably more acute than nev- 
trality. What are our bases of appraisal of human beings? 
They are crude, slapdash, loose; they are formed on our 
very few conventions that are as accurate as the laws of 
hydraulics or of precipitation. As, that honesty is the best 
policy, cruelty is unthinkable, that greed gets nowhere, 
egoism is always evident, simplicity and sincerity and mod- 
esty are desirable, and so on. Also, and of infinite impor- 
tance, a human being shall hold for us the indefinable, the 
lovely, the spell. Such tests we unconsciously apply to hu- 
man beings, and we react to the beings proportionately. 

Now, are these not the very tests which we may set up 
regarding fiction, and by which we may assess it? 

Is the book honest? If a book is not honest, we shall never 
enjoy it. If it misrepresents for effect, if it misstates, if it 
contrives its effects at the cost of the evident truth, we shall 
resent that book. It will annoy us, tease us, leave us unsatis- 
fied. This is a tenet of literary criticism which any reader 
of taste involuntarily applies. 

Is the book an effort to make a true record, or is it content 
to stress with cruelty the least and worst of its characters, to 
distort a creature for humor, to sacrifice him to humor? 

Is the book willing to lose certain effects in the interest 
of truth, or is it greedy of every light and edge and point 
and color, whether these belong to the subject matter or are 
dragged in without reason? 

Is the book an orgy of exhibitionism on the part of the 
writer, proving how clever he is, how wise, how scholarly, 
how perceptive? Or is it a record of the truth as he sees it! 

Does the book elect to be in good taste or does it contrive 
to transcend good taste so skilfully that one accepts it; is it 
balanced—or else deliciously unbalanced? 

Finally, does the book give to one, like the personalities 
that hold one fast—does it give to one something indefin- 

able, something tangible, some knowledge of life that is 
deeper than one’s own? Does it give one, in brief, the More, 
the More Than, without which no person, no work of 
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art—certainly no book—is art at all? For we cannot free 
the new fiction from the need of tests any more than we can 
free air or water from the ancient tests for oxygen and 
hydrogen. Even comets have orbits. 

Now, by all these tests, how is the new fiction to be 
measured? 

Is the new fiction honest? On the whole, it seems to me 
that the new fiction is more nearly honest than any fiction 
that we have ever had. Fiction, like autobiography, has 
been a supreme field for camouflage. Honest autobiogra- 
phies such as those of Jean Paul Richter and Marie Bash- 
kirtsev—these are so few that one can count them. A great 
publisher said to me recently that one of the few unex- 
ploited fields in literature is that of autobiography by 
women who could, or would, write as honestly as these two 
—Richterand Marie Bashkirtsev. The new fiction approxi- 
mates this type of honesty. It has not so much courage as it 
has a kind of high disregard of what any reader thinks. 
“Tell the truth and shame the devil,” is its way. Both 
European and American fiction have bowed to a need to be 
honest—as honest as one requires his friend to be. But it 
isn’t all honest. You and I can think of many a new bit of 
fiction which distinctly is not honest—but which stoops to 
various types of dishonesty to get its effects. We have only 
to test a book by the uncompromising honesty of, say, Sig- 
rid Undset, to find our honest norm. But on the whole, the 
best of the new fiction is honest. 

Does the new fiction tell the truth about an aspect of a 
character or a scene, and then distort the rest for values of 
humor or of contrast? Obviously, some of it does this. It is 
a facile fault—in friend or in book. The temptation to this 
sort of writing seems to grow with the times since we have 
ceased to sentimentalize and are intent on the commonplace 
and on letting the worst be known. It is in this kind of fic- 
tion that no sunset is merely beautiful—it is sullen and in a 
jaundiced sky. I remember one fiction hour in which the 
setting sun was said to look like a poached egg in coagulated 
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\ albumen, spread upon the sky. No tree is bare and lace-like, 
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' Is the new fiction willing, in the interest of truth, to a 

' j understate? Hemingway’s “The Killers” draws its drama 
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And in the new fiction, what of the temptation to clever- 
ness, to the merely smart and bizarre? In the last quarter 
century, there has been a notable lessening of this error. 
Dickens and Thackeray were unblushingly clever in their 
editorial comments. As author, they hurled opinions and 
characterizations on everybody in their books. More re- 
cently, Edith Wharton in “The House of Mirth” was also 
unblushingly clever: as, in talk with a man, a girl was char- 
acterized as lifting her face like an empty plate. But now 
Mrs. Wharton invariably sets such comments on the lips of 
another and quotes, say, Sillerton Jackson as having once 
said that So-and-so lifted her face like an empty plate. In 
the new fiction the author is retiring farther and farther 
from the front. If he is Bernard Shaw, he still sits in his 
own front door and is confessedly the best part of his show. 
But if he is most others, he avoids the ex cathedra comment, 
and obscures himself generally; and the evident effort to do 
a smart piece is left to others. There are modern books of 
which the reverse is true, but these are generally the cheap 
and the trivial and the temporary. Exhibitionism is not 
authorship. 

Does the new fiction—shall one say here, the best of the 
new fiction—elect to be in good taste, or neglect good taste? 
And what is taste? Certainly, the standards of good taste 
shift with the suns. The new fiction is trying to reflect a 
routine from which many a stupid subterfuge and even cer- 
tain stupid delicacies are gone. If the new fiction wishes to 
override good taste, it often does this so skilfully that its 
critics seem in bad taste themselves, or old-fashioned and 
fussy. And certainly much of the new fiction does offend in 
taste the majority of readers. But we are always in a period 
of transvaluations; we are always on shifting sands of taste. 
Dickens was in bad taste, for his day. The “‘bad taste” of 
Shelley was a byword. Jane Austen and the Brontés were 
in atrocious taste to be writing at all. This is not to say that 
all the modern offenses against good taste are to be incor- 
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porated into the novel of the future—heaven forbid. But jt 
is to say that one must have extreme wisdom indeed to be 
able to say what offenses at which we now lift our hands— 
if we do—will still be offenses fifty years from now, and 
what ones will have been incorporated into the life and the 
record of the times. Just now we sometimes have clarity, 
reasonableness, balance, as attributes of the best of the new 
fiction; and then we have, too, a delicious and grotesque 
lack of balance, deliberately chosen. Certain literary ex- 
periments could have happened no earlier in literature, but 
they happen now—whether we like them or not—and we 
know how to take them. We are coming of age. We read 
and savor books which once we should have found merely 
dull. From the delicious folk talk of “David Harum” and 
of Cable’s characters, and the well-bred recountals of 
Howells, we have come into another land. If we are wise, 
we shall try to feed upon the best of these, too, as we were 
fed by the old—even though we cannot—or even should 
not—digest them all. 

To sum up then, it seems that the best of the new fiction 
is on the whole honest. It is an effort to make a true record, 
even sacrificing certain admirable effects in the interest of 
truth, and scorning sentimentality and literary hokum 
which the earlier literature accepted with resignation or 
even with admiration. The best of the new fiction is honest, 


- sincere, direct, and tends away from the subjective, away 


from the exhibitionisms of its author. It is an objective 
record of truth as he sees it. It establishes its own field of 
taste and often makes grievous, but expectably grievous, 
work of it. 

This is not to say that there are not innumerable new 
books of fiction which seek to shock their public, which 
afford platforms for the egoism and the vanity of their 
authors, or which, far from being simple and sincere, are 
filled with poses and mannerisms and artificialities. But 
everyone may recognize falsity in man or woman or book. 
It is as simple as that. React to a book as you do to a person 
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—hbut that dictum takes for granted enough of the honest, 
the sincere, the direct, in oneself to recognize it in another, 
man, woman, or book. 

Finally, the touchstone for the new fiction, as for all fic- 
tion, lies in that standard earlier applied to any book, to any 
person: has the new fiction the spell, the enchantment, the 
More Than—has it that power to charm upon a new level 
which we have demanded of the old fiction, has it that lure 
which fiction must always hold? 

For me, this is the point at which the new fiction most 
often fails. It records so brilliantly and so truthfully the ex- 
ternal—and fails so often in its dealing with inner living. 
Fails so often in admitting that there is the inner life, the 
unknown—that there are areas of feeling and perception 
yet unmeasured, still unfamiliar—areas to which, not the 
less, the characters of fiction are either required to be ob- 
tuse, or else with which they are required to deal. 

For one may build the Taj Mahal or one may put to- 
gether an excellent grocery store or a serviceable chicken 
coop, and these will move the beholder differently. A Vene- 
tian decanter does one thing to the beholder and a dairy- 
man’s milk bottle does another thing. Chicken coops and 
milk bottles are honest and useful. But as they appear to the 
average eye, they are not the material for art. It is only 
when the coop and the bottle become objects of significance 
that they are art’s material. He who can so present them is 
creatively recording. But he who merely physically records 
them is not a creator, is not, then, an artist at all. 

To extract from all things their significance is the proc- 
ess, if one likes the word, of art—the process of fiction 
writing. 

Consider what, of late, realism has done to its own ma- 
terial. In innumerable recent examples of realism in fiction, 
one has the phonograph record, the photograph, the bone 
and flesh, the clinic, the catalogue, the morgue. And these 
are not enough. One expects from any art the More, the 
More Than, without which any art is barren. It is not in the 
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least that one is shocked by morgues or clinics. It is as Wil- 
liam Allen White complained when he left a recent New 


York play: “Shocked? No, I wasn’t shocked. I was swin- ! 


dled.” 

Realism does not deal with enough. 

If music were the art being discussed, who would ques- 
tion this? Music literally expresses a level of perception 
other than the level of perception of the average eye. It 
literally takes one to a clear participation in harmony. Ac- 
cording to Stravinski, it is upon its power to invoke this 
participation that its power depends. 

And before all great plastic art one enters upon sudden 
extensions of awareness. It is not only that one is “caught 
out of oneself,” as the phrase is, but that one also descends 
deeper within oneself. One becomes more. This is true 
before great poetry—perception is tuned to another wave 
length. And it is so of architecture. Chartres abruptly alters 
one’s vibration of perception. These make one more. 

But in music, in plastic art, in architecture, in poetry, in 
fiction—does realism alone ever offer the extensions by 
which great art is distinguished? 

This is from Conrad on the artist, whose task as Conrad 
sees it is this: “‘Assiduously to seek the more delicate and 
subtle features of human nature—of the human crowd— 
to follow them into unknown regions and make them one’s 
own; this seems to be the true vocation of the artist. In the 
mass of humanity there are always subtle impalpable fea- 
tures which have been passed by, unobserved, untouched by 
anyone else. To mark these and study them, by reading, by 
observation, by imtuition—in other words, to feed upon 
humanity as on a healthy diet which has been neglected— 
there lies the problem of art.” 

There speaks the Continental realist. Mellow, integrated 
realism, the realism of the Continental—when we in 
America can achieve that, realism will be acting upon its 
material quite differently. Continental realism has been 
through our phases of crude insistence, of using, merely 
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because it is bizarre, material which has no significance; 
even of using words which it had not occurred to one to use. 
Continental realism has emerged to be a kind of casual 
realism, no longer crying out a summons of attention to 
itself. 

But even Continental realism is not enough. I value all 
that the realist, crude or mellow, has contributed to fiction. 
I believe in him and in his ultimate service. I believe that 
in literature as in life, whether he is Ibsen or Shelley or 
Dickens or the Union Pacific Railroad or a Kentucky de- 
bating team, the realist is the great pioneer, courageous, in- 
valuable. But the pioneer is not enough. The realist is not 
enough. The creative writer must do more, be more, evoke 
more from his reader. He must go beyond realism or he has 
betrayed his power. 

In a word, your realist is a wizard at describing grub and 
cocoon, but the creative writer interprets to you Psyche, the 
butterfly. To be sure, all these are facts—grub fact, cocoon 
fact, fact of wings. I grant the grub, I grant the cocoon, but 
I insist that the one who writes about them see more than 
these. From the one who essays to write about larvae, I 
expect that clairvoyance, that clairaudience which, in our 
rich phrase, “enters into things,” literally enters into, writes 
in the actual beat and shine of things. I expect the creative 
writer to see more relationship, more direction, more sig- 
nificance than another can see. I expect him to penetrate 
ever farther and farther into the materials of creation, into 
the consciousness, the awareness, the self-awareness of the 
creatures. To watch and point to and reveal and sensitize all 
the innumerable facets of consciousness and its manifesta- 
tion in behavior and relationship and reaction and routine. 
There is a field swimming in light, in color, with surprise 
and exigency and rich variation, and infinite personality. 
Henry Chester Tracy has called art a “ritual of renewal,” 
enabling “the individual to take a richer and more signifi- 
cant view of the experience of himself and others—to place 
him above and not within the system of his beliefs and 
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ideals.” And this, in turn, comes very close to the problem 
of all living, which, it has been said, is “Simultaneously to 
overlook the inner and the outer world.” 

There are only two kinds of writing: that which records 
external aspects of persons and events, and that which, 
while recording the external, constantly seeks to record or 
to indicate the inner reaction, the inner effect, the inner 
path—the spirit. For me fiction must seek to record that 
inner living, and must do so in a style of beauty and dis- 
tinction—and sometimes in a current of emotion—or else 
it cannot hold me for one chapter. Of course, there are 
always delicious fooleries—the Mr. Polly’s, the humors, 
the satires—but for me the novel and the short story must 
seek to record in a distinguished way the inner aspects of 
life and relationship as seen through the outer aspects of 
life and relationship. That, I think, is the last test to lay 
upon any novel. And it is this power which lays upon the 
reader the spell—the indefinable; which causes him to read 
on, in some form of enchantment. This is, indeed, indefin- 
able—like the human spirit. 

Why, then, in the midst of life and death, should that 
form of art called fiction, concern itself chiefly with sex, 
abnormal psychology, and the adventures of drunkenness? 
In the midst of life and death! 

There are these two streams of tendency in modern fic- 
tion: one bowing to that which is merely an effort to be 
modern—the mere period reaction; and the other dealing 
with that which is basic and fine. We may as well distin- 
guish between the book that is seeking out the new, and the 
book that is merely being swept into the new and dominated 
by it. 

There were admirable old novels. There are admirable 
new novels. Those which persist of the old, as of the new, 
will be novels which interpret both the commonplace and 
the crisis in terms which reveal the infinitely familiar as 
infinitely strange. 
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ROBERT BROWNING ON SPIRITUALISM 
By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


HE only subject on which Mr. and Mrs. Browning 
disagreed was spiritualism—she being a believer 
and he the opposite. He was not content with a 
skeptical attitude, “open to conviction”; to him the 
whole business was a vulgar fraud, and all persons who con- 
ducted séances were deliberate swindlers. He regarded 
spiritualism and its leaders with detestation and abhorrence. 

From 1850 to 1890 spiritualism was rampant in Europe 
and America; and it had the pleasant by-product of crea- 
tive literature. William Dean Howells wrote a novel, “The 
Undiscovered Country,” which enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity. The great Tolstoi wrote a charming and diverting 
comedy, “The Fruits of Culture,” where he ridiculed 
spiritualism and the society women who took it up as a fad. 
Towards the end of the century the spiritualistic movement 
waned, only to flourish with renewed vigor immediately 
after the World War, which was natural enough. The two 
most important converts were Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and 
Sir Oliver Lodge; important because the former had been 
trained as a physician, and the latter had reached world- 
wide eminence as a physicist. Sir James Barrie’s play, “The 
Well-Remembered Voice,” deals with spiritualistic mani- 
festations. 

The most famous “medium” in the nineteenth century 
was Daniel Dunglas Home (pronounced Hume), who was 
called everywhere in Europe “the American Medium,” 
although he was born in Scotland of Scots parents. His 
reputation, however, was made in America, whence the 


appellation. Apparently Browning believed him to be an 
American. 
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When Home was nine years old, he was taken to Con- 
necticut, and adopted by an aunt. He soon became famous 
for seeing and hearing unusual sights and sounds. At the 
age of nineteen, when staying at the house of Mr. Ward 
Cheney, in South Manchester, Conn., he was levitated—in 
some strange fashion, he rose in the air. This is the only 
instance in his American career. Several times he produced 
a hand at séances, with no bodily attachment. In 1855 he 
went to England, and it was in July of that year when he 
gave the famous séance at which Mr. and Mrs. Browning 
were present. 

He gave performances before the French emperor and 
empress, the king of Prussia, the queen of Holland, and the 
tsars Alexander Second and Third. He became enormously 
famous, made many converts, and was a subject of acri- 
monious debate. He died June 21, 1886, fifty-three years 
old. 

He was twice married, his first wife dying in 1862; his 
second wife survived him, and published two works, “D. D. 
Home, His Life and Mission,” 1888, and “The Gift of 
D. D. Home,” 1890. 

Home’s own books were “Incidents in My Life,” 1863, 
“Second Series,” 1872; also “Lights and Shadows of Spir- 
itualism,” 1877. These books had become almost forgotten, 
when the renewal of interest in spiritualism after the war 
caused a new edition of Mrs. Home’s “His Life and Mis- 
sion” to be published in 1921, with an introduction by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. In this introduction Sir Arthur says: 
“Home is a man to whom the human race, and especially 
the British public, owes a deep apology. He was most 
shamefully used by them. He came as one of the first and 
most powerful missionaries who have set forth upon the 
greatest of human tasks, to prove immortality, to do away 
with the awful mystery of death, to found religion upon 
positive knowledge.” 
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| myself have never made a study of spiritualism and 
have never attended a séance; but since most mediums are 
quickly forgotten and give place to others, there must have 
been something remarkable about Home to preserve his 
name and reputation. The daughter of the famous painter 
Frith says in her reminiscences that she did not admire 
Home and did not believe in his supernatural powers; but 
that there was something inexplicable about his “magic.” 
She has left it on record that he called on her one day when 
she was alone in her music room. He went up to the con- 
cert-grand piano and with apparent ease lifted it in the air. 
She could think of no explanation. 

It is, of course, easy to obtain human testimony for almost 
any marvel or miracle; and although there may be plenty 
of testimony, the average intelligent man remains not only 
unconvinced but uninterested. 

Three men of unblemished reputation declared that in 
an upper room of a building they saw Home fly out of one 
window and enter from outside the window of the room 
where they were. They signed a statement. There were a 
considerable number of witnesses to his powers of levita- 
tion, though no one seems to know how he made these 
ascensions. 

There can be little doubt that he was the most famous 
medium of whom we have any record; and there has never 
been a satisfactory explanation which would account for 
some of the things he did. 

In July, 1855, when the Brownings had come up to 
London from Italy, they were persuaded to attend a séance 
conducted by Home. During the evening a wreath moved 
and was placed on the head of Mrs. Browning. She be- 
lieved this was an authentic accolade from the divine 
world, and was deeply moved. Browning not only did not 
accept this manifestation as genuine, he seemed to feel that 
his wife had been made to bear an important part in a vul- 
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gar fraud. It was perhaps natural for Home to maintain 
that Browning’s anger rose from the discrimination shown 
by the spirits, who passed him over and crowned his wife 
as the chief poet present; and this explanation did not add 
to Browning’s equanimity. There are poets whose jealousy 
is so pronounced and so ungovernable that they do not enjoy 
hearing their wives praised in their presence; and it is also 
true that the general opinion in 1855 was that Mrs. Brown- 
ing was by far the greater poet of the two, as she certainly 
was the more popular. But in this particular instance, the 
assignment of jealousy as a cause of anger had an oddity all 
its own. From the engagement through the fifteen years of 
marriage, and during the long lonely years that followed, 
the one thing that pleased Browning most was to hear his 
wife’s poetry ranked higher than his own. He seemed him- 
self sincerely to believe in this. He used to say, “I am the 
clever person; my wife is the genius.” Long after her 
death, her poems had an annual sale far exceeding his, and 
he took care to let everyone know it. 

Concerning the séance at Ealing in 1855, there is, as is 
natural enough, conflicting testimony as to how Browning 
behaved during the “manifestations.”” Home stated that 
Browning then expressed positively his belief that impos- 
ture was impossible; and that it was only later that he made 
up the charge of fraud. What probably happened was 
that Browning, being present as a guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rymer, and knowing they both believed Home had placed 
them in communication with their dead boy, made some 
polite remarks; and he could not explain the lifting of the 
table. But that he at that time, or any other, really believed 
in messages from the other world is inconceivable. Here 
is the letter, now first printed, the manuscript being in the 
Yale University Library, that shows how he felt. The letter 
was written, while the episode was fresh in his mind, to 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Kinney, who was born in New York in 
1810, and died in 1889. In 1830 she was married to Major 
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E. B. Stedman of Hartford, and became the mother of Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman; her husband died in 1835, and in 
841 she was married to William B. Kinney, of Newark. 


“London, 13 Dorset St., July 25,755. 
“Dear Mrs. KInneEY, 

I must give you, as I engaged to do, my experience of 
Mr. Home (as he now writes the name) & his ‘manifesta- 
tions.’ I shall be glad to get done with the matter. I & my 
wife went to Mr. Rymer’s two evenings ago, on special in- 
vitation. At about g we were placed round a large table, as 
Mr. Home directed,—and the results were some noises, a 
vibration of the table, then an up-tilting of it in various 
ways, and then more noises, or raps, which were distin- 
guished as the utterance of the family’s usual visitor, the 
spirit of their child ‘Wat’ who died three years ago, aged 
twelve. They ceased presently, and we were informed that 
the circle was too large—it was lessened accordingly by the 
ejecting five individuals pointed out by the spirit—and the 
business was resumed, those remaining being Mr. Home, 
Mr. Rymer, Mrs. Rymer, ourselves, two lady-friends of 
the family, Miss Rymer, & Mr. Wilkie Rymer (son & 
daughter of our Host.) We had the same vibration, & up- 
raising the table—a table-cloth, a few ornaments, and a large 
lamp were on it—all hands were visible. I don’t know at 
all how the thing was done. Then Mrs. & Mr. Rymer were 
touched by what they recognized as the spirit of their child, 
& next my wife—whose dress, near the waist I saw slightly 
but distinctly uplifted in a manner I cannot account for—as 
if by some object inside—which could hardly have been 
introduced there without her becoming aware of it—this 
was repeated. The spirit then announced (by raps in answer 
to questions) that it would play on the accordion & show 
myself its hand,—all the raps seemed from or about the 
table—not the region outside us. The lamp was then ex- 
tinguished, and all the light permitted came from the two 
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windows thro’ their muslin curtains—you could just dis- 
tinguish any substance held up directly against them—npot 
against the wall which divided them—but nothing of what 
was done at the table,—the night being cloudy. A hand ap- 
peared from the edge of the table, opposite to my wife & 
myself; was withdrawn, reappeared & moved about, rose & 
sank— it was clothed in white loose folds, like muslin, down 
to the table’s edge—from which it never was separated— 
then another hand, larger, appeared, pushed a wreath, or 
pulled it, off the table, picked it from the ground, brought 
it to my wife,—who had left my side for the purpose of 
receiving it, at Mr. Home’s desire, and had taken the chair 
by him,—and put it on her head—thence, at her request, it 
was carried, under the table, and given to me. I was touched 
several times under the table on one knee & the other,—and 
on my hands alternately (a kind of soft & fleshy pat) but 
not so as that I could myself touch the object. I desired 
leave to hold the spirit-hand in mine, and was promised 
that favor—a promise not kept, however. Then Mr. Home 
took an accordion with one hand, held it below the table 
and sounds were produced and several tunes played—on it, 
I suppose,—but how,, it is difficult to imagine—(there was 
light in the room for this experiment )—and I noted down, 
at the desire of the family, part of one air—but lost the 
thread, half-way through & did not recover it—it was a 
common-place air, alla religiosa, but played with expression 
enough—the spirit then promised to play on the instrument 
when in my own hand. I held it under the table as directed, 
& felt some pushes from beneath, which were ineffectual. 
—I soon gave it up. The lights being away, the first hand 
pulled a small bell off the table, picked it from the floor & 
rang it. Another hand was held up, which opened & shut 
the fingers, turning itself as if to be seen.—I desired leave 
to touch it, but was refused (by the spirit). It was clothed 
to the dase—( for one can’t say elbow, where form was not 
distinguishable beneath the muslin-like drapery) and, like 
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the other, kept close to the table. These performances were 
repeated several times—always in the wide space between 
Mr. Wilkie Rymer and Mr. Home—never in the open 
space of the room, tho’ one hand crawled (as it were) up 
Mr. Home’s shoulder, and, as I said, put the wreath on my 
wife, how, I was unable to see—but under the table their 
action was freer, apparently. Mr. Home observed that he 
supposed the hand with the wreath was that of a particular 
relation of my wife’s—raps confirmed this opinion, the 
alphabet was put in requisition to discover the marme— 
someone calling ‘A.B.C’ &c. & the raps indicating the letter) 
—it was given successively as William, Frank, Charles, 
Henry—misses all. Hereupon Mr. Home went into a 
trance, & began to address Mr. Rymer, in the character of 
his dead child—in a sort of whisper, at first, to represent a 
child’s voice, but with Mr. Home’s own inflexions, pecu- 
liarities, and characteristic expressions—beginning ‘Dear 
Papa,—is not God good, isn’t he lovely? &c. As this con- 
tinued, by degrees Mr. Home’s natural tones were resumed, 
the talk affected the parents, as you may suppose,—there 
was nothing in it pleasant to describe. Mr. Home next rose, 
saluted the company with upraised arms,—(we had light 
enough to see this) and began to speak, apparently in the 
character of ‘the spirits’ collectively,—instructing us on the 
legitimate objects of this work of investigation—and hardly 
can you conceive a poorer business—as for ‘eloquence,’ 
‘beauty,’ ‘poetry,’ and so on,—I should be curious to know 
the meridian in which these qualities are attributed to such 
a holding-forth—nor did the speaker’s sureness[? | at all 
mend his matter. He said, in the course of it, that there had 
been four spirits over my wife’s head pouring rays of glory 
from a sort of crown, or something and that ‘we could have 
given their names but that you (my wife) were intently con- 
sidering them, and would have called the answer thought- 
reading’—*There were other spirits present,’ he said—‘an 
old lady, Catherine, &c. &c.’ It ended by his begging all to 
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leave the room but the Rymer family to whom he (or they) r 


had something to communicate—we retired for a quarter of 
an hour and were recalled,—the spirit having engaged, 
‘assisted by four strong spirits,’ to lift the table, so that / 
might see the process—light was in the room—lI looked 
under the table and can aver that it was lifted from the 
ground, say a foot high, more than once—Mr. Home’: 
hands being plainly above it. It was tilted,—and the lamp 
remained—I am not sure whether there was anything 
remarkable in ¢/at,—its base being heavy, but on Mr, 
Rymer’s remarking on the manner in which objects were 
‘held by the spirits on the table’-—I called attention to the 
fact that a silver-pen rolled readily—the cloth notwith- 
standing—and said ‘will the spirits now prevent the rolling 
of this?? on which Miss Rymer (who had gone into a trance 
also), replying as from the spirit, said ‘Do not put that 
question! Have you not seen enough?’—and so all ended. 
On which I have to observe—first, that I believe in the 
honesty & veracity of the family—and in their absolute in- 
competence to investigate a matter of this sort. Next, in the 
impossibility of a stranger taking the simplest measure for 
getting at the truth or falsehood of the ‘manifestations’—it 
was a family-party, met for family-purposes, and one couid 
no more presume to catch at the hands (for instance) of 
what they believed the spirit of their child, than one could 
have committed any other outrage on their feelings. I heard 
that somebody who had been there two days before, and 
had told Mr. H. ‘the hand is yours’—showed thereby his 
‘forgetting he was in a private house’—so J remembered it, 
you may be sure. Mr. Wilkie Rymer, the nearest to the 
hand, was more than once desired by Mr. H. ‘not to look so 
closely —& he refused to touch his brother’s hand or dra- 
pery ‘lest it might displease him’—why or wherefore, | 
don’t know. I asked if the hands were ever seen away from 
the table, & Mr. Home—they were never so seen, tho’ the 
family speak of spirits passing the windows without, and 
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other appearances. The great courtesy & kindness of the 


® family give the least possible desire to satisfy one’s own 











curiosity at their expense. I don’t in the least pretend to ex- 
plain how the table was uplifted altogether—(the tilting 
& vibration do not seem inexplicable )—and how my wife’s 
gown was agitated—nor how the accordion was played.— 
But light in some—& leave to investigate in others—of 
these cases—were necessary to show whether they might 
not have been explained & easily. I need not tell you if I was 
driven all the distance to the supernatural for my first help! 
Had I not been counting, however, on the fulfilment of the 
promise to ‘place the hand in mine’—(the point for which 
I reserved myself) I should have ¢ried to get leave to touch 
& handle without hurting our host’s feelings. In the trance 
I would not believe tho’ it had yielded a ‘discourse’ of ten 
times the ability. I shall not much surprise you when I con- 
fess that my wife believes in all the above, Suz the trance, 
which there was no getting over. She suggests, however, 
explanations of various kinds, consistent with Mr. H.’s 
integrity, (she thinks it was ‘not unlike some dissenting 
sermons she has heard’) and I wish it may be so. On the 
whole, I think the whole performance most clumsy, and 
unworthy anybody really setting up for a ‘medium.’ I,— 
the poorest of mechanicians,—can fancy such an obvious 
contrivance as a tube, fixed or flexible, under Mr. H’s loose 
clothes & sack-like paletdt & inordinate sleeves, which 
should convey some half a dozen strings, & no more, to his 
breast,—for instance,—and work the three fantoccini- 
hands, after these various fashions,—just as he did, and 
easily. There are probably fifty more ingenious methods at 
the service of every ‘prestidigitateur’-—I would also operate 
with lights on the table a/ways—challenge people to find 
out my tricks (as all good jugglers do) and leave the 
‘trance’ out altogether. Mr. H. says he is ‘twenty,’ but 
properly adds, that he looks much older—he declares he 
has ‘no strength at all? (why? even if it were so!) and 
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affects the manners, endearments and other peculiarities of 
a very little child indeed—speaking of Mr. & Mrs. Rymer 
as his ‘Papa & Mama’ [partly erased] & kissing the family 
abundantly—he professes timorousness, ‘a love of love’— 
and is unpleasant enough in it all—being a well-grown 
young man, over the average height, and, I should say, of 
quite the ordinary bodily strength—his face is rather hand- 
some & prepossessing, and indicative of intelligence,—and 
I observed nothing offensive or pretentious in his demean- 
our beyond the unmanlinesses I mention, which are in the 
worst taste—the family like the caresses, however, and 
reciprocate them, after a very unusual fashion. I ought not 
to omit that the sitting was conducted in exact conformity 
to Mr. Rymer’s suggestions, which though polite were ex- 
plicit enough,—that we should put no questions, nor desire 
to see anything but what the spirit might please to show us. 
I treated ‘the spirit’ with the forms & courtesies observed by 
the others, and in no respect impeded the ‘developments’ by 
expressing the least symptom of unbelief—and so kept my 
place from first to last. I should like to go again and propose 
to try a simple experiment or two, but fear it is already out 
of my power—my wife having told one of the party that | 
was ‘unconvinced.’ 

“You will observe that I simply speak of my own im- 
pressions—not of my wife’s—much less of those of many 
other persons reported to.me; other people have their 
faculties and must see and judge for themselves. I only 
write this because you made me promise to do so—but this 
letter is intended solely for you—to be shown to anybody 
you please but on no account copied nor extracted from. | 
am not desirous of leaving on record so unwisely-spent an 
evening. I write at night, very rapidly, and am glad to get 
done with it. I don’t answer anybody else’s experiences— 
merely tell what happened to myself and what I think of 
it, and on reviewal the exhibition seems the sorriest in my 
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recollection. I dare say my wife will give you her own no- 
tion, which differs from mine in all respects; so are we con- 
stituted. I avoid adding a word on other subjects except that 
[ am, with best regard to Mr. Kinney & your family, 







Yours very faithfully ever, 
Rosert Browninec.” 














In June of 1858, Nathaniel Hawthorne called one eve- 
ning on the Brownings at their home in Florence. There he 
found William Cullen Bryant, who had been deeply im- 
pressed by Home’s performances in America. Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning, Hawthorne, and Bryant spent the evening eat- 
ing strawberries and discussing spiritualism. Browning ridi- 
culed Home and all his works, explaining that Home had 
mechanical contrivances fastened to his shoes; and Haw- 
thorne was struck by the destructive logic of the poet. 
Every now and then Mrs. Browning would put in a gentle 
word of expostulation. 

In 1864, three years after the death of his wife, Brown- 
ing published a long doggerel poem, called “Mr. Sludge, 
the Medium.” Sludge is of course Home, and he is un- 
mercifully ridiculed as well as the fashionable women who 
are his dupes. An amusing feature of this poem is the 
American local color. Browning, evidently believing that 
Home was an American and that Boston was the Mecca for 
all cranks, places the scene of “Mr. Sludge” at the house of 
a Beacon Street millionaire. Browning had never visited 
America, and his local color is rather absurd. There are 
thirty-eight American references in the poem; to our most 
famous authors, to Horace Greeley, to Barnum, to the 
prize-fighter Bill Heenan the Benicia Boy, to the Shakers, 
the Stars and Stripes, to cocktails, Catawba wine, eggnog, 
and so on. Browning is careful to have the magnate call his 
servants “help,” and he uses an expression never heard in 
America—a five-dollar bill is called a “V note.” Browning 
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did not know that we say “bill” where the English say 

“note”; and while it is true that in the vernacular a five- 
dollar bill has been called a “V,” I have never heard jt 
called a “V note.” 

Sludge is represented as a sneaking, cringing faker; and 
it is not surprising that Mr. Home never forgave the poet 
for this portrait. It must be confessed that Browning was 
unfair; for Home never took money for his séances. In 
Home’s own subsequent publications, he attacked the poet; 
and it is probable, though not certain, that he wrote him 
letters that enraged Browning. 

It is possible that Browning thought Home’s first name 
was David (really Daniel), for in the poem he has the line, 


And, David, (is not that your Christian name? ) 


The fact that Home ridiculed Browning’s poetry would 
not have disturbed him overmuch; he was used to that from 
more important critics. But it is clear that what particu- 
larly enraged him was the following passage from the 
“Second Series” of Home’s “Incidents in My Life,” where 
Home apparently tries to protect the memory of Mrs. 
Browning from statements by a slanderous husband: 

“Especially, however, do we lament that the man who 
merged the name of Miss Barrett in that of Browning, 
should come forward now after her departure to deny what 
was the very soul and essence of one of the best and truest 
English-women who have ever lived; and of the greatest 
poetess, it has been said, of this or any other age. It is a 
shocking libel on his wife and on her dearest beliefs. There 
are many coarse jesters, and hard men of science to whom it 
is allowed to deny all spiritual action in the affairs of men; 
but for the husband of Mrs. Barrett Browning it was not 
permitted to desecrate her memory and her sweet muse by 
this ribald nonsense.” 

Home would not have been so pleased had he seen the 
lines Mrs. Browning wrote to Mrs. Martin, February 21, 
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1856, which appear in the second volume of her letters 
edited by Kenyon: 

“Talking of what we should believe, it appears that Mrs. 
Trollope has thrown over Hume from some failure in his 
moral character in Florence. I have had many letters on the 
subject. I have no doubt that the young man, who is weak 
and vain, and was exposed to gross flatteries from the vari- 
ous unwise coteries at Florence who took him up, deserves 
to be thrown over. But his szediumship is undisproved, as 
far as I can understand. It is simply a physical faculty—he 
is quite an electric wire. At Florence everybody is quarrel- 
ling with everybody on the subject. I thought I would tell 
you.” 

The fierce and undying hatred and contempt which 
Browning felt for Home is shown in a letter here printed 
for the first time, the original being in the Yale University 
Library. 

“London, 19. Warwick Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace. W. 


Jan: 6. 71. 


“Dear Mrs. KINNEY, 

You and your husband are just as fresh and distinct in 
my memory as when, some dozen years ago, yourselves used 
to be so pleasantly in my eyesight and hearing. I meant to 
talk a little on paper about that good time, but a note from 
your friend Sir K. James informs me that you require an 
answer at once: so I will confine my words (for the present, 
at least) to the matter in hand. I should so thoroughly like 
to comply with any request of yours, that you must under- 
stand how much it vexes me that I dare not break my now 
somewhat-old rule in this respect: I have been repeatedly 
solicited to allow letters to be published,—and in more in- 
stances than one have had to threaten the recourse to law- 
procedure before I could stop the publication. In this par- 
ticular instance, I the more object to it, that I should 
thereby give the unmitigated scoundrel in question a right 
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as well as opportunity to retaliate, after his natural fashion, 
by a fresh vomit of lies such as he printed five years ago in 
a ‘Spiritual Magazine’-—wherein, referring to this very 
‘séance,’ he attributed all my unbelief to my udicrous 
jealousy’ of my wife,—whom the Spirits crowned as ‘The 
Poet,’ passing over—me! If I ever cross the fellow’s path 
I shall probably be silly enough to soil my shoe by kicking 
him,—but I should prefer keeping that disgrace from my- 
self as long as possible. Indeed, I have got to consider such 
a beast as the proper associate and punishment of those who 
choose to shut their eyes and open their arms to bestiality 
incarnate. Let me sweeten my imagination by returning to 
you,— assuring you how much I value your remembrance 
and what a delight it will be if I am ever able,—in this 
world of wonders,—to see you again and say so. Meanwhile 
consider me ever 


Yours affectionately 
R. Brownine.” 
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THE BROTHER 
By HUGH WALPOLE 


T is always a difficult thing to recover, with any kind of 
truth, the atmosphere of the places that one’s youth 
knew and loved: it is this difficulty that faces me now 
because if I am to give any clear picture of the three 

Misses Wycherley—Annabel, Florence, and Caroline—it 
is the Polchester of my long-vanished youth that I must 
recover. 

I have attempted this same recovery already on several 
occasions, but with these others failure has been somewhat 
screened and excused because I have had my own actual 
youthful experiences on which to build. But the Miss 
Wycherleys during my youth I never knew—that is, I 
never spoke to them, never even took off my hideous black 
and yellow schoolboy’s cap to them. I saw them. I saw 
them in the High Street, both walking and driving; I saw 
them at the Sunday morning service in the Cathedral; and 
I saw the high red-brown wall that hid their garden and 
the crooked gray chimneys and the fine old gray roof of 
their beloved home. I had no closer contact with them than 
that. 

It is hard on looking back to believe that this can, in ac- 
tual truth, have been all; but it often happens that figures, 
like the Saint Mark on the left of the reredos in the Cathe- 
dral or the old apple woman and her green umbrella in the 
Polchester market place, or the monument in its ridiculous 
tail coat and nicely pressed trousers above Mr. Cole’s church 
(I always think of it as Mr. Cole’s church) in Orange 
Street, remain living and moving figures in one’s life when 
human beings far more vitally in touch with one—like 
Mrs. Sampson or Canon Ronder or my aunt Miss Thesiger 
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—refuse to individualize or stand out against that strange 
dreamlike landscape. 

It was like the Saint Mark or the old apple woman that 
the three Miss Wycherleys were to me, and now when I am 
going to try and tell the story of their discovery of their 
long-lost brother and his effect on their lives, I must en- 
deavor to come close to them, to hear them speak, to feel 
their joys and their sorrows. 

I know enough of their lives at that time from others to 
be able to recover something of their history. From one 
friend, who wishes to be nameless, I have heard so much 
that I may be excused for writing as if I had true inside 
knowledge. The story of the three Miss Wycherleys and 
their long-lost brother was, I believe, as follows. 

Their father, Major Wycherley, came to Polchester in 
the year ’64. He retired from the army in that same year. 

I remember him very well. He was the typical officer 
of “Punch,” “The Pirates of Penzance,” and the for- 
eign comic papers. He was short, thickset, bull-necked, 
with a snow-white moustache and a purple-veined choleric 
face. He was a widower, and I fancy that he bullied his 
three daughters. But he also loved them. They were, in 
fact, the absolute pride of his life. 

They had, as have most families in the world, their cup- 
board skeleton. In their case, there was but little cupboard 
in the matter because everyone in Polchester knew of the 
affair. Everyone in Polchester knew that there had once 
been a Wycherley boy—older than the three girls, older 
and exceedingly handsome. 

He went to Harrow school and in his holidays painted 
Polchester red. You could not paint Polchester very badly 
red in those days, do what you might, and Charles Wych- 
erley’s attempts were not very serious, but he led all the 
other boys in the place and was up to every boyish prank 
you can think of and a great many that your invention 
would never suggest to you. 
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Then one fine summer’s day when twelve years of age, 
he ran away and was never heard of again. It was as simple 
and inexplicable as that. He was happy enough it seemed— 
always radiantly happy he looked—had money enough, 
horses to ride, friends to stay with him, an adoring father, 
hosts of well-wishers. He simply vanished, leaving a note 
to say that he was bored with Polchester, with school, with 
all his comfortable life, that he wanted to be free, that he 
was going to be a cabin boy, that he would make his father 
proud of him and then would return. 

This was in ?68, when the Wycherleys had been in Pol- 
chester four years. I fancy that the old Major never recov- 
ered from the blow, although outwardly he seemed very 
much the same. In any case, quite suddenly in the spring of 
1876 he died, and the three Miss Wycherleys lived on in 
the Orchard House alone. 

I have tried elsewhere to give some idea of the changes 
that over thirty years or so altered so completely the life 
and personality of Polchester—and as of Polchester so of a 
thousand other English towns. 

During the later years of the reign of Queen Victoria, 
some of these changes might perhaps by a very intelligent 
observer have been anticipated; nevertheless, in 1880 Pol- 
chester was like a city enclosed. Its wonderful Cathedral 
rising high on the gray rock, the roofs of the town cluster- 
ing in loving disorder at its skirts, the silver Pol winding 
around it as though in affectionate defense setting a kind of 
magic circle against its enemies, the soft green hills lifting 
in gentle clouds about it, it was indeed a place apart. 

And the life within its walls was apart. It suffered at 
that time almost no invasion from without. It had its social 
hierarchy, the Cathedral set, the county set, and then in 
graduating descent the town families, the city officials, and 
the prosperous shopkeepers. The life of its best families 
was as ordered and circumscribed as the life of the monks 
of Tibet. At Christmas time there were the County Ball, 
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the Assembly Ball, and the Bishop’s Evening Party. In the 
summer the Horse Show, once in three years the County 
Agricultural Show, and the Bishop’s Garden Party. 
Scarcely anyone went up to London; during July and Auv- 
gust Buquay, Drymouth, and smaller places like Rafiel and 
St. Mary’s Moor and Treless were in favor. Some bold 
spirits went as far as Dieppe and Ostend and even Lucerne 
and Geneva. These were the Travellers, of course, and by 
18g0 there were a considerable number, but, in the main, 
people stuck by their county. 

In this circumscribed, gentle, and slumbering world the 
three Miss Wycherleys moved like three lovely Princesses, 
Of their loveliness at least there could be no possible ques- 
tion; they belonged essentially to their period, and I don’t 
know how they would appear to us in our time of bare arms 
and naked bosoms. 

They were the supreme glories of the Du Maurier draw- 
ings. Open “Punch” of the Eighties, choose the tallest, 
most willowy, largest eyed, loveliest necked of all his lovely 
heroines and you have the three Miss Wycherleys. 

They were, I believe, in those years directly following 
their father’s death strangely unapproachable. Not that 
they maintained a monastic seclusion; not at all—they 
went everywhere, to every Polchester function, and were 
gracious and kindly to everybody. But every male in Pol- 
chester was, at that time, in love with them. They must 
have received proposal after proposal, especially Caroline, 
the most vivacious and most beautiful. Proposing must 
have been a difficult business because they were never apart; 
it must have needed a lover’s utmost ingenuity to snatch a 
word in private. 

But however that was, it soon became generally under- 
stood that they were not for any Polcastrian. Polcastrians, 
indeed, waited for some wonderful Prince to come riding 
in and deliver one of the beauties. They were the Pride of 
the Town. Were any visitor staying in Polchester for the 
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first time, he would be certainly told: “Look out for the 
Miss Wycherleys. They are the most beautiful women in 
the county. You will certainly see them in Cathedral on 
Sunday morning.” 

People would arrive early at the Cathedral service that 
they might see the Miss Wycherleys come sweeping up the 
nave. “Sweep” is, perhaps, the wrong word; it conveys 
some sense of ostentation and parade. No human beings 
were ever More modest, more retiring, more charmingly 
reserved than the Miss Wycherleys. And with those quali- 
ties they combined a very beautiful dignity. 

Soon they had almost a legendary splendor in town. As 
I look back through the years I see them in their Orchard 
House, preserved in a world of shining glass, the trees 
richly gleaming, the flowers flashing their myriad fires, the 
old gray house with its panelled rooms, the lawn of bright- 
est green, the pictured town hanging like thickly colored 
tapestry in the background, and these three figures, so 
graceful, so delicate, so removed from all that was rough or 
boisterous or coarse in daily life, moving to and fro— 

Lovely images of a world that is gone forever! Even as 
I look a rough hand is raised, the glass is broken, the garden 
of a sudden disordered, the trees blown by the inrushing 
wind, the three Princesses torn from their security. 

Some six months after their father’s death, the sisters re- 
ceived a letter. When I tell you that their brother had been 
the great adoration of their lives, that they had never 
ceased to lament his departure, that they had always re- 
fused to believe in his death, the sensation that this letter 
caused them can be imagined. It stated that the writer was 
their errant and now repentant brother, that he had been 
for eight years in Australia, that he had seen the announce- 
ment of his father’s death in the “Times” newspaper, that 
he was at home for a brief while and would like to pay 
them a visit. It was signed “Your loving brother Charles.” 
The reception of the letter demonstrated the difference 
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in character of the three sisters. Annabel, the eldest, was 
religious and austere by intention and devotion, although a 
certain natural gaiety and happiness would “keep breaking 
out.”” She was the least intelligent of the three and the 
most superstitious. She fell on her knees and thanked God 
for His goodness. 

Florence was the clever one. She read the novels of 
Meredith and the essays of Walter Pater. She, although 
very handsome, was the least beautiful of the three. There 
was something hard and challenging in her glance. It was 
she who, examining the handwriting of the letter, asserted 
that it had changed. She produced an earlier letter of Char- 
lie’s and compared it. Natural enough that it should have 
changed after eight years in Australia, and Charlie had 
been but an unformed boy when he had run away. Never- 
theless, she shook her head. 

Caroline, a year younger than her sister Florence, was, as 
I have already said, the most beautiful and the gayest of the 
three sisters. She will remain to me always, I think, the 
most beautiful woman I have ever seen. Youth lends en- 
chantment; but I can close my eyes and see her infinite 
grace of movement, a grace of perfect rhythm and motion 
but shot through with ripples of sunny gaiety and charm, 
her lovely dark hair, her large deep eyes that seemed in 
their glance to love all creation, the humor and tenderness 
of her mouth. She loved life with a passion that was wise 
and an excitement that was all unselfishness. She loved all 
created things and was loved by them. 

When she saw the letter she danced about the room. Oh, 
how lovely! how heavenly! how perfect! He must come 
at once, now, instantly, without a moment’s delay. 

They would give him the Orange Room, the best room 
in the house. She remembered that he loved that goulash 
that Hannah used to cook so well, she would run and tell 
Hannah— 

Three days later he arrived. 
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The whole town was excited by the news. The three sis- 
ters had not an ill-wisher in the place from the Bishop (a 
saint if ever there was one) down to the raggedest raga- 
muffin in Sea Town. Archdeacon Brandon expressed in his 
pompous way the feeling common to everybody. “My 
dear,” he said to Miss Caroline, taking her hand, “what 
makes you happy makes us happy. Your joy is ours.” 

At the same time many people shook their heads. A 
youth who runs away from his adoring father and devoted 
sisters at twelve and then spends eight wild years in Aus- 
tralia—there is not much to be hoped for from /zs char- 
acter! A kind of foreboding touched many people. That 
colored, remote, magical world in which the sisters, so 
beautifully sacred and apart, had lived, was to be broken. 
The picture would never be the same again. These fore- 
bodings were, I need not say, correct. 

He was seen walking, on the morning after his arrival, 
with Miss Caroline and Miss Annabel, up the High Street. 
Mrs. Combermere, accompanied as usual by her dogs and 
looking like a buccaneer in disguise, met them. Her verdict 
was, instantly, that he was not Charlie Wycherley at all. 
He was an impostor. So, with this challenge, the battle of 
opinions opened. Within a week everyone in Polchester was 
taking sides. It was a strange affair, because some of those 
who had known the boy Charlie very well indeed were cer- 
tain of his identity. Mrs. Sampson, the Dean’s wife, Miss 
Stiles, Major Chater, who had taught Charlie to ride when 
he was a tiny boy, they had no doubt at all. Mrs. Comber- 
mere, Brandon, Collis, the drawing-master at the prepara- 
tory school where Charlie had been for three years, were 
equally certain on the other side. 

Meanwhile the three sisters showed no hesitation in 
claiming him as theirs. Even Florence, after that first word 
about the handwriting, held him as utterly their own. They 
displayed, from the very first, an intense pride in him. And 
indeed he was a handsome creature. 
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I remembered the boy Charlie but slightly; I had many 
opportunities during that Christmas time of seeing the man 
although, because I was myself only a child, I never met 
him. I was seldom in Polchester after this sethid, and | 
never, I think, saw him again. If I close my eyes and look 
back, I can see him in riding breeches and brown leggings, 
a gray cap cocked sidewise, his short yellow curls showing 
beneath it, his splendid figure well set off by his beautifully 
cut duahes, his walk confident and strong, his pale blue 
eyes, cold and dead like glass marbles, challenging the 
town. 

It was his eyes, in the main, that supported the party 
who disbelieved in him. The boy Charlie’s eyes had been of 
a remarkable pale blue, but they had been alive, sparkling 
with fun and mischief. Of course, those years in Aus- 
tralia—! Otherwise the resemblance, if he were an impos- 
tor, was astonishing. He was of just the height that would 
have been Charlie’s, just the carriage, just the stride. And 
he had Charlie’s old tricks, the cock of the head, the gay 
laugh, the impetuous movements. His voice was deeper 
than Charlie’s had promised to be, but there again time 
might well be responsible. 

His detractors tried to bring him to confusion over the 
recognition of places and people, but here they completely 
failed. He seemed to remember many things that Mrs. 
Combermere and the others had themselves forgotten, and 
when he forgot something or someone—as he had forgot- 
ten apparently old Collis—whom he should surely have re- 
membered, those Australian years without letters or any 
reminders of the old home were easily responsible. In any 
case, he did not stay on that first occasion long enough to be 
severely tested. He was only a week or two at home. 

It was difficult, too, for anyone to cross-examine him be- 
cause of the complete belief in him manifested by the sis- 
ters. After all, who could test him as they could, and if they 
were satisfied, who else had any right to question? 
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“But we Aave a right,” Mrs. Combermere burst out in- 
dignantly when this was put to her, slapping her side with 
her riding whip. “They are innocents straight from the 
garden of Eden. Who is to look after them if we don’t! 
This impostor will strip the clothes off their backs.” 

But they were not so defenseless as all that. They had 
someone to look after them—old Mr. Duvenant, their so- 
licitor, who cared for them as though they were his own 
children, and he never had a moment’s doubt as to the new- 
comer’s authenticity. He had known Charlie since his birth, 
had ridden him on his knee many a time, had bought him 
soldiers and tops and marbles. He was crazy with joy at his 
return. He was, himself, an old bachelor, and he declared 
over and over again that his boy had come back to him. He 
had nothing more to live for now that his boy had returned. 

Young Wycherley—as, indeed, with the rest of our town 
I must now call him—had also a very strong charm of his 
own. Without much difficulty he soon won the sternest 
doubters to his side who were all eager to believe in him— 
all, that is, save Mrs. Combermere, who refused to have 
anything to do with him and told him to his face that “he 
was not the Charlie she had known, and she would prefer 
that they should remain strangers.” 

This was the most unselfish action on her part because 
she loved the sisters, and they showed in this affair the only 
temper that they had ever been known to display. 

“If she would not know their brother she should not 
know them either.” A sad separation for all of them, but a 
separation that continued over many years. 

Meanwhile the sisters were radiantly happy and mar- 
vellously proud. They had, they had always had, a strong 
pride of race and family. Although they were innocent of 
all individual conceit they had fallen in love with no one in 
Polchester because no one was, even remotely, a Wycherley. 

It was not that they felt the Wycherley family to be the 
finest in the world, but rather that it was for them a kind 
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of sacred charge that they must keep inviolate. Their 
father was gone, they had no male relation save a distant 
cousin, and now here was their brother back with them, 
side by side with them, to uphold the Wycherley flag. 

It seems that he behaved very well about his sisters dur- 
ing that first visit, laughed at them gently but lovingly, 
spoke of his father with tenderness, and when they gave 
two dinner parties at the Orchard House to celebrate his 
return, acted as host with great tact and discretion. Who- 
ever he was he was a gentleman. 

Everyone save Mrs. Combermere conceded that. She 
said that no, he was not even a gentleman, and when chal- 
lenged to give her reasons, she answered simply, “Hairy- 
hoofed, my dear, hairy-hoofed!” 

It was understood that he had left the colonies forever 
and was engaged in some lucrative business in London. It 
was a thousand pities that just at this time when they really 
needed her the sisters should have quarrelled with Mrs. 
Combermere, who had more common sense than any other 
woman in Polchester; but it was also most deeply to be re- 
gretted that just at this time, only a few months after 
Wycherley’s first visit, old Mr. Duvenant should have 
died. Some people said that it was the happy shock of 
Wycherley’s return that killed him; in any case, he left all 
of his small fortune—it came out at something like three 
hundred pounds a year—to that lucky fellow. 

Yes, his death was lucky for Wycherley, but most un- 
lucky for the sisters. They confided very little in anyone, 
but their friends could soon see that they were not really at 
their ease. That had always been the wonderful, the beauti- 
ful, the exquisite thing about them. The three Princesses, 
in their rose-colored gowns, moved in this magic garden 
secure from all the ills of the world even as in its own more 
bustling way Polchester itself seemed to move. Polchester 
had always the serene and tranquil picture of them before 
its eyes, and their security seemed to add to its own. 
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Now that security was broken, and all the town felt it. 
The sisters did not confess to anyone that anything dis- 
turbed their peace. On the contrary, they asserted that they 
were happier than they had ever been before. They were 
always talking about Charlie, how clever he was, what 
marvellous friends he was making in London, how hand- 
some was his apartment in St. James’s Square, how bril- 
liantly his business was developing. They talked, too, of the 
visit that they were shortly to pay him in London. They 
had never been to London, had never been to any town big- 
ger than Drymouth. The visit would be indeed exciting for 
them. 

He came down a second time in the following summer 
and brought a friend with him, a Captain Hargreaves. 
The sisters were compelled to admit that Captain Har- 
greaves was not all that they would have wished for a 
friend of Charlie’s. He was a stout loud-voiced, gaily 
dressed gentleman with a tremendous laugh and a network 
of racy anecdotes, which he spun around unsuspecting ac- 
quaintances. He was hail-fellow with everyone, button- 
holed Brandon in the High Street and (the Polcastrians 
heard of this with amazement) proposed marriage to Miss 
Caroline after he had been in the house a week. 

After this, Florence Wycherley frankly told her brother 
that Captain Hargreaves must return to London, and back 
to London the Captain went. This was the first quarrel that 
the sisters had with their brother, and it must have grieved 
them very much indeed. 

From the first, Charlie had liked Florence least of his 
sisters, and he talked frankly about this to anyone who 
would listen. Indeed, after his third and fourth visits he 
would talk to anyone about anything when he was in his 
cups, and he was in his cups a great deal too often. About 
anything, that is, except the suggestion that he was not 
what he appeared to be. The doubters had of late been very 
much reinforced because of young Wycherley’s own con- 
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duct and the company he kept, going down as he did to 
Samuel Hogg’s public house in Sea Town and being seen 
quite frequently with a drunken dissolute artist who 
haunted our town at that time. On the other hand, those 
who believed him to be the real Wycherley said that this 
was just the kind of fellow the young Charlie would have 
developed into, given eight years in the wilds of Australia. 

Yet, however drunk he was, he never gave anyone an ac- 
tual positive fact by which he might be proved an impos- 
tor. Nor did the sisters show, on any occasion, an instant’s 
doubt. Nevertheless, it was soon evident that he hated his 
sister Florence. 

She, although she was the stern and most masculine one 
of the three, was also the delicate one. She had always suf- 
fered from a weak heart and ought to have been more care- 
ful of it than she was. When he quarrelled with her, as he 
sometimes did, she was ill for several days afterwards al- 
though no one save her sisters knew this then. 

Christmas came—a year from the time of young Wych- 
erley’s return. 

The ladies of our town arranged some tableaux for a lo- 
cal charity; a very fine affair it was to be, a very fine affair 
it was. It had also more than its temporary splendor. It will 
never be forgotten by anyone in Polchester who saw it; in- 
deed, for many of us it marks a definite period in Polches- 
ter history. Some of us look back to the Diamond Jubilee of 
97 with the Brandon scandal as the date that closes the 
whole epoch of Polchester life. I think that is right and 
just, but if that is so, then the tableaux of ’78 in which the 
Miss Wycherleys appeared together in public for the last 
time serves as a prophecy of that conclusion. 

The Miss Wycherleys appeared in the tableaux as the 
Ladies Waldegrave after the famous picture. No one who 
saw them will ever forget their astonishing beauty on that 
occasion. There is a commonplace phrase about certain 
things “taking one’s breath away,” but that is literally what 
happened that evening. When the curtain rose disclosing 
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them seated and standing round the table, you could hear 
everyone draw in their breath with a surprised wonder of 
amazement. A hurricane of applause followed when the 
curtain slowly descended; it had to be raised again and 
again, and again. And at the last they were compelled to 
leave their positions and come forward and bow, which 
they did with the most delicious grace and courtesy con- 
ceivable. All the old dignity and modesty and purity and 
“style” were there. The whole of that period with its quiet, 
its tradition, its culture, its color, breathed from their col- 
lective portrait. That old world vanishing even then from 
our eyes, never now to appear again. 

It was on that same night that the dreadful catastrophe 
occurred. The sisters returned after the tableaux to Or- 
chard House. Wycherley stayed on in the town with some 
boon companions. He arrived at Orchard House, very 
drunk, in the early hours of the morning, could not get in, 
battered at the windows. Miss Florence came down and ad- 
mitted him. 

Some horrible quarrel followed; no one will ever know 
exactly what it was. He said something to her in his 
drunken fury, and what that was in the sequence one can 
guess. He stumbled up to bed. Florence was found early in 
the morning on the drawing-room floor dead from heart 
failure. 

He did appear to be dreadfully shocked at the catas- 
trophe. He was not, at this time, I fancy, all bad. He said 
that he had drunk too much and told her what he should 
not. He had not realized that her heart was so weak. He 
could not precisely remember but he fancied that when he 
left her she was going quite quietly up to her bedroom. 
Yes, he was deeply repentant. He did not leave the town 
but stayed on for many weeks, very quietly, in no way defi- 
ant, certainly ashamed, and more charming, in the eyes of 
everybody, than he had been since his original return. 

Annabel and Caroline looked lovely in their black 
dresses and maintained a beautiful dignity. But in reality 
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Florence’s death was a terrible loss to them. Not only a los 
of sentiment and feeling but also, following so swiftly on 
old Mr. Duvenant’s, a loss of some practical importance, 
They had no one now to advise them. They were helples 
in the hands of anyone who chose to plunder them. 

Wycherley went up to London and back to his business, 
It was some six months later that people began to notice 
a change in the care and seemliness of Orchard House, 
Beyond any place that I can remember ever to have seen, it 
had the quality of a shining glittering neatness and perfec- 
tion. Neatness is not, perhaps, exactly the word because it 
was no bandbox of a house but a large place with a great 
many rooms. The garden also was large, with a little lake, 
a wood, and a wonderful walled fruit garden. But however 
large it may have been and however many servants were 
needed to keep it in order, perfect order it always had—the 
lawns like glass, the long rooms with their dark por- 
traits, the gleaming floors, the shining glass of their tall 
windows, the beautiful old silver, the library with its row 
on row of gleaming backs, its gallery, its busts of Milton 
and Scott and Pope, the clipped hedges, the playing foun- 
tain with its nereids and Triton blowing his horn, the fruit 
ripening against the rose-colored brick, the thick green- 
clouded trees with the birds in flocks, the croquet lawn with 
the hoops like triumphant arches, and the tinkling bell— 
what was all this but the enchanted setting for the en- 
chanted Princesses? . 

Suddenly everyone heard that the staff at Orchard House 
was to be reduced. The two under-gardeners, the footman, 
one maid—these, with many lamentations, were going. It 
was only, after all, at first sight the kind of change that was 
beginning to sweep over the whole country and that, after 
the death of Queen Victoria, became a commonplace. 
Money was already changing hands; new people with new 
traditions, or absence of them, were invading the old sanc- 
tities as we, with our Mrs. Bonds and Jack Scrutons, and 
the Baroness Freyer in Polchester were soon perceiving. 
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> It was happening to many of us, that we had less than 
we used to have, that servants demanded more and offered 
less, that we had to do more for ourselves—but need it be 
happening to the Miss Wycherleys? Their servants were 
always devoted and would never leave unless dismissed. 
» Everyone knew that the two sisters had a very good income 
indeed. Why these sudden economies? They gave their rea- 
sons—or rather Caroline did. Annabel, since her sister’s 
F death, had drawn more and more into herself; her whole 
"interests now were in her reading and her brother. But in 
her reading she became completely isolated. She had been 
~ one of the chief supporters of the Browning Society, which 
- she had herself founded, and she had been an ardent mem- 
~ ber of our Modern Reading Club. She came now to none 
” of the meetings. 
_ She was fanatic on the subject of her brother. She was no 
longer so young as she had been, the shock of Florence’s 
- death seemed to have affected her in health; she looked 
"now austere, almost gaunt, like a nun breathing always her 
' devotions. But did anyone begin to talk about her brother 
and a color stole into her cheeks, her eyes lit up, she re- 
vealed her charming delicate smile. He was in London; he 
was working; his business was prospering excellently; the 
shock of his sister’s death had entirely altered his habits— 

Meanwhile as the months passed by, Orchard House 
slipped into neglect. It was hard to say exactly where the 
change lay. The hedges, with their dragons and peacocks, 
were less carefully clipped, the lawns more ragged, the 
windows dirtier, the flower beds less brilliant, the silver less 
dazzling. The sisters still entertained—Caroline was as 
bright and eager as ever—and it was noticed that the serv- 
ice was less efficient, the wine scarcely so excellent, and Old 
Dunstan, the butler, was suspected himself to be testing 
that excellence more frequently than was good for him. 
Then—in the spring, I think, of 1g00—Wycherley came 
down for a long stay. 

Everyone at once noticed the change in his appearance. 
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He was much stouter, his face coarser and more flushed, 
his body in less athletic trim. He cared no longer oe 
keeping up appearances, was scarcely ever to be seen with 
his sisters, but sought the poorest sort of billiard-playing, 
gambling, tippling company in the town. 

He seemed, however, as he grew, to develop a certain 
unmistakable resemblance to the old Major; he, as it were, 
receded from the boy Charlie and approached the choleric, 
hectoring manners of the old man. I must also insist that, to 
the very last, whatever else he was, he was unmistakably a 
gentleman. However drunken, disreputable, insolent, that 
he had been born, at any rate, a gentleman could never be 
doubted. 

He abused, everywhere, his two sisters for allowing Or- 
chard House to tumble to pieces. He did nothing that any- 
one could perceive to hinder that catastrophe; indeed, it 
soon acquired a still more remote and mysterious air from 
the fact that while he was there, no one could visit lest they 
should encounter him in some drunken fit and suffer insult. 

Nevertheless, Annabel and Caroline still appeared in the 
town, walked shopping up the High Street, attended the 
Cathedral services, and went to tea and sometimes dinner 
with their friends—with the Sampsons and the Westerns 
and the Ronders. They now wore always dark colors and 
were, of course, no longer girls, but they still had a deli- 
cacy, a distinction, a beautiful quiet and repose that no one 
else in our town could even begin to claim. Caroline kept a 
good portion of her youthful fun and gaiety; sometimes 
she would be suddenly like a girl of fifteen, dancing round 
the room, laughing and singing—but only, of course, when 
she was with very intimate and dearly loved friends like the 
Westerns, who in 1900 came with a little family of boys 
and girls to our town, and at once Caroline Wycherley took 
them to her heart. 

It was Annabel who soon attracted all the attention. 
With her delicacy and quiet, her gentle quiet, her absolute 
avoidance of indiscreet confidences, all her friends could 
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see that she was wearing herself away with anxiety and se- 
cret trouble. She became so thin that she was like a delicate 
piece of porcelain through which the light dimly shines. In 
the middle of a conversation she would start and listen; 
and, quite suddenly, everyone perceived that she spoke of 
her brother no more. 

In the early autumn he vanished, to everyone’s great re- 
lief, back to London. Nothing was heard of him for a 
month or so, and then, for the first time in her life, Anna- 
bel went up to London. There were fantastic stories as to 
the reason of her departure. It happened that Miss Stiles 
had called one morning to ask Caroline to assist in some 
Sale of Work. She was waiting in the drawing-room, won- 
dering, perhaps, at the sad change there so that the furni- 
ture now seemed so faded and dim, the pictures so un- 
happily neglected, when Annabel entered, followed by 
Caroline, and, not seeing anyone was there, burst into a 
passionate invective that Sosmething was impossible, that 
That at least he could not demand, that it was too cruel and 
too brutal, that she would herself go up to London and 
prove it to be untrue— 

The sisters apparently left the room again almost imme- 
diately without perceiving Miss Stiles. That lady had many 
virtues to her credit, but discretion was not among them. 
Her description of this scene made an extraordinary im- 
pression in the town. You must remember that even now, 
after all that had occurred, the sisters were still surrounded 
by a wonderful atmosphere of peace, mysterious beauty— 
almost it might be a kind of sleeping-beauty magic. 

Wycherley with all his drunken bravado could not break 
that. Miss Stiles, however, broke it. After her account of 
that scene, the world saw that here was a drama developing 
under its eyes as tragic, as inevitable, as any in the purlieus 
of Sea Town. 

Miss Annabel went up to London. She returned a week 
later, her heart broken. I believe that so frequently falsified 
phrase to be, in this instance, quite justified. The autumn 
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was wet and wild. She caught a chill in October, made no 
sort of attempt to resist it, pneumonia followed, and at the 
end of November she died. 

Of the events that followed the death of Annabel Wych- 
erley I am able to speak with first-hand authority because | 
had the happiness of knowing Caroline Wycherley very 
well indeed at a later period of her life, and had from her 
own lips, when we became intimate friends, an account of 
the last chapter in this family history. But I have mot had 
from her an answer—and I have never ventured to interro- 
gate her as to this—to ¢he one question that, above all, one 
must ask oneself—when, at what particular moment, did 
the three sisters begin to suspect that this fellow was not 
their brother, and why when their family pride was so 
strong did they continue before all the world the deception? 

I fancy that at the first they believed. They wanted ter- 
ribly to believe, and during that first visit he was so hand- 
some, so gay, so kindly that they checked any doubt they 
may have felt. 

After that I am sure that they piled up upon his altar 
every romantic fancy, every devoted prayer, every loving 
thought that they possessed. They adored him simply be- 
cause all their lives they had been waiting for just such a 
figure to adore. Then, when doubt and dismay came to 
haunt them, their family pride was the very thing that 
kept their secret inviolate even to themselves. 

I am certain that to the very last they never uttered to 
one another the suspicion that he was an impostor. It was, 
by then, too much for them to confess even to themselves. 
And he remained, in spite of his coarseness, his horrible 
habits and companions, still their romantic figure. Like the 
sisters in Barrie’s play, they had lived so far from real life 
that real life, when it broke through the briars of their 
magic wood, and woke them, was irresistible. 

The one thing that must not happen was the actual dec- 
laration of the imposture. And, then, they might be wrong. 
He might be the true Charlie at the end of all. These 
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things that were so terrible Australia may have given. I 
fancy (but how cam one be sure? ) that with many curses 
he told Florence the truth on the night of her death. It may 
be that he told Annabel in London. 

After her sister Annabel’s death, Caroline did what, I 
fancy, she had not yet done—surrendered herself com- 
pletely to this strange and brutal bondage. It was all that 
was left to her. She was completely alone in the world; she 
was nearly forty and would never marry. The house that 
had been their pride and joy was—owing to the depreda- 
tions of the now frank and buccaneering pirate, crumbling 
to ruin. She has told me that she had now only one thought 
in her life—that this man, who was still wonderful to her, 
should force the world to recognize what a hero he truly 
was. Not a moral hero—no! About that she could not pre- 
tend, but a hero in the old courageous, world-discovering, 
fear-nothing-God-or-Devil fashion that she believed he 
yet could be. 

She had fourteen years to wait before she saw that faith 
justified. And what a fourteen years! He drained her re- 
sources so completely that soon half the rooms of Orchard 
House were closed, the garden was a tumultuous ruin and 
the staff reduced to two servants and a boy. With her 
heart almost breaking, the day came when the house must 
be sold, and Mrs. Fisher, the widow of Fisher’s Doncaster 
Sauce, bought it. 

Then, of all amazing things, she went up to London to 
keep house for the buccaneer! I should like to know some- 
thing about those London days. The company she must 
have seen, the horrible raffish men, the painted prostitutes, 
the gamblers, and the rest! Poor and miserable those rooms 
became. Her own funds had dwindled to almost nothing. 
He lost everything that she gave him. 

Then somewhere about 1911 he, finding that he could 
bleed her no more, departed to South Africa, and for three 
years she heard nothing of him. 

She waited on, in a little upper part in Chelsea, trusting 
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in his return. She kept, I am sure, through all those out. 
rageous circumstances, her humor, her laughter, her gen- 
tleness, her delicacy, her wonderful and beautiful breeding. 

I fancy that those years were not unhappy ones although 
she must have known poverty and hardship. She had her 
friends, her reading, her little evenings of fun at a theatre 
“pit” or a Promenade Concert—a lady now of over fifty 
with snow-white hair, the face of a queen in exile and a 
figure as beautiful as any girl of twenty could boast. She 
spoke of him often, her wonderful brother who would 
show the world what he was—when he had his chance. Al- 
though he was nearly sixty she spoke of him as a boy. 

In the spring of 1914 he returned, bronzed, hardened, 
and thinned by the active life he had been leading. 

He did not stay with her; he took from her what money 
he could and looked about for a job. The job that came to 
him was the World War. I have no idea how at his age he 
passed the authorities. Such things did occur. In the early 
weeks of August he was a private in His Majesty’s army. 
He came to say good-bye to her before he went out, with 
the intention, I suppose, of seeing whether she had any 
money about her. Nevertheless, whether the impulse of 
those strangely moving weeks caught him as well as many 
another, softened him a little, made him realize something 
of her beauty and loveliness J don’t know. He suddenly 
flung his arms around her and kissed her. 

He stood back from her, looking at her in a puzzled 
wondering way, then came back and kissed her again. How 
she adored to remember that. 

It was after his departure that I came to know her. I 
had three months in London before my departure for Rus- 
sia. I was lodging in Chelsea. I met her in a little Chelsea 
restaurant, recognized her immediately, ventured to re- 
mind her of my own Polchester connection. We became 
friends, great friends. 

She had been, with her sisters, all her life my great sym- 
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bol of the old England that now was rusting before one’s 
eves to extinction. I used to look at her, relishing her calm 
beauty, her lovely kindliness and grace. I went often to see 
her. She spoke continuously of her brother. She never, of 
course, uttered a word or a syllable of criticism. 

She must by now, after those terrible London years in his 
company, have again and again felt that he was no brother 
of hers, but that word of disunion had never been uttered in 
her hearing, and so long as there was silence the spell held. 
She did what we all at one time or another do—deliberately 
cheated herself for her own happiness and then was herself 
cheated by the cheat. 

He was a Wycherley and would yet make the Wycherley 
name blaze before the world. 

He did. That is the amazing part of the story. One 
morning in November the whole of England echoed his 
name. These were the early days of the war when we had 
not been satiated by glorious deeds. His age added to his 
splendor. 

He had led some heroic attack, saved some position, re- 
mained all day unaided. 

He had died, fighting at his post. 

Her glory and pride—who can tell of them? She was 
like a creature transported to some other world of happi- 
ness and splendor. 

“T knew it! Oh, I knew it!” she breathed, looking at me 
with shining eyes. “I who have known him since he was a 
child—how could I doubt it? ” 

A few days later a letter, a thick letter, arrived for her. 
He had written it wishing that it should be sent to her if 
things went ill with him. 

She looked at it—one long night remained sleepless con- 
sidering it. Then burnt it unread. 
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LEGENDs OF ANGRIA, COMPILED FROM THE Earty Writincs oF Cuartorre 
Bronté, Sy Fannie E. Ratcurorp, with the collaboration of Wiruay 
Crype DeVane, Yale University Press. 


THERE are many causes for amazement in this volume for which 
we have to thank Miss Ratchford and her collaborator. The first 
is that when there have been such interminable discussions about 
the Brontés, which have consisted so largely of speculation, biog- 
raphers have left on one side a mass of documents that would 
have given them on unchallengeable authority details of their 
subject’s most intimate life. “The Legends of Angria” are selec- 
tions from Charlotte’s contributions to a saga which put down in 
black and white the common fantasy life of the whole family. 
These manuscripts came as a whole before Mrs. Gaskell, who ig- 
nored them. Miss Ratchford puts it that “Her examination of the 
material was superficial, and she missed its significance,” and it 
may be so; but it must also be owned that the more profound her 
examination of the material had been, the more likely she was to 
ignore it, for it contained complete evidence that Charlotte Bronté 
had from childhood possessed that torridity of temperament and 
sympathy for passion of which her worst enemies accused her. 
Forty years later, these manuscripts were again examined by Mr. 
Clement Shorter, who, though a worthy laborer in the field of 
literature, had practically no idea of what anything was about, 
and he described them as worthless. They were then dispersed far 
and wide, and not till 1925 were brief extracts from them pub- 
lished, and not till 1931 was one of them published in its entirety. 
It has fallen to Miss Ratchford to seek them in their scattered 
homes and, with the help of Professor DeVane, to use them as a 
chart to the Bronté mind. 

Hardly has one got over one’s amazement that this should have 
been left so long when Miss Ratchford breaks it to us that there 
exist fragmentary journals of Charlotte’s which had been “wholl) 
unused by biographers and critics,” except for a few extracts pub- 
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lished in the Bronté Society Publications, till Miss Ratchford 
began publishing them in THE Yace Review. There could hardly 
be a better illustration of what we have gained by the association 
of psychology with criticism. It is now the fashion to sneer at this 
‘n certain circles that have fallen under influences that call them- 
selves conservative but are in truth sterilizing; but the fact re- 
mains that it would now be impossible for critics considering a 
genius to ignore works that gave a map of her early mind simply 
because they were, from a factual point of view, nonsensical. The 
light they throw on Charlotte Bronté does something to destroy 
the popular legend of her. This is not the prim little governess 
with the wild sister, whom she insisted on managing in her pride 
of prudence and self-possession; she shows herself as a thoroughly 
wild and abnormal character herself, who lived in an infantile 
state of abandonment to her fantasy life far longer than is usual. 
The last of these stories about her dream-kingdom was written 
when she was twenty-three. 

She cheats the critic, too, by writing in these tales with a far 
greater purity than in all but a few inspired passages of her pub- 
lished adult work. It is true that Mina Laury, when she hears 
Lord Hartford describe how he saw her in Zamorna’s arms, de- 
fends herself with the statement that “Everyone knows what I 
am, but where is the woman in Africa who would have acted more 
wisely than I did if under the same circumstances she had been 
subject to the same temptations?”—which is superb old-fashioned 
lady’s maid English. But the writing, on the whole, is far cleaner 
and livelier, and, in fact, more like Emily Bronté’s style, than 
“Jane Eyre”; and it proves that Charlotte was speaking the truth 
when she said that she deliberately wrote down to the public in 
books she intended for publication. There is, however, support for 
the theory that contemporary critics who accused “Jane Eyre” of 
immorality, who seem to us so unjust when we consider the prim- 
ness of Jane and Mr. Rochester, were in fact clairvoyant. In 
“Mina Laury,” the original Angrian version of “Jane Eyre,” 
Mina is the passionate though still prim mistress of Zamorna, and 
the erotic nature of her fantasies (though obviously they pro- 
ceeded from a mind in a state of virginal purity) was in fact prodi- 
gious. The last Angrian story, “Caroline Vernon,” treats of the 
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determined seduction of an elderly and reluctant rake by an in- 
fatuated schoolgirl, with an imaginative completeness rare in the 
English fiction of that time. 

It is interesting to see that Miss Ratchford considers that Char- 
lotte was inspired to write “Caroline Vernon” by the story of Jane 
Clairmont’s advances to Byron. One wishes that she had given us 
more evidence on this point. “Caroline Vernon” was written only 
twenty-one years after the birth of Jane’s child. Had the affair 
been written about so widely that in twenty-one years knowledge 
of the scandal, even to the circumstance that Jane was the ageres- 
sor, could have penetrated to a Yorkshire parsonage? But there 
can be no question of the enormous influence of Byron as a figure 
on the Bronté family. He is Zamorna, who was Mr. Rochester, 
Zamorna’s motto is “Crede Zamorna” as Byron’s motto was 
“Crede Byron”; and they carried about the same glorious sinister 
baggage of passion and incest and murder and exile. There could 
be no stranger proof than this volume of what Byron did for the 
Western world in bringing to the surface certain myths that lurk 
in the depths of even the most innocent and inexperienced minds. 


REBEccA West 





LEISURE, SELF-EXPRESSION, AND SECURITY 


Tue InpustrriaL DisciPLINE AND THE GOVERNMENTAL Arts, Jy RexForp G, 
TuGwELu, Columbia University Press. 

Tue Great TEcuHNoLocy, 4y Haroitp Ruce, John Day Co. 

Tue Mopvern CorporaTIoN AND PrivaTE Property, 4y A. A. BERLE, JR., 
and GARDINER C. Means, Macmillan Co. 

Tue Investor Pays, dy Max Lowentuat, A. A. Knopf. 


AttrHousu their titles may suggest otherwise, these books are not 
about “the depression.” With the possible exception of Mr. Rugg, 
each author appears to have conceived his principal thesis inde- 
pendently of this phenomenon. On the other hand, Professor Tug- 
well and Mr. Rugg, largely by intuitive method (Mr. Rugg adds 
many statistics of common report upon details), discover in our 
social system inevitability of reorganization, including changes in 
current relationships of government and business. The conclusions 
reached in “The Industrial Discipline” and “The Great Technol- 
ogy” are remarkably in accord not only as to what is but also as to 
what ought to be and what is going to be the order of our social- 
economic-political relationships. 
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Mr. Berle and Mr. Means, collaborating in “The Modern Cor- 
poration,” and Mr. Lowenthal, in “The Investor Pays,” use a 
highly quantitative method and make available the results of their 
si ignificant researches upon major problems of these same relation- 
ships: namely, those resulting from the concentration, through the 

instrumentality of the corporation, of an irresponsible control of 
our economic system in a very few persons; and from predatory 
exploitations of worker and investor by powerful banking interests, 
ai ided by lawyers skilled in legal procedures for such pee 
and for ambulance-chasing (as by receivership and “reorganiza- 
tion”) of enterprises in financial distress. Their works ably confirm 
those of Tugwell and Rugg in the major aspects of their more 
general criticism. 

~ Professor Tugwell and Mr. Rugg argue that we may now see 
the closing of an epoch of our social-economic order. A new era 
is bound to come, and this change, to quote Professor Tugwell, 
“will not involve a return to any system which ever before ex- 
isted.” The forces for reorganization are more basic and pervasive 
than any which may be implicit in monetary standards, increased 
wages for labor, or greater diffusion of labor employment. Re- 
straint of production is, in the long run, amiss—erroneous; in- 
creased production and lower prices must come. The National 
Recovery Act may be at least a transient manifestation of the inevi- 
table change. Dissertations upon a “new era,” are, of course, not 
without precedent. Those of 1928-29 still provoke no uncertain 
cynicism. But Professor Tugwell, at least, was formulating the 
principal conclusions of his present book in the face of the then 
existing propositions of “perpetual prosperity.” 

Perhaps the dominant purpose of Professor Tugwell and Mr. 
Rugg may be summarized as an exposition of factors in our indus- 
trial and economic system which, they argue, are compelling a 
humanity in social relations which the great majority of the people 
have never known. They attack the exploitation of the masses by 
the few—by employers, capitalists, great bankers, who, though a 
minority, have gained their power through the devious devices of 
laissez faire. The few have been successful in their unrelenting 
exploitation because the masses have been ignorant; they have 
been submissive; they have never developed an adequate philoso- 
phy of inevitable trends in economic and industrial technique; 
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they have been disorganized, indeed, by reason of their large num. 
bers as well as by forces within the system. Mr. Rugg frames the 
indictment in these words: 

“Nowhere on the earth has there ever existed a truly great cul- 
ture. The earlier ones called great by academic historians were, in 
reality, inadequate and inhumane. For all of them, including our 
current one, rested upon the debasement of the mass of human 
beings—either by slavery or serfdom of bodies; by the perpetua- 
tion of ignorance and intolerance, by the continuance of economi: 
insecurity, or by the denial of a community life of aesthetic ap- 
preciation. It is true that in various societies a very small class of 
well-to-do and cultured men have produced a comparatively com. 
fortable living and a high level of art and literature. But enjoy- 
ment of these was restricted largely to that class, and the civiliza- 
tion itself was made possible by the degradation of the greater 
proportion of the people.” 

“We have our successes,” writes Professor Tugwell, “but the 
business men are mistaken if they expect only praise for what 
achievement they can record. The unkind and disillusioned are 
beginning to do more than doubt; they accuse. They inquire 
whether we have not paid too much for all we have got; whether, 
indeed, the job has been well done which has been so highly paid.” 

But it is one thing to condemn tradition; another to gain de- 
liverance. And if the victims must organize their own deliverance, 
is there hope? At this point there is need of a philosophy, a social 
idealism, to engage every individual’s hopes—for leisure, for op- 
portunity of self-expression, for security. Can these traditional 
hopes of men be identified with any more impersonal economic 
forces and so assured realization, or must they remain inchoate, 
subject to the hazards of co-operative organization by the masses’ 
The answer, like the question, is of two parts. “Submission,” Pro- 
fessor Tugwell warns, “cannot make a workers’ world. That, if 
we are to have it, must be won through a long, arduous carefully 
planned, well-disciplined effort of construction.” And here are 
genuine difficulties, for “American workers have hardly begun to 
think of that, much less to move actually into the strategic situa- 
tions of control.” Again, he says: “Trade unionism has been, tradi- 
tionally, with us a submissive doctrine, one which accepts the 
domination of the business man and the incentive of profit-mak- 
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© sno.” There are also many positive influences—and subtle ones 
 :ndeed—to aid in defeating the voluntary co-operative organiza- 
) tion of the laboring masses, including, as Mr. Rugg mentions espe- 
> cally, “the gospel of success.” “Hardly a boy,” he observes, “has 
orown up in a Nordic home since Winthrop started the Great Mi- 
oration to Massachusetts Bay, who has not been energized by the 
concepts: ‘Compete and win success,’ . . . ‘From log cabin to 
White House,’ . . . ‘Any boy can be President,’ . . . and the 
like. . . . The Success Doctrine means nothing less than, ‘Win at 
vour neighbor’s expense.’ ” 

' But advent of the new culture is not wholly dependent upon 
voluntary, co-operative organization. Almost inevitably the ma- 
chine technique will help towards that end—if we will have it so. 
In this connection Professor Tugwell remarks, “Industry itself is 
rolling forward of its own weight.” Welcome the machine, then, 
that labor, as it has been known, may be blotted out—this in the 
name of a new order of work and of leisure. “I believe,” Professor 
Tugwell continues, “that we are within a stone’s throw of the end 
of labor—as labor, not as willing and co-operative activity. We 
know how to make machines do nearly everything.” The com- 
petitive system, ever pressing against “costs,” may be relied upon 
to continue the exploitation of the machine technique. The ma- 
chine is more efficient than manual labor, and its uses and adapta- 
bility are constantly increasing. Workers also should welcome the 
increased production at less cost—it spells opportunity for con- 
sumption in an economy of plenty; making this social cause their 
own, they should refrain from resisting the inevitable oncoming 
of the machine. 

But what of the consequence to the workers of industrial mecha- 
nization? What will become of them? Those who are qualified 
will find new opportunities in supervisory and managerial func- 
tions, in work challenging creative endeavor and giving oppor- 
tunity of self-expression. “The rdle of human beings,” Professor 
Tugwell states, “is that of the expert, who does, not a repetitive 
task, but a thinking, manipulative one. And our industrial achieve- 
ment is to be measured not only by our conquest of poverty, but 
also by the remaking of work. . . . So long as men continue to 
have manipulative abilities, they will continue to modify this, that, 
or the other process; and this continuous alteration will, because 
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such influences radiate throughout a closely articulated system to 
its utmost limits, continue to set new problems for solution.” Simj- 
larly, he decries the “despairing notion that there is only a limited 
amount of work to be done in the world and that what is left to be 
done must be shared out carefully. This idea is thoroughly incon- 
sistent with what any person of sense knows—that there are stil] 
people insufficiently supplied with goods, that cities and country- 
side alike cry out for physical reconstruction, and so on. Everyone 
knows there is work to be done, plenty of it.” Education, more. 
over, under the new culture will serve new functions—for adults 
as well as children. Mr. Rugg summarizes: “And only through 
education can men be taught the wise enjoyment of leisure time, 
the habit of meditation and reflection, and the ability to assert 
themselves as artists and craftsmen.” Workers of greatest unfit- 
ness, unable to make adjustment to the new kinds of work, will be 
recognized as a public charge. 

The new culture will afford leisure—freedom from labor, op- 
portunity for self-expression in work, opportunity of education. 
But what shall the people profit without security—security of lei- 
sure, of work, of income, of savings? Here especially, there are 
demands for the exercise of new regulatory functions of govern- 
ment. And who can doubt that such underwriting of these assur- 
ances is a proper exercise of governmental power? “If the general 
disposition to involve national administrations in whatever blame 
or praise arises from depression or prosperity is an indication of 
social will in the matter,” then, Tugwell argues, “there must be 
assumed an accompanying willingness in public opinion to allow 
the government scope for control. True, there may be an entirely 
inconsistent feeling that depression is attributable to ‘government 
meddling,’ and that, if the administration’s hands were kept com- 
pletely off, everything would be all right. But this reaction 1s 
characteristic only of those who happen to be doing well with 
things as they are; a far wider feeling that ‘the government might 
do something,’ exists.” Let the government abandon the réle of 
policeman, threatening (if little more) to compel perpetuation of 
the waste of competitive effort (see the anti-trust laws); let st 
abandon the réle of umpire to ruthless enterprisers gone “unfair”; 
let obsolete business forms and identities yield to co-ordination, 
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integration, efficient allocation of capital, and distribution of sur- 

pluses to the end of security of greater social income at less cost. 

Especially significant (and encouraging) are these views when 

it is recalled that, as expressed by Tugwell and Berle, they speak 

the convictions of men at present powerful in the councils of our 
national government. 

And here in particular the able researches of Berle and Means, 
and of Lowenthal point to areas of necessary reform—social regu- 
lation at least. In any period of transition, and thereafter, the con- 
centration through corporate devices of an irresponsible control of 
our economic life for private profit promises nothing of the new 
culture. 

Of the most recent of these works—Mr. Lowenthal’s study of 
the modern practice of “Finance” as manifested in the receivership 
and reorganization of the St. Paul railroad—one must add a con- 
cluding word of special comment upon the charm of style, and 
commend the study as a worthy companion to Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis’s notable work—“Other People’s Money.” 

Generally speaking, all the books in this group should be of 
interest to those who look towards a culture of leisure, self-expres- 
on, Sy Wes ey A. STuRGES 
MR. HOUSMAN ON POETRY 

Tue NAME AND Nature oF Poetry, dy A. E. Housman, Macmillan Co. 
Like most poets, Mr. Housman dislikes critics, and though he pro- 
tests that he is none himself, indulges freely in critical assertions of 
the most dogmatic kind. Some of these are so old-fashioned as to 
seem to-day almost novel. Thus he sweeps out of the poetical realm 
the whole group of lyric poets of the mid-seventeenth century, 
Herbert, Vaughan, Crashaw, and (presumably) Herrick; and then 
proceeds to make a clean sweep of the whole eighteenth-century 
tribe, except the “crazy” poets, Cowper, Collins, Blake, and 
Christopher Smart. To assert that Pope was a poet is “to promote 
confusion of thought” by the use of an ambiguous term. Dryden, 
who had a “lump of clay” for a heart, shut up the literary world in 

a “dungeon,” where it remained till the appearance of the “Lyrical 
Ballads” in 1798.—And all this is seriously set forth in this year 
of grace, 1933. 
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It is no less disquieting to have Mr. Housman withdraw poetry 
from all its intellectual and moral relations as not of the esse, or 
even the bene esse, of poetry at all. “Meaning is of the intellect; 
poetry is not.” What many readers really admire is “not the poetry 
of the passage before them, but something else in it, which they like 
better than poetry.” Good religious verse, for example, is likely to 
be “most justly appreciated and most discriminatingly relished by 
the undevout.” . 

Clearly, Mr. Housman is thinking, throughout his highly pro- 
vocative and stimulating essay, of poetry as exhibiting itself in pas- 
sages of unique and piercing splendor. It is largely a matter of ex- 
treme felicity of expression. “Poetry is not the thing said but a way 
of saying it.” The view reminds one in some respects of Matthew 
Arnold’s doctrine of poetic “touchstones” (though without Ar- 
nold’s insistence upon nobility of thought), according to which a 
poet’s value may be tested by his power at certain moments to stab 
the heart and to overwhelm with awe. 


. . . Duncan is in his grave. 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 


It is this indescribable perfection of utterance that is for Mr. Hous- 
man the mark of poetry. 

Thus it is not surprising that the majority of his examples should 
be short lyrics or brief passages of lyric fervor drawn from longer 
poems. And here one is reminded of Mr. Housman’s own verse, 
brilliant but brittle, never successfully attempting a longer flight. 
Nevertheless, it is disquieting that an essay on the nature of poetry 
should contain no reference, even in passing, to that highest power 
by which a poet expresses himself in the large—in “King Lear,” or 
“Paradise Lost,” or the “Divine Comedy,” or the “Philoctetes.” 
Surely one may assert, without undue stress upon the mere archi- 
tectonics of poetry, that all these works could be stripped of their 
purple passages without destroying the claim of the whole com- 
position to be described as poetry. Sadly impoverished they would 
be, no doubt, but they would still be poetry, and nothing else. 

Even in his analysis of those passages which he regards as ex- 
amples of the art in its purity, Mr. Housman is inclined to be 
brusque, so as to cause the lovers of poetry to gasp with surprise if 
not to wince with pain. Poetry seems to him “more physical than 
intellectual.” Its existence is recognized “by the symptoms it pro- 
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duces in us,” symptoms which have their seat in the pit of the stom- 
ach. Poetry causes a constriction of the throat and a shiver down the 
spine. It is well not to recite poetry to yourself while shaving, be- 
cause it “makes the skin bristle up.” All this will seem to the ir- 
reverent a little “smarty,” and to the judicious at least regretful. 
But it is to be remembered that Mr. Housman was delivering a 
lecture, a lecture on an abstruse and difficult theme, and that the 
abiding temptation, if not the actual duty, of a public speaker is to 
produce an immediate effect. To this end his remarks are admirably 
adapted, and I cannot rid my mind of the suspicion that he was 
more or less consciously girding at persons, with whom he must be 
well acquainted, who assume a professional or protective lordship 
over poetry—professors of literature, club women, and the clique 
of minor poets. For such, his essay is a contentious but invigorating 
utterance, a draught of blood and iron; and as one thinks of such 
persons and their proprietary attitude, one is grateful for the lec- 
ture because it asserts once more the inalienable power of the poet 
to elude the theorists and the law givers. 

In the whole essay there is no word about, and no slightest refer- 
ence to, that phenomenon known as modern poetry. This exclusion 


must, of course, have been deliberate. And in all the eloquence of 
this stimulating book there is nothing more eloquent than this 
silence. 


C. B. TInKER 


A BIRTHDAY GARLAND FOR QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Queen ExizaBetu, 6y Mona Witson, A ppleton-Century Co. 
EnGLanp’s ExizaBeTH, 6y Mitton Wautpman, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Jusr four hundred years ago the seventh of this present month of 
September, Elizabeth of England was born. Among other good 
things to mark the occasion we are promised a biography of the 
queen by Professor Neale of the University of London, one of the 
foremost living English historians of the Tudor period. Until that 
appears the polite reader may satisfy his curiosity about the lady 
from a rather plentiful store of novels, plays, and biographies 
which has been provided during the last four years. The two out- 
standing novels, if we leave out of account the clever thumb-nail 
sketch of Elizabeth in Virginia Woolf’s “Orlando,” are well writ- 
ten and in the main historically well grounded, though the picture 
portrayed in Elswyth Thane’s “The Tudor Wench” is rather hard 
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to reconcile with that depicted by Josephine Ward in the “Tudor 
Sunset.” 

Of the two notable plays, American theatre-goers have seen and 
applauded that of Maxwell Anderson, so admirably presented by 
Miss Fontanne and Mr. Lunt. They are probably not so well ac- 
quainted with what is both historically and dramatically a better 
piece of work in German by Ferdinand Bruckner, though it has 
been staged in London in an English translation. Both of these 
plays are frankly based upon Lytton Strachey’s “Elizabeth and 
Essex,” which has already been noticed in this review and which js 
easily the most brilliant study of the Essex episode in print. 

There are at least three recent biographies: one by Katharine 
Anthony, which appeared in 1929; one by Mona Wilson, pub- 
lished early this year; and now “England’s Elizabeth” by Milton 
Waldman. Of the three, Miss Wilson’s, although it is the briefest, 
is decidedly the best. Miss Wilson, after all, has some claim to 
consideration as a serious student of Tudor England. Her excellent 
life of Sir Philip Sidney will not be forgotten. 

Mr. Waldman’s biography is based upon the assumption that 
Elizabeth has long been out of favor with historians and their 
readers, and is concerned with vindicating her at all points. Actually 
Mr. Waldman probably had J. A. Froude in mind, for it would be 
hard to cite any biography of Elizabeth that does not give her 
rather more than her just meed of praise, since Bishop Creighton 
published, over thirty years ago, what must still be regarded as the 
best one available. Froude, to be sure, needs correction upon many 
points, but he is not to be dealt with by mere asseveration to the 
contrary. He knew his sources, even if he did abuse them on occa- 
sions. Mr. Waldman is not so well-informed, but he is none the 
less sure of his position on that account. He knows the answer to 
every question which has been puzzling serious students of the 
period ever since there was such a period. He knows that Elizabeth 
was not a virgin; he knows that Leicester was her lover; he knows 
that the Casket letters were genuine; he knows exactly how Darn- 
ley met his death at Kirk O” Field. All that looks like mere vacilla- 
tion and uncertainty in Elizabeth he knows was consummate policy. 
The notion that she conceived of herself as a woman in somewhat 
different terms from what her position as queen required of her, 
does not enter into his calculations at all. For him the woman was 
completely subordinated to the queen, and feminine appetites were 
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gratified merely that she might not be diverted from her high pur- 
poses by bodily hunger. Perhaps it is just as well to ignore a good 
half of the evidence. It certainly is if one undertakes to write a brief 
life of Elizabeth. There are so many complications, difficulties, and 
uncertainties involved in a consideration of all the relative facts. 
Asit is, Mr. Waldman never gets beyond the Armada, and he has 
had to condense rather painfully the history of the fifteen years 
preceding the Armada to finish in what we assume to be his allotted 
space and his allotted time. The book is readable and will be read. It 
will please the unskilful, particularly those of a generation disposed 
to estimate character in terms of success and to reduce human mo- 
tives to some one definite objective; but it cannot but make the judi- 


ious grieve. 
anes Convers READ 


BRITISH KNIGHTS ASSAIL THE COSMIC 
MYSTERIES 


Tue New Backcrounp oF SciENcE, dy Sir James Jeans, Macmillan Co. 
Tue ExpanpinG Universe, dy Sir ARTHUR Eppincton, Macmillan Co. 


THERE was a time, not so many years ago, when Sir Arthur and 
Sir James, armed with their facile and caustic pens and glittering in 


their protective mathematical armor that no ordinary lance could 
penetrate, vigorously tilted with each other in the technical jour- 
nals and scientific conferences. They fought for the favors of 
Urania, and for the admiration and entertainment of minor knights 
and the astronomical yeomen and gentry. The personal assaults 
apparently are forgotten, each knight acknowledging the modest 
skill and fortitude of the other, and now these two representatives 
of the astronomical Round Table make valiant common cause on 
the fearsome mysteries of the Beginnings and Endings of things, 
the Meanings and Manners of the eternal entities. There are those 
who feel that our bold knights fight too much with the windmills 
of metaphysics and not enough with the obvious dragons that 
secretly make stars and galaxies to come and go. 

Ina pair of new books, intended for the general scientific reader, 
Jeans and Eddington maintain their high reputation as popularizers 
and interpreters of the new technicalities of the physical sciences. 
Both seem to have grown more cautious—a compliment to the re- 
cent successes of their adversary, the Universal Mystery. Both 
have written volumes that are too hard for the general reader, if 
he hopes for complete comprehension from cover to cover; but if 
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he desires only a general view from a considerable height, the vol. 
umes provide easy ascents and beautiful vistas. The guides haye 
generally indicated where the climbing is too steep for those of 
short wind. Indeed, they frequently provide comfortable detours, 

Eddington deals, in his little volume, almost exclusively with a 
simple, grand theme—the observation and theory of the expanding 
universe of galaxies. Jeans covers a wider field, and to most readers 
his volume will be much more useful. It will certainly be a boon to 
the working scientist, providing he remembers that he is dealing 
with the views of a single interpreter. “The New Background of 
Science,” indeed, gives us one of our first good groups of essays 
on the new tools and conceptions of physics—space-time, wave- 
mechanics, indeterminacy, and that precious concept, the Event. 
Although he states clearly and vigorously his own tentative opin- 
ions, Jeans has enriched his volume with exceedingly valuable quo- 
tations from the contemporary gods of physical science, and, of 
course, he quotes the philosophers in the early chapters that deal 
with the approach to the physical world and the methods of science. 

Eddington has seen many people, in recent years, who do not 
understand even the simpler elements in the theory of relativity. 
Before developing his concept of the expanding universe he finds 
it necessary to re-explain spherical space. He defends his cosmogony 
against the damaging charge that it reeks of metaphysics. It is pure 
and proper physics, he explains, and he labors to enlighten those 
who in their nescience have distaste for space curvature. In certain 
cases, he points out, these flat-universe diehards are akin to the flat- 
earth cranks. But with a rare understanding of our difficulties and 
inborn prejudices, he treats kindly the mathematically gentle 
reader who craves a model—a picture of curved space. It isn’t 
merely trying to see a fourth dimension, he notes, but, in the gen- 
eral case, six dimensions, or even ten dimensions if space-time !s 
to be in the model. “But I would say to the reader, do not trouble 
your head about this picture unduly; it is a stand-by for very occa- 
sional use. Normally, when reference is made to space-curvature, 
picture it as you picture a magnetic field. Probably you do mot pi- 
ture a magnetic field; it is something (recognisable by certain tests) 
which you use in your car or in your wireless apparatus, and all that 
is needed is a recognised name for it. Just so; space-curvature 1s 
something found in nature with which we are beginning to be fa- 
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miliar, recognisable by cortain tests, for which ordinarily we need 
not a picture but a name.’ 

Numerical values for the mean density of matter in space, for the 
rate at which the bubble-universe is blowing up, for the prob- 
able age of the existing sidereal world, and similar data, are given 
by Eddington to assist in visualizing the magnificent concept of a 
universe in which electrons’ dimensions and behavior are indis- 
solubly mingled with the measures and the movements of galaxies. 
But these values should not be taken too literally. The reviewer, 
for instance, would revise some of them very extensively, princi- 
pally on the basis of observational data that he would interpret dif- 
ferently, or because of observations that have come to hand since 
Eddington read the proofs. 

Finally, it should be noted that these two inciting volumes over- 
lap but little, in content or in manner; perhaps the ambitions of the 
authors, at the moment, are quite different—Sir Arthur striving 
to be a philosophically minded scientist and Sir James a scientifi- 
cally minded philosopher. The reviewer wishes that they would 
both ponder more on the present primitive state of the human in- 
telligence and the weakness and insufficiency of our analytical 


tools, crediting then the human mind with its inexperience and the 
universe with less mystery. 


Hartow SHAPLEY 


AN ADVENTUROUS PHILOSOPHER 

ApvENTURES OF IpEas, 6y ALFRED NortH WHITEHEAD, Macmillan Co. 

In the present volume Professor Whitehead has given us not only 
arestatement of his metaphysics (in Book II) but also an applica- 
tion of the latter to the interpretation of history and to the idea of 
civilization as the embodiment of Truth, Beauty, Adventure, Art, 
and Peace. 

Although Professor Whitehead has come to philosophy after a 
distinguished career as a mathematical logician, his later writings 
are motivated more by the interests of a cultivated man and a liberal 
Christian than by those of a scientist. This volume consequently 
exhibits greater regard for substance than for form or method. At 
atime when technical philosophy seems barrenly timid, even deny- 
ing the very possibility of metaphysics, it is refreshing to find one 
intellectually daring and adventuresome, showing a benign dis- 
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regard for the difficulties and pitfalls which have defeated previous 
heroic efforts. This comes out most clearly in the author’s treat. 
ment of history. 

The effort to grasp the essence of nature and of human history by 
speculative methods came to grief in the first part of the nineteenth 
century. And when it was thus suffering from general discredit, 
philosophy turned to formal epistemology. Undaunted by all this, 
Professor Whitehead sees that no metaphysics can be complete 
without a philosophy of history, that is, without applying ideas to 
the interpretation of the temporal process of human civilization, 
Although not avowedly Hegelian, Professor Whitehead’s vision 
is largely the vision of Hegel, modified by the Victorian version of 
idealistic liberal Christianity made a little more pungent by dashe: 
of Bergson’s romantic intuitionism. Without using Hegel’s termi- 
nology or dialectic method, Whitehead accepts Hegel’s view of his- 
tory as essentially a development of ideas, more especially of prog- 
ress in freedom. In addition he also shares the latter’s low opinion 
of abstractions and of ordinary unspeculative science. 

Whitehead’s insistence on the effectiveness of ideas, not only in 
transforming society but also in conserving our human gains, does 
not prevent him from recognizing the primacy of the organic and 
emotional life of which mentality is an outgrowth. He rightly em- 
phasizes the importance of custom and routine and admits that in 
the end nothing is effective except “massively co-ordinated inherit- 
ance.” In specific situations he recognizes the controlling influence 
of geographical and economic factors, such as trade routes, the 
opening of new continents, and so on. But as a philosopher he 1s 
naturally and emphatically interested in the Platonic and Christian 
idea of the soul, which he thinks is the key to the progress from 
slavery to freedom and from force to persuasion that has character- 
ized West European history for the last two millennia. 

There are certain obvious objections to this thesis, which a more 
systematic treatment would have tried to meet. 

Is the progress from slavery to freedom a historical fact? Our 
genial author speaks of factory conditions in nineteenth-century 
England as a form of slavery. Even if we take slavery in the con- 
ventional legal sense the question may well be raised whether 
there were not proportionately more slaves in the Southern States 
of this country in the middle of the nineteenth century than in 
Periclean Athens. In any case, one may well deny that the abolition 
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of slavery can properly be attributed to the Platonic and Christian 
traditions. The chief disciple of the former explicitly justified 
slavery, and the greatest of the Apostles preached that servants 
should obey their masters. The Christian fathers and the great 
teachers like Saint Thomas did not protest against slavery. For a 
long time Christianity refused to admit the children of serfs to 
the priesthood. In fact, the practical enslavement of free land- 
owners into serfs in Russia and in the rest of Europe came after the 
introduction of Christianity, and in our Southern States the Meth- 
odist church and other Christian denominations defended slavery 
as a divine institution, until 1865. 

Professor Whitehead, in another passage, attributes the libera- 
tion of slaves to the Enlightenment of which Voltaire and Rousseau 
were chief exponents. This does not seem to have been the case in 
America and the French colonies. These liberal ideas were cham- 
pioned in America in the writings of Jefferson but were refuted, 
practically, by the invention of the cotton gin. Nor is the statement 
that “it was democracy that freed the slaves” true either of the 
United States or of Russia. It was rather the uneconomic character 
of slavery under modern technological conditions that led to its 
abolition. 

It would be pleasant to believe that we rely to-day more on per- 
suasion than on force. But is there sufficient evidence to prove that 
this is so? Possibly we differ from the ancients by the fact that in our 
modern complex society the exertion of force is much more indirect. 
But ultimately economic and political force cannot exist without 
physical force. The present wave of dictatorships in Europe only 
emphasizes in a brutal way the force with which no government can 
completely dispense. 

There seems no evidence to support Professor Whitehead’s con- 
tention that Eastern civilization declined through “the stoppage of 
the growth of persuasive intercourse.” In general, it seems rather 
strange to deduce the specific traits of Western civilization from 
the Platonic and Christian view of the soul when the latter is es- 
sentially Oriental, that is, Egyptian, Persian, and Semitic. 

Professor Whitehead speaks of the sense of unity promoted by 
Christian ethics. Not only does this unity seem noticeably absent 
in the world to-day, but one finds little trace of it in the entire his- 
tory of the last eighteen centuries. Division among Christians was 
a noticeable cause of the triumph of Arabs and Turks in Eastern 
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Europe, Asia, Africa, and Spain. Can we say that there was lex 
sense of human unity before the triumph of the Christian church 
in the fourth century a.p.? 

The strain of anti-intellectualism running through this book 
comes to the fore in the statements that “History, devoid of aes. 
thetic prejudice, is a figment of the imagination,” and “Mere 
knowledge is a high abstraction which we should dismiss from our 
minds.” May not the ideal of unprejudiced knowledge be like the 
idea of perfection which Professor Whitehead so eloquently 
preaches and which no one supposes to be completely attainable by 
man on earth? Men have certainly made as much progress in scien- 
tific knowledge as in any other virtues. 

On the whole, Professor Whitehead seems to me not only to 
underestimate the importance of science, or accurately tested 
knowledge, as an influence in the transformation of human life, but 
to be also most unfortunate in pressing the charge of dogmatism 
or Alexandrianism against the positive sciences. Individual scien- 
tists, of course, may be as dogmatic as individual theologians or 
metaphysicians. But surely modern physics and biology, with their 
constant readiness to overthrow old theories and to entertain new 
hypotheses, can hardly with fairness be called dogmatic. 

In considering the charge that the metaphysical basis of science 
is inadequate, it is well to remember Professor Whitehead’s own 
admission that “metaphysical knowledge is slight, superficial, and 
incomplete.” As human beings it is surely not wise for us to blind 
ourselves to the various values of life outside the scope of the exact 
sciences, but it would be a calamity if these sciences deserted the 
ideal of accurate and verifiable systematic knowledge for its own 
sake. 

Not being a trained historian, Professor Whitehead naturally 
commits himself to a number of propositions which careful study 
will not warrant. It would be an ungracious task to catalogue them, 
but a few must be mentioned, not only because they are common, 
but because Professor Whitehead and others build a good deal on 
those uncertain foundations. 

There is no adequate ground for supposing that the Hebrew 
prophets were interested in speculative ideas or that organized 
Christianity began among the Galilean peasantry. None of the 
earliest churches was situated in Galilee. One might also question 
whether the influence of St. Augustine did in fact prevent Western 
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Europe of the eighth and ninth centuries from being as supersti- 
tious as Christian Abyssinia. 

Statements about the population of Europe during the Middle 
Ages are necessarily hazardous, and I do not see how Professor 
Whitehead can justify his statement (directed against Malthus) 
that from the age of Charlemagne to the present day there has been 
a persistent increase in population accompanied by an equally per- 
sistent rise in the standard of living. For the seven centuries up to 
1492, according to the best evidence, the population of Europe 
increased only slightly and sporadically, as the food supply in- 
creased—a fact which certainly does not refute Malthus. 

The statement that Eastern civilization collapsed under the im- 
pacts of Tartars and Turks may also be questioned. Persian litera- 
ture flourished after the Mongol invasion, and the conquests of 
the Turks in Asia Minor and Eastern Europe brought a prosperity 
greater than that under the government of Greek princes. 

Even more than in his other writings Professor Whitehead here 
shows that the philosopher absorbed in ideas can have shrewd in- 
sights. Business men, he says, can anticipate special but not general 
demands. Lawyers might well learn from him that contract and 
custom are interdependent and that to-day “private property is 
mainly a fiction.” Political scientists will do well to remember that 
the concept of the original contract helped “to dismiss the Stuarts 
into romance,” to found the American republic, and to bring about 
the American Revolution, though it overestimated the political 
importance which reason, or rational consideration, at any time 
actually exerts. Those genuinely interested in social improvement 
should profit by the reminder that the spirit of adventure is not 
stimulated but weakened by poverty. Useful, too, is the observa- 
tion that what is important in politics is not only who governs but 
whom the government tries to satisfy, and that the class of the 
latter is relatively restricted if the majority is quiescent. The im- 
portance and dangers of the professional spirit are also the objects 
of comments that are both acute and sound. An instance of brilliant 
reconstruction of history is seen in what Professor Whitehead says 
about the rise of agriculture as a form of human prevision. The 
actual history was probably more gradual, accidental, and prosaic, 
but what Professor Whitehead says stimulates the imagination. 


Morris R. CoHEN 
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THE SYMBOL AND THE POETS 


Speuy acainst Deatu, Sy Harotp Lewis Cook, Harper & Brothers. 

Co.LecTED Poems, dy Hart Crane, edited, with an introduction, by Wary 
Frank, Horace Liveright. 

Tue FLEETING AND OTHER Poems, 6y WALTER DE LA Marg, A. A. Knott. 

No Retreat, 4y Horace Grecory, Harcourt, Brace & Co. ~ 

Last Poems, dy D. H. Lawrence, edited, with an introduction, by Ricuary 
ALpINGTON amd GiusEPPE Oro, Viking Press. 


Frescors For Mr. RockEeFELLEr’s City, dy ArcHipaLp MacLeisn, Joh, 
Day Co. 


WHETHER or not symbolism will continue to affect modern poetry 
(and there are signs of its passing), one of its manifestations js 
quite possibly of permanent importance. That is its loosening not 
only of verse structure but of the poetic material itself. It is obvi- 
ous in reading Eliot, for example, that he is able to transmit an 
emotion in lines of variable length and unstereotyped rhymes and 
also to achieve variation of the theme with an urbane wit that is 
part of the mood, that heightens the effect of the more serious 
lines, and that could not be readily accomplished in the traditional 
meters nor from the more traditional points of view. It is cer- 
tainly unfortunate that symbolism, achieving at its best some of 
the finest lyric poetry that has been written, has also attracted 
group of writers who produce what sums up to nothing more than 
gibberish. The attempt of the symbolists and their successors has 
been, of course, to evoke emotions and states of mind that more 
direct expression cannot effect because it cannot express them. But 
however reasonable the theory, it is plain enough that all this 
working towards groups, towards fantasy and the unconscious, 
has left poetry with an audience that whatever else it may be is 
singularly minute. Even the intelligent reader, who is susceptible 
to words and their overtones and who has been at least partly 
aware of what the world has been doing, has turned away from the 
art in its more modern forms because it no longer moved him. 
And he has a right to expect to be moved by a poem—by the poem 
itself, not the reading of Babylonian tablets plus the poem, but 
only by the poem and the fact that he has been intelligent and 
alive in this time. 

These six books illustrate rather admirably the modern poetic 
dilemma, in England and America, at any rate. The French, not 
unexpectedly, have a different one. Three of the poets, Walter de 
la Mare, Harold Lewis Cook, and D. H. Lawrence, write di- 
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rectly, although de la Mare, with his concern for the occult, is 
not always brightly clear. Hart Crane was a child of the sym- 
bolists even to automatic writing. Horace Gregory also follows 
their general attitudes, but it is MacLeish who can turn the meth- 
ods to poetry that is melodious and evocative. As his “Frescoes 
for Mr. Rockefeller’s City” sells for a quarter, it is to be hoped 
that the return to a genuine distribution of poetry is at hand. 
Twenty-five cents is itself a symbolic figure, and it is doubtful 
that preciosity can thrive on it. 

Hart Crane, saluted by Waldo Frank as belonging to the ages 
and “a true culture child . . . more completely than either Emily 
Dickinson or Blake . . . a child of modern man,” is a little sad- 
dening. Anyone balancing so many words is likely to be saddening, 
particularly when he can be doing better things with them. Mr. 
Frank in his solemn, processional introduction writes as follows: 


“His vision was the timeless One of all the seers, and it binds him 


to the great tradition; but because of the time that fleshed him and 
that he needed to substance his vision, he could not employ tradi- 


tional concretions.” And of the poetry itself he writes: “The struc- 





tural pattern of ‘The Bridge’ is superb: a man moves of a morning 
from Brooklyn to Manhattan, returns at midnight, each stage of 
his course adumbrating, by the mystic law of continuity, into 
American figures with cosmic overtones; and all caught up in a 
mythic bridge whose functional span is a parabola and an imme- 
diate act of vision.” Mr. Crane often wrote much better than that 
and in attempting to write “The Bridge” he showed courage if 
not quite the capacity to absorb fully his ideas. A fine ear he cer- 
tainly had, and a gift for images, but his metaphysics ran away 
with him. He has followed the slightly foggy path of Rimbaud, 
even to his liking for advertising signs: “Tintex—Japalac—Cer- 
tain-teed Overalls ads.” But there is the texture of poetry, too: 


And one star, swinging, takes its place, alone, 
Cupped in the larches of the mountain pass— 
Until, immortally, it bled into the dawn. 

I left my sleek boat nibbling margin grass. 


But the verse seldom has that much discipline. There is, for exam- 
ple, the phrase: “What words can strangle this deaf moonlight?” 
It might as well be urgent moonlight or blue. We are in a land 
where words no longer have much meaning, even of suggestion. 
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Why Crane with his really important talent was not more success- 
ful is puzzling. Almost all the attributes of poetic insight and ex- 
pression were in him. 

Horace Gregory tries less imposing themes. The opening poem 
in his book is excellent—“New York, Cassandra.” 


There are five limousines, unbought, rotting behind plate glass, 
delicate worms in leather and sharp April grass 
piercing steel joints. . . 
Talk to the guns, Cassandra, tell them this is peace, 
not war, not war, 
peace, 


PEACE. 


The “Poems for My Daughter” are also written in a low pleasant 
key and with a flexible rhythm and a spare use of words that out- 
lines the mood finely. Many of the poems, for example, “Tomb- 
stone with Cherubim,” are less successful. 

Harold Lewis Cook writes in traditional meters and rhymes 
with a delicate lyric feeling. His technique is extremely finished. 


Hot winds blow down 

Through Egypt’s land, 

Through the lotus colonnades 
Where the tooth of the sand 

Gnaws away the roofs 

Till the columns bear no more 
Weight than the weight of moonlight 
Above the shrine door. 


Mr. Cook seems to have derived inspiration from, among others, 
A. E. Housman. On the whole, he writes surely and well, and he 
occasionally writes memorably. 

D. H. Lawrence was one of those poets whose touch was better 
adapted to prose than poetry. In his novels he often produced pas- 
sages that are superb in structure and tonal qualities without hav- 
ing the too sweet manner of “poetic prose.” These “Last Poems” 
are, for the most part, short and highly autobiographical. Richard 
Aldington and Giuseppe Orioli edited the posthumous manu- 
scripts and included a number that are of interest only to the most 
orthodox of Lawrence enthusiasts. “The Ship of Death” is one of 
the best poems in the collection, and with its obvious biographical 
significance it is moving. Lawrence was tremendously concerned 
with the twin evils of the machine and of the man and woman who 
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detached themselves from the life stream by self-absorption. 
Much of his harassed philosophy is expressed in this collection. 
One of the best of the poems in Mr. de la Mare’s new book is 
“Peeping Tom,” which is concerned with the death of one Miss 
Emily. 
Yet . . . well, out stepped the men— 
One ferrety-fair— 


With gentlemen’s hats, and 
Whiskers and hair; .. . 


Then the road became quiet: 
Her house stiff and staid— 

Like a Stage while you wait 

For the Harlequinade . 


But what can Miss Emily 
Want with a box 

So long, narrow, shallow, 
And without any locks? 


“The Feckless Dinner Party,” where in a series of conversational 
interchanges the guests slowly disappear into dampness and dark- 
ness, is also well contrived. Too many of the poems have the 
sound of literary echoes in them; and the world of the imagina- 
tion does not flower so perfectly within the confines of these new 
forms as in his earlier work. 

Mr. MacLeish, in the first of his “Frescoes for Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s City,” uses the metaphor of a woman’s body for the out- 
lines of an American landscape. Crane has done something of the 
kind in “The Bridge,” but where his Pocahontas goes through a 
half-mystical process of transubstantiation that is bewildering, 
MacLeish’s image is steady and charming. The lines with falling 
cadences and a faint casual assonance are fluid as they should be. 
When he turns in the fifth fresco towards Messrs. Morgan, Van- 
derbilt, Mellon, and Harriman, he carries with him an agreeable 


wallop. 


This is Mister Harriman making America: 
Mister-Harriman-is-buying-the-Union-Pacific-at-Seventy : 
The Santa Fe is shining on his hair: 


Mr. PI’f, who is washing his hands of America for the sweetness 
and light of Art in Europe, gets a fresco to himself. Marx and the 
Dialectical Materialism are also involved in the portraits with the 
same incongruity as Mr. Morgan’s efforts towards building Amer- 
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ica. Mr. MacLeish is here a satirical controversialist, but he does 
create admirable poetry that deals both with the chicanery and 
with the virtues of the citizenry. In some ways, “Frescoes for Mr. 
Rockefeller’s City” is more successful than “Conquistador,” as his 
technique seems better adapted for dramatic sketches than for sus- 
tained narrative. The frescoes state without laboring the symbols 
man’s relationship to a large continent. Mr. MacLeish is writing 
of a contradictory, sometimes blatant civilization, and he is one of 
the few who can make poetry of it. 


EucGENE Davipson 


PRIVATE AFFAIRS ON PAPYRUS 


Lors Lrsrary: Sevect Papyri, Vou. 1, with an English translation by A. §, 
Hunt and C. C. Epcar, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


WHOEVER marvels at the recovery of so many thousands of Greek 
papyri in Egypt may well be reminded of these facts: that Greek 
was the official language of Egypt for a thousand years after the 
late fourth century B.c., that the people of Egypt had a habit of 
dumping rather than burning their waste paper, and that the soil 
of rainless Egypt furnishes excellent dry storage. Systematic 
search, during the past forty years, has met with astonishing suc- 
cess. Ruined temples and houses, graves of men and sacred ani- 
mals, have supplied their share of these relics. Town dumps or 
rubbish heaps, like those at Oxyrhynchus, have yielded amazing 
harvests, as witnessed by the seventeen volumes of Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri already published. A new science, papyrology, now deals 
with these documents. 

Wide interest has been aroused by the recovered fragments of 
Greek literature, many of which have brought us portions of 
works long lost. The most important of these, bearing such names 
as Aristotle, Bacchylides, Herondas, Menander, and Timotheus, 
are now easily accessible. The smaller literary fragments of lost 
texts have been carefully reported in the three volumes by Powell 
and Barber, “New Chapters in Greek Literature.” 

The vast mass of non-literary papyri, scattered in many collec- 
tions and published in many places in various languages, lies be- 
yond the range of the general reader. Now comes the Loeb Classi- 
cal Library with the praiseworthy project of publishing, with 
fitting editorial comment, such a selection of these documents as 
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shall give some adequate idea of their variety and value. The 
name of the veteran Oxford papyrologist, A. S. Hunt, gives as- 
surance that the work is well done. 

This first volume contains two hundred items ranging over a 
thousand years: human documents covering a strange medley of 
personal matters and furnishing evidence as to social and business 
relations of varied sorts. Many throw light on legal procedures 
such as marriage, divorce, inheritance, and contracts. Private let- 
ters, personal memoranda, prayers, and horoscopes are also in- 
cluded. The eighty letters, never meant for our eyes, will perhaps 
attract most attention. Here we meet real people with their trou- 
bles, desires, complaints, and gossip, their weighty and trivial 
businesses. The writers give us curious glimpses of their lives and 
naive revelations of their characters. No reader can fail to gain 
from them some notion of the reason for the widespread interest 
aroused by these documents and of their value to investigators in 
many fields. The companion volume is to contain official papers. 


Harry DE Forest SMITH 


DESTINY OF THE HEBREW RACE 


IsRAEL FROM ITs BEGINNINGS TO THE MipDLE oF THE E1cHTH Century, by 
ApoLPHE Lops, translated by S. H. Hooxe, A. A. Knopf. 


History AND Destiny OF THE JEws, dy JosEF Kasten, translated by Hunt- 
LEY Paterson, Viking Press. 


Tuese two books are of the first importance and deal in the most 
different manners conceivable with one theme—the nature, his- 
tory, and destinies of the Hebrew race. That of Professor Lods is 
devoted to its historical beginnings and that of Josef Kastein, 
while giving a brilliant sketch of those beginnings, leads up to 
Judaism as it now faces an alien world and to the whole problem 
of the Jewish nation scattered among other nations, in them and 
not of them. Yet both books recognize in the fullest the unique 
endowment of the Hebrew soul and the formative part which it 
has played in the civilization of the world; for both there is a 
Hebrew miracle to put beside the so often cited Greek miracle. 

It is exceedingly difficult adequately to characterize the contri- 
bution of Herr Kastein. In a sense it is dithyrambic history, and 
he is intoxicated with the mystery of the endurance of Israel in its 
unending conflict of soul and body against the Gentile world; like 
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the Burning Bush Nec tamen consumebatur. It is full of materia] 
and spiritual encounterings: with Greece, with Rome, with Chris. 
tianity—its own child; the banishment from Palestine; the settle- 
ment in the West; the Spanish period and the banishment from 
the West. Then the flight eastward again, and the different at. 
tempts of Judaism to realize itself under Messiahs. But all leads 
up to the modern situation, from the eighteenth century onwards, 
with the Jewish communities either attempting the impossible task 
to combine their status as a chosen people with status as citizens of 
the different states in which they lived, or, else, yielding to dif- 
ferent “reforming” schemes and eventually merging in non-Jew- 
ish social life. Throughout it is a ghastly history of suffering and 
endurance but, as portrayed here, also of the triumph of the Jew- 
ish idea. The book closes on the different forms of anti-semitism 
and the new hope in Zionism. But it was written and published in 
German before the latest scene in the great conflict of irreconcil- 
able ideas opened with Hitlerism. Hence some of the phrases have 
an unintended irony. For Herr Kastein is really a German as well 
as a Jew, and he gives a paragraph (p. 394) to the affinity which 
lies for the Jew in German culture—three aspects in the German 
nature which appeal to the Jewish spirit. The last of these is the 
frankly recognized fact that each regards itself as the “Chosen 
People.” Herr Kastein does not seem to see anything humorous 
in this, but it will enormously tickle—if one can use such a word 
of such savage and serious realities—the non-German and non- 
Jewish world. It goes far, too, to explain the present calamitous 
disaster of Judaism in Germany; two chosen peoples cannot easily 
live together. And that exactly Germany should now have turned 
so sweepingly against the Jews is part of the pathos of this book. 
Its author must have a very sore heart now. 

Behind Professor Lods’s book there is no such problem or 
pathos. It is an excellent account of the Hebrew beginnings, very 
full and clear. It lays especial stress on the early cultural back- 
ground of the Hebrews and contains a wealth of archaeological 
detail and illustration. It is thus an example of the historical and 
archaeological method of approaching and explaining the life of a 
people and may be warmly recommended on that side. Whether 
it explains the mystery of the Hebrew miracle is another matter. 
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The reader of even the English Old Testament must feel that 
something has eluded this learning. Face to face with the tremen- 
dous, portentous, and unique figure of Jehovah, talk about Yah- 
wism and the Kenites is almost childish. And that figure dominates 


the whole Old Testament. D. B. MacponaLp 


NEW BROWNING LETTERS 


Letrers oF Ropert Browninc, collected by Tuomas J. Wisk and edited by 
TuurMan L. Hoop, Yale University Press. 


In this impressive volume Professor Hood has assembled in chron- 
ological order 316 letters by Robert Browning ranging in date 
from 1830 to 1889. More than two-thirds of them were written 
after 1870 and almost half after 1880; thus they cover the com- 
plete span of the poet’s literary activities with the emphasis on the 
later years. The letters varying in length from a few lines to sev- 
eral pages, to many correspondents, contain a multiplicity of in- 
terests to the student of Browning. In the main, the editor has 
taken his material from the collection in the invaluable library of 
Mr. Thomas J. Wise, but he has added many letters from other 
sources. Not a few of the letters have hitherto been published in 
various writings more or less inconvenient for reference. 

This work is of greater value than the Barrett-Browning letters. 
While not a definitive edition of the poet’s correspondence, some- 
thing not possible for many years, if ever, it is now the most sub- 
stantial collection of Browning’s letters. His habits, methods of 
writing, whereabouts—especially on vacations—business relations, 
friendships, animosities, close family ties, literary criticism, hu- 
manism, faith in immortality, confidence in his poetry, attitude 
towards the Browning Society, views on art, sensitiveness to criti- 
cism, deep and lasting sorrow for his wife, anxiety for his son, 
unpleasant experience with Lady Ashburton, quarrel with Alfred 
Austin, regrettable but understandable attack on Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, and busy social life—are a few of the subjects treated in 
these letters. We especially welcome Mr. Wise’s selection of the 
letters to Isa Blagden, the friendly letters to the Carlyles and the 
Storys, and the scholarly letters to Dr. Furnivall with the light 
they shed on many knotty passages in the poems. 

Browning’s comment on his own poems and those of his con- 
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temporaries is significant. “I write poems that they may be read.” 
“T never designedly tried to puzzle people as some of my critic 
have supposed. . . . Not a crowd, but a few I value more. 
Swinburne’s verses, “florid impotence,” contain “the minimum of 
thought and idea in the maximum of words and phraseology,” 
Rossetti’s work is “scented with poetry.” Of one of Tennyson’ 
Idylls he remarks: “I should judge the conflict in the knight’s sou! 
the proper subject to describe: Tennyson thinks he should describe 
the castle, and the effect of the moon on its towers, and anything 
but the soul.” “Morris is sweet, pictorial, clever always—but ; 
weariness to me.” He venerated Leigh Hunt as a poet; decidedly 
revised his opinions of Shelley; and did not believe Byron sincere, 

Browning is not a fluent writer of prose, for his word order fre- 
quently resembles that of his poetry, and the meaning is often far 
from clear. Though many of the letters contain a deal of gossip 
interesting only to the correspondent, as a rule they have some- 
thing of biographical interest, and not seldom are clever or subtle. 
The general appearance of the book is excellent. The editing is 
thoroughly competent, with introduction and notes to make 
smooth the way of the reader. To Mr. Wise and Professor Hood 


students of Browning again owe much. 


Lestr—E NATHAN BrouGHToN 


THE BLAIR PAPERS 


Tue Francis Preston Buair Famity in Poxitics, 6y Wirxiiam Ernest 
SMITH, 2 vols., Macmillan Co. 


Tue fruit of the “Blair Papers,” which for long have offered an 
enticing prospect to historians, is laid before us in Professor 
Smith’s work on the Blair family, and the times in which they s0 
actively concerned themselves with American politics. There were 
many Blairs, though but three of them made first-rate national 
contacts, and this trio, the father, Francis Preston Blair, and his 
two sons, Frank and Montgomery, are the principal subjects of 
treatment. The author has most industriously read his sources. 
His labors have occupied him for a number of years, and it 1s not 
too much to say that he has produced one of the most important 
recent studies in American history. He is to be unqualifiedly com- 
mended not only for his scholarly methods in research but for his 
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restrained temper. He is admiring without eulogy, critical without 
condemnation, and has given those who, in the future, may deal 
with one of the most important periods in our national life a 
veritable store house of authentic material. New lights are thrown 
upon Lincoln, about whom it might be thought that the last word 
had long since been said, and on many of the figures of the Civil 
War, and of the decades preceding and following it. 

If one frees oneself of the purely investigative spirit which 


| Professor Smith displays, a few points seem to be clear for com- 


ment. The elder Blair’s fortunes were made by Andrew Jackson. 
He had come of a Scotch-Irish line by way of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia to Kentucky, where he gained instruction at that seat of 


intellectual vitality at the western base of the Appalachians, in 


Lexington, where culture first found a stand on the Mississippi 


" watershed. He was soon involved in stormy frontier politics. He 


was a controversial writer, an editor by gift of nature. In the age 
of Leggett, Bryant, Gales, Seaton, Rhett, and Duff Green, he 


‘could hold his own with any in assertion or invective. Controversy 
| delighted him. His contentiousness was only exceeded by his con- 
» fidence in the perfection of his own judgments. Jackson, who mis- 
spelled his way into our political life, Blair made articulate in 
> literate terms, It may seem to have been a kind of fawning by 
» which he became an indispensable friend of that singular being, 
» whom the American people had elected to the Presidency. Any- 
' how, it profited him handsomely in printing contracts, so that, 
' when the Jackson reign was done, he could retire to a fine estate 


in Maryland, and groom his two sons for public careers. One, 
Frank, Francis P. Blair, Jr., passed to Missouri, where he became 
a dominant figure in the disturbed affairs of that State, while 
Montgomery remained at his father’s side in Maryland. That they 


were Jackson men, Democrats among Democrats, and slave- 


holders, increased their importance in the public sight when they 
came over to the Republican party at the birth of that political 


| organization. That they lived in border States magnified this influ- 


ence. They had almost a sense of ownership of Lincoln. Some- 
times three Blairs were around him, seeking to impose their views 


_ upon him in regard to the value of men and the wisdom of meas- 
, ures. The senior Blair organized secret embassies and held semi- 
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official conferences with editors, politicians, generals on battle- 
fields and even, as is known, with the heads of the Southern 
Confederacy. Cleveland said of Schurz, who had more sincerity 
and loftier purpose, that he was a “hard master.” Lincoln, had he 
not had plagues on every side, must have thought as much of the 
Blairs. 

Before the war was nearly ended they were suspected and ac- 
cused of a returning sympathy for the South. Lincoln was com- 
pelled to part with them as counsellors, and at his death they made 
a camp of Andrew Johnson’s doorstep. The radicals found them at 
the back of every intrigue. Their activities were really more disin- 
terested and patriotic than they sometimes appeared to be. The 
clan-like ties binding the three men were remarkable. The son, 
Frank, in the war, in which he was a “political general,” as in 
Congress and in civil life generally, seems to have been a man 
whose spirit was at times unduly excited by alcohol, but he was the 
apple of his father’s and his brother’s eye. They had resolved that, 
by hook or by crook, he should be President of the United States. 
Alike pertinacious, alike happy only in the heat of party strife, 
the three men occupy unique places in our national annals. Whether 
their contemporaries agreed or disagreed with their views, judged 
their motives fairly or unfairly they were vital forces in our po- 
litical history, and they have amply merited the careful and valu- 
able study with which Professor Smith has honored them. They 
come out of it, in his hands, worthier and more useful figures 
than, hitherto, they had seemed to be. 


Exuis Paxson OBERHOLTZER 


DAVID HUME 


Tue Lerrers or Davin Hume, edited by J. Y. T. Greic, 2 vols.; Davip 
Hug, dy J. Y. T. Greic (Jon CarruTuers), Oxford University Press. 


Dr. Greic, Professor of English at the University of the Wit- 
watersrand and formerly Registrar of Armstrong College in the 
University of Durham, is personally known to many scholars in 
this country through his having served during 1930 as Visiting 
Professor of English at Vanderbilt University. A missionary’s 
son, born in Manchuria, he was educated at the University of 
Glasgow, where he made philosophy the chief object of his study. 
His interest in Hume, therefore, probably dates from an early 
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period of his life. At any rate, the edition of the philosopher’s 
correspondence, now before us, testifies to many years of patient 
labor in collection and annotation. It contains 548 letters, 60 now 
printed for the first time, and 71 now first published in their 
entirety. 

The edition shows that union of typographical elegance with 
strict utility which we have come to expect of Clarendon Press 
books, and is, indeed, a model of its kind. Dr. Greig’s critical ap- 
paratus 1 admirably concise and lucid; his notes, which are copious 
without being burdensome, are very pleasantly written; and his 
index is full and well analyzed. The book will long remain one 
of the standard reference works of the eighteenth century. 

Dr. Greig also writes novels on occasion; and by placing his 
pen-name (John Carruthers) on the title-page of his biography 
of Hume, makes sufficiently clear the difference in scope and tem- 
per between that work and his edition of the letters. His “David 
Hume” is a breezy popular biography which strives with con- 
siderable success to supply the quality of “imagination” which 
Richard Garnett remarked as the most conspicuous deficiency in 
John Hill Burton’s standard Life. Greig has given us the most 
interesting and life-like sketch of Hume that we possess. It is to 
be hoped that he will now find time to replace Burton completely 
by writing a more detailed biography in two or three volumes. 

To make Hume the subject of a biography which will suit the 
modern taste is not easy. His letters possess the virtues of style of 
his published works, but they seem to lack “intimacy”; that is, 
they seldom provide that turmoil of passions or wealth of amusing 
foibles so much relished by an age which delights in superiority 
and psychological analysis. As the reader peruses page after page 
of level good humor and common sense, he may find himself sus- 
pecting that it is all a sham, and that Hume has not revealed his 
private life at all. Greig has unearthed one scandal, to be sure, but 
leaves us free to regard it as a libel. In 1734, when Hume was 
twenty-three years old, one Agnes Galbraith of Chirnside, a 
woman of bad reputation, charged him with being the father of 
her child. The Presbytery which sat on the case returned a verdict 
of “Not Proven,” and since no further evidence of any kind has 
been found, the verdict must be allowed to stand. That he was 
infatuated with the Comtesse de Boufflers is clear, but his behavior 
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was characteristic. When the Countess made a plain declaration, 
he took fright and ran away, though he continued to write tender 
letters from a safe distance. On a few occasions we do see him 
thoroughly angry: with Rousseau, with Millar and Strahan, with 
Wilkes and the rabble. But these are isolated instances of passion 
in a life which was perhaps the most placid ever lived by a British 
author—an author, be it noted, who, so far from passing all his 
life in cloistered seclusion, served as Judge-Advocate of a military 
expedition, Secretary to the British Ambassador in Paris, and 
Under-Secretary of State. When one has finished the letters, he 
must be convinced that Hume’s character really was one of ex- 
traordinary simplicity and consistency, and that he had little to 
conceal. The essential Hume really is here; in his unflagging pas- 
sion for literary fame and patience in revision; his gluttony and 
corpulence; his “infantine” humor and sly pranks; his benevo- 
lence towards the unfortunate; his charity in literary disputes, 
even extending to the correction of his opponents’ proof-sheets; 
his innocence of behavior in the face (as it seems to this reviewer ) 
of a complete lack of moral principles. Truly, to use his own 
words, “a sober, discreet, virtuous, frugal, regular, quiet, good- 
natured man of a bad character.” 


FREDERICK A. PotTLe 


INTERPRETATION OF ARISTOPHANES 
ARISTOPHANES, 5y GiLBERT Murray, Oxford University Press. 


ProressoR Murray’s recent study of Aristophanes opens with this 
striking dedication: 
To my old friend 
G.BS. 
Lover of ideas and hater of cruelty 
Who has filled many lands with laughter 
and 
Whose courage has never failed. 


These extraordinarily fine phrases fall on the ear with double 
force because of their dramatic quality. Shaw is praised in terms 
that might apply to Aristophanes, and by the same token Aris- 
tophanes is brought to life by an implied comparison with the out- 
standing comic dramatist of our day. Vitality is, indeed, the domi- 
nant impression created by Professor Murray’s book. His detailed 
knowledge of Greek history and the Greek language, his absorp- 
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tion in Greek literature, and his sympathy with Greek ideals make 
it possible for him to paint with fidelity and enthusiasm the condi- 
tions under which Aristophanes lived and wrote. His chapter on 
“Aristophanes? Background” bears witness to a lifetime rich in 
classical learning. The discussion of the Cleon plays harks back to 
the lecture on “Aristophanes and the War Party,” which Profes- 
sor Murray delivered during the last months of the World War 
fifteen years ago. The parallel between the Peloponnesian War in 
the fifth century before Christ and our own titanic conflict im- 
pressed itself strongly upon the consciousness of the author of 
“Religio Grammatici,” who in his present book presents a similar 
point of view with the zeal of an ardent advocate for the League 
of Nations. 

Professor Murray’s pacificistic tendencies are more conducive 
to an unprejudiced interpretation of Aristophanes than is his devo- 
tion to the works of Euripides and to the words of Socrates. Argue 
as he may, he cannot quite convince one that “It is mere blunder- 
ing to say that Aristophanes thinks Euripides a bad poet,” or that 
“The Clouds is not at all a passionate attack on some object which 
roused the poet’s indignation.” All of Aristophanes’ writing seems 
to have been inspired by some object which roused the poet’s in- 
dignation because he felt that it was dangerous to the state. If it 
was not Cleon and the war, it might be Euripides and the new 
learning; in either case the structure of the comedy attacking the 
abuse proves to be much the same. A protagonist holding Aris- 
tophanes’ views engages in an argument with an antagonist opposed 
to the best interests of the community, the protagonist is finally 
successful in the contest, and the more or less neutral chorus ends 
by accepting the protagonist’s position and celebrating his victory 
with him. This formula is sometimes slightly modified for the 
sake of variety, and Aristophanes was enough of a born comedian 
to poke fun at both sides of an argument, but the main outlines of 
his attitude are never for a moment left in doubt. Euripides prom- 
ises to reform in the “Thesmophoriazusae,” and he is to remain in 
Hades at the close of the “Frogs”; Socrates has his Thinking 
School burned down in the “Clouds,” and if the Just Cause is 
beaten by the Unjust Cause, that is because of the paradoxical 
nature of the Socratic method. 

The “Clouds,” which Professor Murray does not think very 
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funny or very exciting, is certainly a difficult play to understand, 
but the key to its meaning may lie in the fact that it deals with the 
intricacies of philosophical speculation. If a philosopher can make 
the worse appear the better reason, a comic dramatist can counter 
by making the better reason appear the worse. So the protagonist 
of the “Clouds,” who is at first in favor of Socrates, is not con- 
verted until near the end of the play, and the Clouds themselves, 
who have appeared to sympathize with Socrates, turn out to have 
been conspiring against him from the start. The implication is that 
although Socrates is right to deny the supremacy of Zeus, he is 
wrong not to have recognized in the Clouds a power greater than 
that of the Olympians. This power is more obviously represented 
by the Birds, in the comedy of that name, and it is shown in hu- 
man form by the utopian communities pictured in the last two 
plays by Aristophanes that have come down to us. If the “Birds” 
is now considered Aristophanes’ masterpiece, as Professor Murray 
allows, that is partially because it clarifies the idealistic implica- 
tions of the “Clouds” and yet does not make them so ridiculously 
literal as they become in the “Ecclesiazusae.” Still, the “Ecclesia- 
zusae” can hardly be dismissed as a caricature of Plato’s doctrines, 
for the women who uphold them are left in control of affairs at 
the close of the action. Aristophanes appears to be as basically pro- 
Plato as he is anti-Socrates, a fine distinction which helps to define 
his elusive personality and to illuminate his baffling art. 


Henry Ten Eyck Perry 


AUTHOR AT SIXTEEN 
VoLuME THE First, dy JANE AustEN, Oxford University Press. 
Ir anything could have more amazed the author than to see in the 
cold type of a title-page the legend borne by the marbled boards of 
her earliest known notebook, it might well have been, on turning 
the page, to read the list of the chief distributing centres of her 
publishers—“London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leipzig, New York, 
Toronto, Melbourne, Capetown, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Shanghai.” Through their good offices, this first fusillade of bird- 
shot, aimed, as the dedications show, only at the entertainment of 
her family circle, is now heard round the world. 
Her devoted editor, Mr. R. W. Chapman, dates the materials in 
this manuscript, which has found its way to the Bodleian Library, 
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between 1791, when Jane Austen was sixteen, and 1793. Putting 

aside the question whether these “scraps” deserved publication 
from the speculative standpoint of literary merit, Mr. Chapman 

retires to the solider ground of practical fatalism. Once discovered, 

they were bound to be printed. We need only remark that it is a 
leasure to receive them in print from his skilful hand. 

Following Mr. Chapman’s example, we may dismiss without 
argument all conjecture as to whether “Volume the First” adds 
anything to the reputation made by the novelist’s mature work, 
merely asking what these first efforts tell us about Jane Austen as 
she was when she wrote them. Perhaps the most exciting bit of testi- 
mony is to the fact that the author’s humor is here more rollicking 
than it later appeared. Always a sharp wit, she was evidently some- 
thing of a hoyden in her middle teens. She lets her blows fall with 
unsparing ridicule alike on the just and the unjust. Looking for- 
ward from these fragments—some of them clearly no more than 
dramatized family jokes—to the final stage of her work, it is ob- 
vious that as her technique became more refined and her under- 
standing of human complexities more subtly tempered, some part 
of her natural exuberance as a critic of our foibles was lost in the 
process, which might better have been preserved. The young Jane 
would have said to the Jane of “Mansfield Park,” “Kill off that 
beastly prig of an Edmund!” 

For the rest, “Volume the First” merely confirms well- 
grounded suspicions. Its contents reveal the author as writing from 
the start objectively, from close critical observation, for the delight 
of her readers quite as much as for her own. Perhaps we may say 
that the creative act was for her not so much, as it was to the young 
Brontés, a passionate withdrawal from the world as a gay beckon- 
ing to it. Among the many awkward gestures, to be expected, of 
course, it is pleasant to see how she can now and then use her hand 
with the skill of an adept, as in the memorable last words of Miss 
Dickins, the Governess, or the dispute between Sir Godfrey and his 
Lady that opens the tale of “Edgar & Emma.” Already she had a 
zest for free design anda healthy disrespect for the mechanical plot, 
illustrated neatly in “Amelia Webster,” a story told in seven letters 
ending with a flourish of three marriage announcements. She could 
not for more than a moment write as anyone but herself—the power 
to be herself and another while she held the pen was to come later. 
But she had staked out the boundaries of her world—London, 
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Bath, a “sweet village,” an “ancient House & a Park”—not realiz- 
ing then, or ever, that these would in due time be superimposed 
upon New York, Capetown, Melbourne, Calcutta. 


HELEN MacArer 


THE FIERCE LIGHT OF POLITICS 


Tue Lire or JosepH CHAMBERLAIN, Vol. II (1885-1895), dy J. L. Garvin, 
Macmillan Co. 


Mr. Garvin’s achievement gains in impressiveness as he goes on, 
It is hard to think of another biography that gives so well the sense 
of movement and struggle from day to day and from week to 
week. The reader is enabled to go along with Chamberlain, to 
realize his hopes and fears, to estimate the pressures put upon 
him, and to understand the impossibility of either yielding to or 
resisting them; he watches Chamberlain as his labored structure 
of a lifetime is knocked to pieces and as he attempts painfully to 
set up a new political scaffolding. Who can but shiver at the strains 
and stresses of political life? It is like scrambling up and down 
over crossed logs and hidden stumps in a great slashing, uncertain 
whether the march is really forward. The man in politics may, 
indeed, be more aptly compared to the Douglas of an old ballad, 
who, meeting two men coming against him on the right, hews 
them down, and turns bleeding to oppose three on the left, only 
to see in the background the Percy coming up with his men. The 
labor and the wounds are many, and there is left only the will to 
fight on. Chamberlain is easily the Douglas of this volume, and 
the author has missed few of the strokes in the many duels, and 
none of *4# suspense. 

M: vin has not attained the sense of movement at the ex- 
pense vx interpretation. Lytton Strachey knew all the literary 
tricks of getting on with a story and was satisfied with the story. 
Mr. Guedalla in his “Wellington” has told us a story in a series 
of scenes, told it with dash and color and close-ups, and has left 
us at length hazy as to what happened and unaware why it hap- 


pened. Mr. Garvin as a good journalist and as an historian is con- , 


cerned about why it happened. 
He has been at pains to hunt up all the facts and to fit them 
together in time. More solid effort in searching, I am inclined to 
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believe, has gone into this work than went into Morley’s “Glad- 
stone,” Buckle’s “Disraeli,” Spender’s “Campbell-Bannerman,” 
or A. G. Gardiner’s “Harcourt.” It is not infrequently the last 
bit of evidence turned up that gives the clue to the imagination, 
a fact sometimes overlooked by our literary brethren who suspect 
that research, a tedious business, is for plodding souls that lack 
their swift insight into the past. They will seldom find out the 
secret that insight is given only to those who have earned it by 
thoroughness. It is true that many of the thorough never attain 
to the felicity of historical understanding, but none but the thor- 
ough have the chance of such felicity. Mr. Garvin is not a literary 
man but an English journalist, and the best of journalists know 
the job of hunting and of re-examining sources. He has gone over 
his papers many times, looking at the script from many angles to 
find what’s in the scroll, yes, and searching out every obscure life 
that touched Chamberlain’s. He has taken the trouble that is the 
beginning of wisdom. 

He has time to stop and to be interested in every one of the 
characters that comes before his eyes. He would know how they 
fared, learn all the exciting things that happened to them, all the 
sudden rises and falls; he would mark the rashness of youth and 
the weakness of age; he would gather all the gossip and every love 
affair, licit and otherwise. Parnell’s story has always commanded 
his eager attention and the Dilke scandal no less. About that he 
tells us more than anyone else has done, and less than we would 
know if we are to understand. The decline of the ageing Glad- 
stone’s wisdom and power is a matter that interests him, not in the 
way it might interest a Frenchman as something to gloat over, 
but with tears for human affairs. For all his actors there is com- 
passion. During the years that he has looked out from the window 
of a weekly editor he has watched the struggles of politicians with 
pity for mortals, for men with broken swords facing the onset. 

His curiosity about personalities is so intense that he must find 
out and put down all that makes a portrait adequate and fair. He 
is fairer in his estimates of men possibly than those two judicious 
biographers, with whom, after two remarkable volumes, he must 
now surely be compared, Morley and Buckle. Is fairness in biog- 
raphy coming into fashion? It was the last thing that concerned 
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Strachey and his followers; it is that which interests J. T. Flynn, 
biographer of Rockefeller, more than anything else. Garvin js, of 
course, on the side of Chamberlain, but he can put himself in the 
situation of Gladstone, of Harcourt, or of Morley. Though he js 
on the side of Chamberlain, he can comment on Chamberlain’s 
biting insults to his Liberal opponents. Chamberlain was the very 
figure of provocation, and Garvin adds sadly that this quality was 
balanced by no happy lapses into generosity. Garvin is so just to 
the men with whom he deals that it is surprising to find him occa- 
sionally less than judicious in his treatment of parties and issues, 
as, for example, in the case of the Newcastle programme. But here 
the reviewer’s prejudices may come in. 

It has been suggested that this book must be compared with 
Morley’s and Buckle’s biographies. Morley has a more finished 
style and the calm of an eighteenth-century philosopher; Buckle 
has more terseness and the knack of saying much between the lines. 
Yet Garvin has gusto; he has given us a pageant of people, and 
something rarer than that, a living picture of political struggle. 
It is a temptation to say that this is a first-rate biography of a 
second-rate figure, as figures go. It is so good a book that it will 
do something to pull out of his decades into the chronicles of the 
English the reputation of one who was, above all, a personality 
of a time, and its publication may prove timely for that younger 
son now so close to the position his father missed. In all the papers 
of Joseph Chamberlain, in all those difficult situations which he 
met with acumen and audacity, in all the expressions of energy 
and driving force, he revealed little of the wisdom that is more 
than strategy, of that philosophy which we do right to ask of those 
whom the generations are to remember. There was no poetry in 
his thinking or living, even if there were ballad notes of border 
war. There was no deeper insight into the issues of English life, 
even if there were aims considered and beneficent. There was no 
vision of empire beyond that of the economic imperialist, no idea 


Of an English city never built with hands 
Which love of England prompted and made good. 


With such an estimate Garvin would of course not agree. “Though 
he lacked the language of exaltation,” says Garvin, “he had his 
inner vision and had always followed it at any risk.” Garvin has 
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lived now with the Chamberlain papers for years, and his opinion 
must carry weight. Yet Chamberlain seems near-sighted, so intent 
is he upon the next thing. “Needs must when Chamberlain 
drives.” Garvin has in one long complicated sentence said the best 
that can be said: “Few men forced by an unexpected issue to 
change their side in politics, have realised so much of their former 
proposals; or have based new views more ably on new circum- 
stances; or have had plainer reasons for defending a main cause 
and conducting a difficult alliance by give-and-take through a 
series of compromises showing consummate management without 
forfeit of character.” Yes, so much can be said. Chamberlain 
played his divergent réles without forfeit of character. It may 
be, for that, men will scratch a name on the abbey stones, but the 
gods approve the depth and not the tumult of the soul. 


Wattace NorestTEIN 


RILKE IN ENGLISH 


Srories oF Gop, 4y Rainer Maria RIvke, translated by M. D. H. Norton 
and N. PurTscHER-WypENBRUCK, W. W. Norton & Co. 

Tue TaLe oF THE Love anp DeatH oF CorNET CHRISTOPHER RILKE, by 
Rainer Maria RIvke, translated by M. D. H. Norton, W. W. Norton & 
Co. 


Unknown to all except a few devotees until after his death six 
years ago, Rainer Maria Rilke has become a touchstone to hundreds 
of thousands in Germany and Austria. Although three of his vol- 
umes have appeared in English translations, America has still to 
pay him the posthumous tributes lavished upon him by Continental 
eulogists. The publication of the miniature “Tale of the Love and 
Death of Cornet Christopher Rilke” and the interrelated “Stories 
of God” should increase Rilke’s American audience and, at the 
same time, reveal why that audience can never hope to attain the 
size of Rilke’s European following. 

It is not enough to say that Rilke loses much in translations, for 
every poetic utterance suffers when it is presented as a “meaning” 
rather than as the mixture of meaning and music that escapes when- 
ever the original is reset in other syllables. Besides, M. D. Herter 
Norton has succeeded better than most in suggesting the shifting 
rhythms and subtle cadences, although the translator has sacrificed 
the occasional rhymes into which Rilke’s lines run without delibera- 
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tion, seemingly even without intention. Nor does the difficulty lie 
in what Rilke says, for here, too, the original is reflected faithfully 
phrase for phrase. The difficulty lies in the limitations of language, 
in the very lack of rapport between the distant word and the loca] 
audience. The American temperament is anything but mystical, 
and Rilke, poet, story-teller and autobiographer, is first of al] a 
mystic. Those who appreciated “Die Aufzeichnungen des Malte 
Laurids Brigge” (printed in English as “The Journal of My Other 
Self”) will welcome in two new books an extension of the qualities 
which made the larger volume vivid and profound. Tough-minded 
readers, uninterested in the dissolving of reality into fantasy, irri- 
tated by the union of the trivial and the tremendous, will find Rilke 
too occupied with symbols and otherworldliness, too tenuous to 
hold the outlines of his tales in the traditionally firm form. 

To the ever growing circle of admirers Rilke is already a tradi- 
tion. Without him one cannot imagine the contemporary Expres- 
sionists; his richly allusive, elliptical manner influenced an entire 
generation of poets and dramatists; his curious blend of mysticism 
and modernity can be traced through the varied idioms of Ernst 
Toller, Walter Hasenclever, Franz Werfel, the early plays of 
Georg Kaiser, and the lyrics of the meteoric Georg Trakl, who was 
consumed in his own fire before attaining manhood. The two new 
volumes—new, at least, in English—intensify the effect. “The 
Tale of the Love and Death of Cornet Christopher Rilke” is a 
prose-poem in which a touching and tragic narrative is alternately 
veiled and revealed. Pictures dissolve into emotions; the dialogue 
of soldiers, the look of a landscape, a boy’s memory of his mother 
and a half-ruined statue of the Madonna fuse in a quiet radiance. 
A film of magic is over everything. “So they ride into the evening, 
into any evening. They are silent again, but they have the bright 
words with them.” 

“Stories of God” extends the strain which characterizes the up- 
lifted poems in “Neue Gedichte.” Mysticism, as one might expect 
from the title, is implicit. But the humor is unexpected—a humor 
delicate but definite, announced in the very introductory tale which 
sets the key for the collection. Here and elsewhere—most strik- 
ingly in “The Stranger”—Rilke’s symbols are surprising but never 
obscure. It is the simple spirit rather than the adroit mind which 
substitutes a new allegory for an old legend and paraphrases Jesus 
as the severed right hand of God. Most of the thirteen interlocked 
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stories are sheer poetry, poetry of a major order. They give the 
-magination weight and a flowing form, as though Rilke’s thought 
ae expressed not so much in prose as in music—a music which is, 
somehow, sculptured. Here questions of technique and categories, 
of prose and poetry, seem more arbitrary than ever; here idea, 
narrative, and emotion meet and illuminate one another in un- 


affected purity. 


Louis UNTERMEYER 


PORTENTS 


BEGINNING THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, Sy JosEPH Warp Swain, W. W. 
Norton & Co. 

Tue Wortp since 1914, 6y WaLTER C. Lancsam, Macmillan Co. 

INTERNATIONAL Po.itics, 6y FREDERICK L, ScHuMaN, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Tue Cominc STRUGGLE For Power, dy JoHn Stracuey, Covici, Friede. 


Ir half the world does not know how the other half lives nowadays, 
it is not the fault of the investigators, the authors, and the pub- 
lishers. Never in human history has there been such an outpouring 
of studies of every conceivable aspect of human life, nature, origins, 
development, activity, and future prospects as there is to-day. View- 
ing the infinite products of the press devoted to these matters, the 
infinite activities of the great foundations, the infinite industry and 
curiosity of those who accumulate the infinite masses of fact with 
ant-like persistence, it would seem that somehow as the result of all 
this endeavor the world ought to be by this time a highly intelli- 
ge..t, rational and well-ordered community, filled with all manner 
of noble and sweetly reasonable beings, acting in accordance with 
the lessons set before them by these well-meaning and enlightening 
influences. 

Yet, oddly enough, as one peruses this infinity of such studies— 
and these volumes among them—that is far from being the impres- 
sion which he gets. He may not believe, with that cynic who de- 
scribed the earth as “the madhouse of the universe,” that in pro- 
portion to the information it acquires the human race degenerates 
in its capacity to use that knowledge. But he must be forced to the 
conclusion that thought and knowledge are not synonymous, and 
that much learning is not only a weariness to the flesh but a hin- 
drance to judgment. For the trees grow too thickly; they obscure 
the forest—and the leaves the trees. Whether one contemplates 
the encyclopaedic volume of Professor Schuman, who begins with 
the origins of society and ends with the Hoover Administration; 
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or the more detailed study of Professor Swain which begins in the 
nineteenth century and ends virtually with the Peace Conference. 
or the still more detailed work of Dr. Langsam which begins with 
1914 and ends with “The Latest Setting” of our own day; o; 
whether one reads what to some minds may seem the communis 
manifesto of Mr. Strachey, which begins with Mr. Hawtrey’s def 
nition of socialism and ends with “The Future of Great Britain” 
and “The Salvation of the British People,” one cannot help but 
feel that never in the world’s history has there been so much retro- 
spection, introspection, and—if one is permitted to coin a word— 
such prospection as the human race exhibits to-day. 

To some minds it argues a bigger, better, brighter, and busier 
future for the race. To some it argues merely the dotage of the 
world. The fin de siécle cult which marked the end of the nine- 
teenth century has been succeeded by what may be called the “fu- 
turist” cult of the beginning of the twentieth. In it two things are 
notable. The first is the absorbing passion for what is known as 
“contemporary history.” The second is the equally absorbing pas- 
sion of extreme individualists for socialism, or even communism as 
the “salvation” of society. These have their repercussions every- 
where. We are informed on every hand that never in human history 
has the world faced such a situation as that of to-day. One might 
even believe that there had never been business depressions before; 
or that there had never been any poor; or that the latest war was 
the only conflict of its kind. 

In one sense, those things are true. History never repeats itself 
in the same words—yet one wonders whether there is more than 
form and size at stake, whether the men of earlier generations did 
not face these same problems in different guises many times in the 
world’s history. What was the feeling of the Babylonians when 
Cyrus’s men crept through the sewers and overthrew Belshazzar’ 
What was the feeling of the Roman when the Teuton captured the 
capital of the European world? What was the feeling of the Ger- 
man after the Thirty Years’ War? What, if it comes to that, was 
the feeling of the handworker when the power loom and the steam 
engine came in? The world has come to an end for many men at 
many times and in many forms—but there have never been so 
many books written about it hitherto. 

But is the end coming now? That is the question which these vol- 
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umes pose, all unconsciously. It has long been prophesied. It is 
almost fifty years since Sir Henry Maine published a volume on 
popular government, than which there is no more extraordinary 
commentary on the events which these authors describe—nor one 
which the present masters of society could study with more profit. 
It is improbable that they will study it—or would believe it, if 
they did. It is inconceivable that they would act upon its principles. 
For, among other things, it contains a recipe for the destruction of 
a civilization which has been tried often and has never failed. It is 
“to tempt a portion of the population into temporary idleness” and 
to tax the rest “for the most laudable purposes” enough to “take 
the heart out of them.” It is twenty years since Henry Adams 
prophesied that about 1921 thought would reach the limit of its 
possibilities; and that thereafter would ensue a century or so of 
“futile and stupid stagnation.” It is only about a dozen years since 
Spengler prophesied chaos, dictatorships, new wars, and ultimate 
collapse. You may read much of what we read now—in the London 
Times of the eighteen-twenties. Yet the world goes on; to what 
future state of blessedness not even Mr. Strachey knows, though 
his book portends communism, as does Professor Schuman’s, in 
some fashion. Professor Langsam ends on the note of “world- 
mindedness and international friendship” to prevent war and col- 
lapse. Professor Swain strikes a sterner note in his denunciation of 
the generation just past or passing, “which spoke eloquently and 
much of liberty and humanity and science and progress, and which 
drove millions of young men to their death in the most gigantic 
folly of history.” 

Such are the notes they strike; such are the panaceas for the 
follies of mankind, such the prophecies of the future from these 
young men now coming into power. We may hope that they will be 
wiser than we have been in the past. We may hope that the leaders 
whom the new generation chooses will be stronger, abler, wiser men 
than those elected in the past. We may hope that the grim chroni- 
cle of these volumes may not be repeated. We may even hope that 
such volumes in the future will take account of two things these 
leave out, or touch with sparing hand—taxation, and the toll of 
lives exacted by such governments as the soviets in the course of 
their noble experiment. For if this new generation with its generous 
sentiments, its knowledge of what has already happened, and its 
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increase of wisdom, can find some way to curb the less amiable ¢ 
acteristics of our human nature, it may succeed. If not, even th. 
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Japanese are now doing, introduce a note of realism which ma, 
well make the last dozen years seem a time of relative peace ani 
prosperity. 

Wivsvur C. Asporr 


THE RISE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tue Marcu or Democracy: Vol. I, THE RisE oF THE Union; Vol. II, Froy 
Civit. War To Wortp Power, dy James TrusLow Apams, Charles Seri}. 
ner’s Sons. 


In 1921 Mr. Adams introduced himself to readers of American 
history with his stimulating work on the “Founding of New Eng. 
land.” The excellence of this first book immediately brought him 
favorable recognition, and his two succeeding volumes dealing with 
the later history of the same section confirmed the original verdict. 
There was nothing hackneyed, and much that was vivid and lively 
in his account. He did, to be sure, find the vices of the Puritans 
considerably more entertaining than their virtues, and he had a 
way of bringing out the shadow in all of his pictures; even so, he 
showed a rare talent in combining fact and interpretation. 
During the last twelve years Mr. Adams has dealt with a num- 
ber of different aspects of American life, so that he has become one 
of the recognized authorities in the field. Now, in these two new 
volumes, “The March of Democracy,” he has turned to a narra- 
tive covering the development of the United States from the Euro- 
pean background of the fifteenth century to the presidential elec- 
tion of 1932. With them Mr. Adams has undertaken a large and 
very difficult piece of work. The compression of American history 
into the compass of 825 pages is a feat in itself. Even so, any writer 
who makes such an attempt lays himself under obligation to com- 
ply with certain inexorable standards, set by the very nature of the 
task. There are first the problems of selection, emphasis, and pro- 
portion. Here Mr. Adams has done well. There will be little rea- 
son to find fault with his choice of material, or with his allotment of 
space to the various episodes. The narrative is well-balanced 
throughout, and even though it lacks the pleasing originality of his 
trilogy on New England, it is straightforward and interesting. 
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But there is another requirement laid upon the writer of a his- 
sory intended to be both short and comprehensive. The limitations 
of space necessitate a continual resort to brief generalizations, and 
the degree of success achieved is measured by the author’s skill in 
making his summary statements square with the facts, or, if the 
‘acts cannot be established, with the conclusions of specialists in the 
field. Here the careful reader will be driven frequently to adverse 
criticism. Mr. Adams often states his own conclusions and opinions 
as if they were facts, with an easy assurance, or convincing dogma- 
tim, which serves to conceal numerous weaknesses. It would per- 
haps be going too far to use the word inaccuracy in describing these 
shaky summaries, but many of them do convey impressions very 
different from anything warranted by the detailed evidence. 

For example, the author declares flatly that there were no politi- 
cal parties when Washington was inaugurated, and that Washing- 
ton “believed the Presidency should not be a partisan office.” Read- 
ers familiar with Beard’s analysis of this very problem will find 
it difficult to accept such a dismissal of a complex question. Again, 
in dealing with the annexation of Texas, the author refers to the 
region as “a Mexican province, whose independence had never been 
acknowledged.” Mexico herself had not recognized Texas, to be 
sure, but the United States, Great Britain, and France had done so, 
thereby giving the republic as good a standing in international di- 
plomacy as the United States had enjoyed in 1781. There are so 
many lapses of this kind from the hard virtue of meticulous exacti- 
tude that readers may well have doubts as to the author’s care in 
handling material. Part of the difficulty could have been avoided 
with a little more effort to make the summaries fit the facts. Pos- 
sibly the narrative would have benefited if the space devoted to 
numerous facsimiles of parts of documents had been saved for more 


evidence. 
RatpH V. Hartow 


WOMEN IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


AMERICA THROUGH Women’s Eyes, edited by Mary R. Bearp, Macmillan 
Co. 


Tue author of “On Understanding Women” and co-author of 
“The Rise of American Civilization” presents a book of much 
promise but disappointing performance. She challenges the ab- 
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stractions of our philosophers, “rigorous” thinkers, and the poli 
ticians and business men who have seemed to make the w heels of of 
society turn, asking in how far their activities foster and proteg 
life, since that is their primary function. She considers the writings 
of women to be vital in integrating all aspects of life and in cor. 
recting our half view of a world shaped by men. 

After thus stating her general attitude, Mrs. Beard develops 
her argument, which is not always easy to follow. Woman—on. 
tinuer, protector, preserver of life, instinctive, active, ever bri ing- 
ing thought back from sterile speculation to the centre of life ap 
work—is the centre of all stable society. Instinct and the arts are 
functional, and men are more or less subdued to the require- 
ments of the situation. When the men conquer other cultures, 
wealth is accumulated for the few, women become overrefined 
while men dedicate an ever larger share of their energies to the 
acquisition of commodities and the erection of institutions tending 
to effeminacy of the spirit. Women, still the centre of interest, 
then aid in destroying by individualism what once they had as- 
sisted in erecting by personal vigor, co-operation, and functional 
art. The author attempts to reconstruct the rdles played by Ameri- 
can women in this timeless drama through some sixty quotations 
from diaries, letters, and various other records, already in print, 
by women of pioneer days, women wnho helped make the Revolv- 
tion, settled in the West, managed large plantations and industries, 
forwarded the “great social war,” struggled for a place in politics 
and the professions, brought in labor laws, suffered in the World 
War, and now are contributing to the new industrial plans. In her 
running comments Mrs. Beard attempts to co-ordinate and inter- 
pret the opinions. 

But the evidence is neither sufficiently inclusive to be of great 
value to scholars nor sufficiently readable, in its bulky 550 pages 
untouched by humor, to take a place with Adams’s “The Ege of 
America,” Siegfried’s “America Comes of Age,” Sullivan’s “Our 
Times,” Lippmann’s “Public Opinion,” and the many symposia 
on American civilization that are making America aware of itself. 
Discursive and repetitious quotations are given where judicious 
cutting would make them more pointed. Mrs. Beard lacks a sense 
of the dramatic and a sense of emotional values in contrast to the 
highly intellectualized values of some of her very judicious and 
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-ather tired commentators. To complete fragmentary pictures, she 
might frequently have presented clashing opinions rather than a 
le cold appraisal offered after the fires of conflict had burned 
In her predilection for the social worker’s point of view, she 
neglects women’s part in literature, the theatre, and other arts— 
where opportunity was offered to demonstrate her theories of 
functionalism. This is one more case of materials for an important 
study without well-considered conclusions. 
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CATHERINE ROYER 


FROM OUR WESTERN FRONTIERS 


NaRRATIVES OF THE TRANS-Mississipp1 FrontIER, edited by C, L. Cannon: 
Tue Emicrants’ GuipE To OrEGon ANp Ca.irorniA, dy LansForp W. 
Hastincs; SCENERY OF THE Piains, Mountains, anp Mines, 4y FRANKLIN 
Lancwortny, edited by P. C. Puitiips; Scout anp RancGeER: BEING THE 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES OF JAMES PIKE OF THE TExas RANGERS IN 1859-60, 
edited by C. L. Cannon, Princeton University Press. 

Wirn Pen AND PENCIL ON THE FRONTIER IN 1851: THE Diary AND SKETCHES 
or FranK BLACKWELL Mayer, edited by B. L. HEILBRoN, Minnesota His- 
torical Society. 

A Frontier Lapy, dy Sarau Royce, edited by R. H. Gaprier, Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 

PioneER Days 1n Arizona, 6y Frank C. Lockwoop, Macmillan Co. 

ZEBULON Pike’s ARKANSAW JOURNAL, edited by S. H. Harr and A. B. Hut- 
BERT, Stewart Commission of Colorado College and the Denver Public 
Library. 

Tue original editions of the first three volumes on this list have 
been long out of print, and their present reissue, with appropriate 
editing, is a distinct service to scholarship. Lansford Hastings’s 
“Emigrants? Guide to Oregon and California,” first published in 
1845, is “a good example of boom advertising” of the period. 
Franklin Langworthy’s “Scenery of the Plains, Mountains and 
Mines” is a volume of more permanent value. The author was a 
cultivated man of scientific tastes. Although he found but little gold 
in California, his experiences resulted in a book which entertains as 
well as instructs the present-day reader. A strange slip of the edi- 
tor (p. 6) explains the phrase “seeing the elephant” as current slang 
for dying; instead, it meant to be sick of one’s undertaking—“fed 
up” as the slang of 1933 expresses it. “Scout and Ranger” narrates 
the experiences, in the years 1859-61, of youthful James Pike, 
whose sojourn in Texas as a ranger and Indian fighter was cut short 
by the advent of the Civil War. 
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Frank Mayer was a young Baltimore artist who in 1851 visite: 
the Upper Mississippi intent upon painting the scenes and pe. 
sonages of the savage life which still persisted in this region, The 
resultant diary and numerous sketches produced by Mayer nog 
appear in an attractive little volume published by the Minneso:; 
Historical Society entitled, “With Pen and Pencil on the Frontic- 
in 1851.” A sub-caption discloses that this is the first of a series of 
“narratives and documents” to be published by the Society. Both i; 
format and in contents the present volume worthily initiates the 
enterprise. 

Among the throng of gold-seekers who crowded the overland 
trail to California in 1849 was a cultivated young mother, Mr, 
Sarah Royce. She kept a diary, and thirty years later utilized it jy 
preparing for her son, Professor Josiah Royce of Harvard, a con- 
nected narrative of the pilgrimage. This manuscript, now published 
with the title “A Frontier Lady,” is the record of a highly intelli- 
gent woman’s observations, matured by long years of reflection 
upon the significance of the scenes and experiences described. 

Arizona, young in statehood, but old in history, provides 2 
worthy theme for Frank Lockwood’s narrative, which begins with 
the native inhabitants of the region and closes with the admission 
of Arizona to the Union in 1912. The author is a professor in his 
state university, and his book is evidently a labor of love. It is 
scholarly, comprehensive, and entertaining, well-nigh a model of 
what a single-volume state history designed for the general reader 
should be. Visitors to the Southwest who care enough about the 
region to read a serious and informative narrative of how it came to 
be, will hardly find a better reference than Lockwood’s “Pioneer 
Days in Arizona.” | 

With “Zebulon Pike’s Arkansaw Journal” Professor Archer B. 
Hulbert initiates his “Overland to the Pacific” series, intended to 
constitute a “narrative-documentary history of the great epochs of 
the Far West.” The journal, painfully misedited, was first pub- 
lished at Philadelphia in 1810. A better edited edition appeared in 
London in 1811, and has been several times reissued since then. 
The Philadelphia edition was reprinted by the present reviewer in 
1925, and is now a second time reissued by Professor Hulbert anc 
his colleague, who utilize for the first time Pike’s original charts, 
taken from him by his Spanish captors in 1807, lost to sight for over 
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, century, and rediscovered in Washington in 1927. In the light of 


E this material the editors have undertaken a new interpretation of 


the motives animating the expedition, which chiefly gives signifi- 
cance to the present volume. The accusation that Pike was a tool, if 
not a confederate, of James Wilkinson and Aaron Burr in their 


} supposed designs against the peace and dignity of the United States 


and Mexico has persisted for over a century, sullying the repute of 
as fine a soldier as ever wore the uniform of the United States 
Army. This accusation the editors repel with a vigor and pungency 
uncommon to the pages of a sober historical monograph, and at 
their hands the “Atlantic” school of historians receives rough and 
unsympathetic treatment. Pike’s mission, they urge, was one of 
exploration; his ambition, to win fame as Lewis and Clark and 
others were then winning it. He had no design against Spanish 
Mexico. Instead, after undergoing prodigious labors and appall- 
ing sufferings in the mountains, he contrived to have his party taken 
into custody to save it from complete destruction. With all this the 
reviewer finds himself in substantial agreement, having anticipated 
it in his own reprint of Pike’s journal in 1925; and he learns with 
gratification that from the pungent criticism, of questionable wis- 
dom and taste, directed against Pike’s earlier commentators, his 
own work is specially excepted. The book is handsomely printed 
and, save for the inadequate index, elaborately edited. 


M. M. QuaIFrE 


NORTHERN FOLK SONGS 


Baiaps AND Sea Soncs oF NEWFOUNDLAND, edited by EvisaBeTH B, GREEN- 
LEAF and Grace Y. MansFiELD, Harvard University Press. 


Tuis interesting and valuable book contains some 180 songs and 
melodies for half that number. The editors, thoroughly compe- 
tent, plainly enjoyed their work; and as they made many friends 
in the island they had no difficulty in finding singers blessed with 
retentive memories. They have supplied their texts and melodies 
with just enough editorial comment and notes to enable the reader 
to trace many of the songs through various American versions 
back to the British Isles. Mrs. Greenleaf has written a pleasantly 
informal introduction on Newfoundland folk ways and singers, 


and gives the cultural background for these songs. Mrs. Mansfield 
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has evidently transcribed the melodies with great care and fidelity 
and has done her part well. 

Newfoundland still holds isolated communities in which old 
customs and superstitions thrive. At Sally’s Cove, Mrs. Greenleaf 
was told that no one must sing or play music when the northern 
lights were seen, for the lights would come down and strike the 
musician dead. In many places dancing and singing still remain 
the greatest of all social amusements. The villagers are proud of 
their singers—the tradition seems to run in certain families—and 
they delight to hear them on every occasion, 

The British settlers of Newfoundland brought with them many 
of the songs in this volume, and it is not surprising that the first 
42 pages of the book contain ballads, or fragments of ballads, 
in Child’s volumes. Mrs. Greenleaf believes that Newfound- 
land folk song owes much to the settlers of Irish descent, who 
have a genius for music. Here are to be found the laments of the 
Irish immigrant for “Erin’s Isle” and “Erin’s Green Shore,” 
which is more beautiful to him than “rich Amerikay.” Naturally, 
there are many songs of sailors and fishermen, and of movin 
accidents by sea and flood. Strangely enough, amid all the h: ap- 
penings of the world, the Newfoundlanders still sing of the plains 
of Waterloo, of Napoleon’s farewell to Paris, and of Napoleon in 
exile. In America even the songs on the Civil War are slowly dis- 
appearing from memory, and not more than half a dozen now 
remain whose stanzas are widely known; their melodies still live 
on. But here the singers still mourn “Willie pierced by five bayo- 
nets in lonely Waterloo,” or rejoice in the happier fate of William 
O'Riley, who returns from that battle to give his love the golden 
ring which she bestowed upon him when he went to the wars. But 
of all the songs of war, that of “Bold Wolfe” is by far the best; 
it is indeed, in the words of Mrs. Greenleaf, both martial and 
moving. Its last stanza runs as follows: 


His aide-de-camp replied 
That ’tis in our favor, 
Quebec in all her pride 
There is none can save her, 
For ’tis falling in our hands 
With all her treasure. 
“O then,” replies Bold Wolfe, 


“T will die in pleasure.” 
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This book is not an anthology. The editors have given us what 

hey have heard, and some of the songs are trivial, in words and 

nusic; yet among them are many that duane e to be widely known. 
This collection includes versions of two familiar English originals 
__“The Dark-eyed Sailor” and “Down where the Tide was Flow- 
ng”—which Vaughan Williams has set so beautifully. One could 
wish no better fate for this present volume than that it might meet 
his eve and that he would give to some of these Newfoundland 
songs the harmonies of which he is master. 


Epwarp Buss REED 


AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 

Impressions oF SourH America, dy ANDRE SiEGFRIED, Harcourt, Brace & 

Misi Arr, dy Paut Moranp, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Since South America has derived her cultural inspiration largely 
from France, anything that an able Frenchman says about that 
continent is of particular interest to South Americans as well as to 
the rest of the world, One of the reasons why “Impressions of 
South America” will be read is because Professor André Siegfried 
has written it, but those who expect to find here a fundamental 
treatment such as was given in the author’s “England’s Crisis” or 
“America Comes of Age” will be disappointed. These hastily writ- 
ten travel letters must needs be spread considerably with large 
type and attractive illustrations and drawings to make up their 
192 pages. 

M. Siegfried has done the usual tourist “stunt” around South 
America—Venezuela, Panama, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Brazil. He is naturally impressed, as are all other tourists, 
with the Panama Canal, the bones of Pizarro in Lima’s cathedral, 
the cold weather at the equator, the grandeur of the Andes, the 
beauties of the cities, the sturdiness of the Indians. But fortunately 
he gives most of his time to describing his reactions to political, 
economic, and social conditions as he saw them on his trip in 1931. 
Since it was in that year that nearly all the countries visited went 
through a change of government by revolution, it was a particu- 
larly interesting time to observe South American life, and Pro- 


fessor Siegfried evidently had his weather-eye out most of the 
time. 
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First he saw the dictator, for the first country visited was Vene. 
zuela, controlled by General Gomez who, when he arrives in the 
capital from his country residence, is followed by an endless pro- 
cession of motor cars which pass and repass the President so he 
may be sure to recognize his admirers. “But when one penetrates 
behind the scene, one is almost aghast to find how primitive every- 
thing still is.” On the other hand, M. Siegfried is tremendously 
impressed with the progress and beauty of cities like Buenos Aires 
and Rio de Janeiro. 

On the West Coast political problems, for the author, come out 
of conditions similar to those in Turkey or the Balkans, where 
population is sparse and communications are difficult, rather than 
those of crowded Europe. There is little “public opinion,” and 
between the white aristocracy and the Indian masses there is no 
middle class. The powerful foreigner is there only to make 
money. So a strong ruler, who is supinely backed by an obedient 
congress, needs only to pay well the army and police, keep trust- 
worthy agents in the provinces, and supply jobs and contracts to 
partisans, in order to maintain his seat, at least until the larger 
number not receiving their share of the spoils are strong enough 
to revolt. 

East Coast countries are further advanced. Argentina is little 
affected by Indian tradition, so evident in the countries of the 
Pacific, it being very similar to Latin Europe plus the Gaucho in- 
fluence. The chief characteristics of the Argentine are three: sad- 
ness, inherited from the Arabs and expressed in the tango; indo- 
lence, coming from the Spanish and encouraged by the wealth of 
the land; and arrogance, a tendency to boast, with Spanish pride 
and Italian vanity. A graceful intelligence and unusual refinement 
of culture come from France! The danger ahead lies not in any 
social catastrophe but in periodic recurrence of bad administration, 
financial chaos with dissipation of public funds for show rather 
than for profit. However, it is difficult to be other than optimistic 
about a country with such resources and so little inclined to revo- 
lution. 

In South America the author sees the President as the one 
person who counts in government. Neither the congress, the cabi- 
net, nor any other part of the government challenges the strong 
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personality in a continent that has produced more vigorous per- 
sonalities than has any other similar area. 

France must look to her laurels in South America, for the 
democracy she teaches is really revolutionary though at first ac- 
cepted by the aristocrats. This means that when it is accepted by 
the masses they may well turn to Russia, if they wish to destroy, 
or to the United States, if they wish to industrialize. North Amer- 
‘ca has made tremendous efforts to control commercial life and 
has largely succeeded. But the strong traditions of the Iberian 
Peninsula will not allow these lands even though they adopt the 
machine to become “North-Americanized.” 

Thus in outline appear the keen observations, though hardly 
new, of this brilliant Frenchman, who is gradually analyzing for 
us the modern world. 

Paul Morand, the much-travelled compatriot of Professor Sieg- 
fried, has given us in his “Indian Air” a more finished book. It is, 
in fact, a charming piece of writing, about equally divided between 
descriptions of nature, of people, especially the Argentine Gaucho 
and the Andean Indian, and of experiences, in an airplane, in 
which he covers South America. As the name of the book indicates, 
it is largely given to the West Coast, which appealed to the author 
as much more interesting than the East Coast, the latter being “all 
success, progress, the machine, . . . but he [the Andean Indian | 
who has no belief, who never gives battle, with the dull opposition 
of the Asiatic—he has the better of the stranger, and knows it.” 
Morand philosophizes interestingly on the mysteries of Inca life 
as Waldo Frank and Count Keyserling have done, but with more 
reason and less fantasy. Some of his descriptions of nature recall 
the charm of W. H. Hudson, whom he has evidently read with 
profit; and the tribute to the llama will be appreciated by all 
lovers of that strange mystical companion of the Indian. 


SAMUEL Guy INMAN 


NEW MEXICO 
Rio GranveE, 4y Harvey Fercusson, A. A. Knopf. 
Tuis is an assortment of the materials that have been important to 
Mr. Fergusson’s career as a novelist, and to them he brings his 
familiar and brilliant understanding. But his scope here is wider 
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than in his novels, and his conclusions are therefore somewha 
nearer a universal application than the conclusions he has de- 
lighted us with in his various stories. What Mr. Fergusson does 
here is to make a panorama of the different sorts of life that have 
been in the Southwest, arranging his essays in a sequence of chro- 
nology, from the early Indians to the latest A. T. & S. F. Country 
Club occupation. No one now writing knows the character of the 
Rio Grande country so well as Mr. Fergusson; and, as he proves 
again, no one ever lived who wrote more beautifully and decently 
about it. . 

The design of this book is inspired by the valley of the Rio 
Grande, and by all the lives that found that river and went north 
against its course. We are first shown the landscape of New 
Mexico. “The cultivated lands are like rich veins of green life ina 
great matrix of rock and sand and the mountains are so far away 
they often seem unreal. . . . The mountains that had been pale 
blue figures of distance now seemed to be the whole world and the 
intervals of valley and mesa were a vague emptiness, like the space 
between the stars.” Over that sort of heroic landscape, we see the 
Indians ruling in isolated patches; and the Spaniards coming with 
crucifix and expectant moneybags; the simple despotism of the 
rich Mexicans in power; we see the peon, who “asks nothing better 
than to live his whole life on one patch of soil, scratching it for 
a living, laying his bones in it at last”; we see the mountain men, 
the trappers, own the Rockies with a catamount wit and skill; 
and, like these earlier occupants, we know the sound of doom 
when we see the caravans of the prairie men clarify out of the heat 
on the horizon, coming west with the United States; and finally we 
see the hybrid conflicts of revolt, cattle war, heresy, all of them 
dissolved in the wave America sent westward, followed by au- 
thority and money. Mr. Fergusson’s theme, the idea that gives a 
realer continuity to his history than the order of time, is that 
change came so often in so short a period over the same land that 
the only stability is the land itself, which despite its seasonal 
furors, retains its constant quality, something challenging and 
wonderful to people’s eyes, and something always impressive to 
their minds when they find out what sort of thing the land has 
known from previous peoples. 

Actually, of course, there has been nothing anywhere else like 
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the frequency and the abruptness of historical change that New 
Mexico has known. The Spaniards arrived and found an Indian 
communism pleasantly woven with pagan mysticism. At once they 
established feudalism and Catholicism, which within a hundred 
years began to alter to opportunism and exploitation. A man could 
rule who flogged either pulpit or treasury with loud enough and 
possessive enough whacks. Another few decades and the United 
States troops arrived with democracy, our brand of which has 
always dragged great riches after it. New Mexico, a land which 
had been rich only in beauty of terrain now responded to the rail- 
road. The scars of all these alterations are still visible in the society 
of the region. Mr. Fergusson was born and has grown there, and 
in his maturity as an important American writer, he is able to 
study his sources, and judge them for us, while he sets them in 
order. 

What he concludes is that the cycles of life there available in 
his own relation to his background possessed more than a local 
significance. Mr. Fergusson’s detachment contains the blandness 
of very wide knowledge, and his sympathy is rooted in a civilized 
tolerance, which permits him to understand human impulse and 
with urbanity to chronicle its conversion into creed or crime. For 
example, in speaking of the Penitentes, that flagellant sect still 
existing in New Mexico, he says: “It is the diversities of life that 
strike us first. Time reveals the unities, bringing a sort of compre- 
hension for anything men may do. Those whips laid on bloody 
backs now seem only a brutal and forthright form of the discipline 
which every man must lay upon himself—symbols of the guilt 
and fear which are the penalties of human consciousness.” 

I think he has never composed better prose than here. Time 
after time he combines tolerant insight with absolute exactness of 
statement, set forth with the things known to all readers of his 
books: intelligence and grace, a combination he has welded most 
successfully with humor. 

“Rio Grande” was written by an authentic artist of the species 
that relies more on observation than upon intuition for guidance. 
It should bring him the wide recognition which he has deserved, 
and which, in spite of such magnificent peaks of achievement as 
“In Those Days,” he has been denied. 


Paut Horcan 





LETTERS AND COMMENT 
A HAWTHORNE LETTER 


FTER the death of her husband, Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
planned to go to Europe; and Frederick Goddard Tucker. 
man, a poet and friend of Hawthorne’s, hearing that the Wayside 
was for sale, wrote asking if he might purchase it. But all thought 
of selling the Hawthorne home at that time was given up. How- 
ever, the next year Mrs. Hawthorne found it necessary to part 
with the Wayside, and Mr. Tuckerman received the following 
letter from her. It is here published through the courtesy of the 
novelist’s son, Mr. Julian Hawthorne.—Marocaret Tuckerman 
CLARK. 


Concord, April 5, 1868. 


My dear Mr. Tuckerman, 

I have now decided to sell the dear old Wayside, and before I say a 
word about it to anyone else, I offer it to you the Poet, and the friend of 
Mr. Hawthorne, because I cannot bear to have a stranger and a profane 
person possess it. If you have already chosen another place and I am too 
late, I must then advertise it. 

I could wish you to see the Wayside as it blooms in May—when our 
large hawthorn is a storm of blossoms, and apple trees load the air with 
fragrance. 

I am just recovering from a very dangerous illness, and on the 16th 
May, I have planned to go to Brattleboro for two weeks for a change. At 
any time before the fifteenth May or after the first of June we shall be at 
home and delighted to see you, if you inciine to come. 

We are obliged to sell our estate or we should not do it. But “Circum- 
stance is an unspiritual god” besides being a “miscreator.” 

To think of you in Mr. Hawthorne’s study—and preserving the aspen 
tree upon which he cut his cypher—and the woodbine he planted and 
watered, which he intended should climb to his study window, would be a 
pleasant thought to me. The foot-path he wore with his feet on the summit 
of the wooded hill above the terraces—and the large white pine under 
which he liked to recline and listen to the sea song in the branches—while 
in May the grass was blue with large violets around him—TI am sure you 
would truly appreciate. A part of that tree he burnt by accident, when 
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ing to destroy the undergrowth around it. Even this marring is precious 

to us, as a sign of his hand. If I had had money, I could have made the 
Wayside a lov ely Paradise; but being unable to hire laborers it is in neglect 
sto cultivation. There are a few charming paths, cut and good—and Mr. 
Renchaew planted four hundred and fifty Norway spruces, which he 
selected in England—and there is a row of fine larches on what we call 

r larch avenue. I wish they could be in leaf before you walk along that 


Seni their effect could easily be imagined in leaf, though they are 


now sealed up. 


Yours very truly, 
SoPpHIA HAWTHORNE. 


pS. We wish very much to be very quiet about our intentions and move- 
ments, dear sir, and until we know your decision, nothing need be said 
about them. If a secret can be kept in Yankee land, we intend to keep this 


one. 


ON TONY NICOLLO 


EADERS of Professor J. T. Salter’s sketch in the Summer 
YaLe Review describing the party organization in a Phila- 
delphia ward and its ruler may be interested in the following 
quotations from the comment it drew out. The first is from a 
liberal newspaper, “The Philadelphia Sunday Record,” of July 2: 
“The professor has a sample article in the current YALE Review 
and if his book is as good as this sample it will be one of the most 
illuminating volumes ever written on our highly publicized city 
government. 
“Professor Salter spent almost a year among us, interviewing 
everybody from Bill Vare to a river ward division committeeman. 
“Somehow ‘river ward division committeeman’ sounds so far 
down in the scale of life it makes us shudder. It’s almost proto- 
plasmic.” 
Another statement appeared in the Republican organization 
weekly newspaper, “The Sunday Dispatch,” of June 25: 
“Professor John T. Salter, of the University of Wisconsin, who 
is well known for his researches here in quest of material for a 
forthcoming book on Philadelphia politics, has an article in the 
current YALE Review, ‘Tony Nicollo,’ in which he draws a highly 
realistic picture of a typical precinct worker in a river ward. Most 
efforts in that direction skirt the coast of caricature. It is to Mr. 
Salter’s credit that his sketch avoids the burlesque note to present 
an honest portrait of the division ‘boss’ as he really is, and that in 
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doing so he accounts strikingly for the failure of ‘reform’ and of 
the Democratic drives to make headway against the regular organi- 
zation. John T. Salter learned to know the men who get out the 
vote, their problems and their viewpoints, and he writes of them 
with a sympathy and authority. ‘Tony Nicollo’ should be read by 
those armchair critics who are so ready to believe that their failures 
are due to fraud and to crooked counts. Professor Salter develo 
a phase of campaigning that the reform student habitually over- 
looks—the factor of the personal equation at the basic point of con- 
tact.” 

A prominent and favorably known Philadelphian, who is identi- 
fied with the forces working for reform within the Republican 
party, wrote to Professor Salter: 

“T have read your account of Philadelphia politics in the Yarz 
Review with great interest and appreciation, and I am writing to 
inquire whether this study will be published in book form, and also 
as to whether it is part of a larger study in which you are engaged. 

“I have been familiar with political conditions in this city for 
about thirty years, and you have presented some factors of the 
problem more intelligently than any of those whose comments I 
have read.” 

The author also received a letter from the man who sat for his 
portrait of the neighborhood boss. “Tony” himself wrote: 

“T sure think that the name Tony Nicollo is just swell and that 
it catches the eye some how, because the day that the book was re- 
ceived at our home, I was not there and the wife glanced through 
the book not knowing anything about the said article and when 
she came to the article Tony Nicollo she started to read it and be- 
fore she had read a few pages she was somewhat surprised to learn 
that the description fitted in with me and it was then she knew that 
it was written by you. 

“T was talking to Leon, your friend Percy, his brother Sam, and 
a few others, and they all liked it very much because of the fact 
they know it’s all true, and are anxiously waiting for the big book. 
Sam Lit stopped me and said he read the article and liked it also.” 








